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PREFACE 


Historians and archaeologists date the Early Historical Phase in Indian history from mid 1* millennium 
B.C., that is, the age of Buddha, Mahavira and the Janapadas. Certain criteria such as the emergence of 
urban centres, metallic currency system or coinage, script, etc, are cumulatively taken as pointers to this 
passage. Following this criteria, it can be held that the recognisable shape of the early historical period 
in the Deccan emerged in the Satavahana period. However, the stages leading upto the Satavahana 
period are not yet clear; and this lack of clarity has, in turn, affected in a large measure our own 
understanding of the Satavahana structure itself and the broad processes which went in the making of 
the early historical society in the Deccan 


What was happening in the Deccan in the pre Satavahana and the Satavahana times was clearly not 
identical with the long span of cultural changes in the northern India leading up to the emergence of the 
imperial empire at Magadha; yet in the wake of the early historical period in the Deccan, there was a 
certain commonality in the cultural elements of the two regions, suggested by the use of a commonly 
derived script and a variety of coins. 


The Satavahanas flourished between mid 1% century B.C. and 2™ century A D.- a period of considerable 
significance in the history of the Deccan in particular and India as a whole. For this was the aftermath of 
the great Mauryan Empire and involved in the North the upsurge of numerous small dynasties, tribal 
republics and city-states, many of which shed their mythical and semi-historical character of the pre 
Mauryan times and emerged as historical entities, substantiated by solid material evidence. This is the 
core aspect of political significance of the period. Socially and economically also, the period offers 
interesting facets for study. These centuries witnessed a tremendous growth of urbanisation all over 
India. The Deccan, too, was familiarising itself with this process of urbanisation. 


The political stability afforded by the Mauryas through the creation of instruments of regional 
governance with titular nature provided the base of this urbanisation. The Satavahanas gave the same 
kind of political stability to the Deccan; albeit after a short interval of relative instability in the post 
Mauryan period as can be seen from an array of epigraphical and numismatic evidences. 


This stage is significant as it shows that the transition was driven essentially from interaction and not 
from administrative integration despite the occurrences of Asoka’s edicts in large numbers and the 
existence of the Mauryan administrative centres and officials in the region. The understanding that is 
crucial, so far as the initial phase of the transition is concerned, relates to what was happening across 


the Deccan in the 3-2 centuries B.C. as a result of the interaction with the northern and central India. 


The process of emergence of what may be called as LOCALITIES marks this transitional phase. 


An analysis of the structure of the ‘localities’ involved a detailed investigation into their archaeology. 
The ‘localities’ are represented by distinct early historical sites in relation to the specific area in which 
they occur and by a pattern of control which is essentially limited to the area, but which certainly 
interacts with other localities. The passage of a locality into early historical phase in the Deccan would 
imply some form of proto-state formation at a local level and this formation has to be ultimately seen in 
relation to the pan Deccan Empire of the Satavahanas in the later period 


This period of proto-state formation in the Deccan is also known as the PRE-SATAVAHANA AGE. The pre 
Satavahana age is considered as a Dark Age in the Early Historical Deccan. Thus, there does not seem to 
be any link between the Mauryas and the Satavahanas in this region. Since the theory of shorter 
chronology for the Satavahana dynasty is gaining strength, the accepted time period of the first 
Satavahana ruler, Simukha, is mid 1* century B.C.; there is a gap of almost a couple of centuries between 
the Mauryan period and the Satavahana period in the Deccan. The contemporary literature does not 
refer to this hiatus and it is only through the numismatic evidences left behind by the various rulers who 
are assigned a date earlier than the Satavahana rule in their respective areas of rule that the concept of 
PRE SATAVAHANA emerged. Some of these rulers are said to have ruled during the early phase of the 
Satavahana dynasty that is contemporaries to the early Satavahana rulers. 


Who were these rulers? Where did they come from? What role did they play in the rise of the First 
Empire of the Deccan i.e. the Satavahana Empire? How were some of these rulers able to continue their 
independent rule under the rising power of the Satavahanas? Did the Pre Satavahana coinage influence 
the Satavahana coinage in any way? What were the general conditions in the Southern part of the 
disintegrated Mauryan Empire after its total collapse before the rise of a dominant and powerful 
Satavahana dynasty? 


The present thesis aims at attempting to answer the aforementioned questions along with some other 
questions thus revealing the general conditions of this region during the pre Satavahana age, The thesis 
sheds light not only on the general conditions of the period about which very little is known, but also 
show the way for further research on the various aspects of the pre Satavahana and Satavahana age. 


The first chapter introduces the topic i.e Pre Satavahana era and general conditions during that era; the 
time period i.e c.150 B.C. to c. 52 8.C- the date of founding of the Satavahana Empire in the Deccan 


under Simukha Satavahana according to the shorter chronology; and the Deccan as the region of study. 
it discusses a brief history of the Deccan from the Vedic age and also talks about some of the janapadas 
in the Deccan. The chapter defines the term Pre Satavahana. The discussion in the first chapter shows 
that the only known division of the Maurya Empire after the death of Emperor Asoka was between his 
sons Jalauka and Samprati; and that Simukha, the founder of the Satavahana kingdom does not arrive in 
the political scenario of the Deccan till circa 52 B.C.; thus strengthening the theory of shorter chronology 
of the Satavahanas. 


The second chapter discusses the archaeological evidences uncovered during explorations and 
excavations conducted in various parts of the Deccan. The chapter reveals that the post Mauryan 
period (c. 150 B.C. to c. 300 A.D.), which covers the Sunga- Kanva periods in the North and the pre 
Satavahana and the Satavahana periods in the Deccan, represents the most mature phase of 
urbanization in early India. The erection of stupas, chaityagrihas, monumental buildings like temples 
and monasteries, large mansions and palaces, forts and fortifications, town ramparts, gateways and 
defensive walls at various places during this period transformed the character of urbanism to a large 
extent. These construction activities were possible because of the prosperous and extensive domestic 
and international trade. 


The third, fourth and fifth chapters discuss in detail the numismatic evidences furnished by various 
excavations explorations and stray finds in the states of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Maharashtra. 
These coin finds include the uninscribed coins which occur in the immediate post Mauryan period in the 
Deccan and followed by the inscribed variety of coins. An important aspect revealed in this discussion is 
the introduction and profuse use of lead as a preferred metal for minting coins. The sixth chapter takes 
into consideration the other sources of the time period under study so as to generalise on the conditions 
in the Early Historical Deccan. It also draws out the route of the expansion of the imperial Satavahana 
dynasty. 


While working on the data collection from various places, | realised the negligence accorded to 
numismatic evidences and numismatic studies from various sections of the academia and the apathetic 
attitude of the various academic bodies with regards to the study of coins in their collections. It has 
been very difficult for me to obtain illustrations and photographs of the coins under study and | had to 
make do with the photocopied versions of the said coins. Hence, | would like to offer my sincere apology 
for the quality of the photographs and illustrations presented in the thesis. 
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Chapter 1 
THE DECCAN IN ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 
Introduction 


India of ancient times has a distinct and intriguing story with the very famous emperors and their 
empires to the lesser known kings and their kingdoms to the unknown petty chieftains who tried to 
establish their control in various parts of the country after the demise of a strong central authority. This 
can be observed in every turn of history. Some of these petty rulers were able to establish their sway 
giving themselves a distinct identity and a place in history through the various evidences left behind 
them, while others faded into oblivion for lack of sufficient and substantial evidence. Nevertheless, 
these petty rulers are important to understand the behavioural pattern of the ancient civilised society. 
These localised rulers give an idea on the habitation pattern of certain areas, more so after the fall of a 
strong central leadership. 


The first huge empire, in the real sense of the term, of Indian history was built by the Maurya clan with 
the central authority at Magadha. The empire was at its peak under Emperor Asoka. After his death the 
empire started disintegrating and the weaker successors ensured its complete downfall. The vast empire 
of Asoka comprised of the entire north India extending up to the northwest frontiers and the Deccan 
comprising of present Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and northern and western parts of 
Karnataka. After his death, his empire was divided by his sons; with Jalauka controlling the northern 
part up to Kanauj and Samprati controlling the eastern part and the Deccan. 


The tendency among the earlier scholars was to place the founding of the Satavahana kingdom in the 
Deccan immediately after the death of Emperor Asoka. The discussion in the following pages will show 
that the only known division of the Maurya Empire after the death of Asoka was between his two sons; 
and that Simukha, the founder of the Satavahana kingdom does not arrive in the political scenario of the 
Deccan till circa 50 B.C. 


There is a gap of more than a hundred years between the complete downfall of the Maurya Empire 
which had been reduced to the status of a petty kingdom and the founding of the Satavahana kingdom 
in Deccan. The numismatic evidences found from the Deccan support the theory of localised ruling clans 
in certain parts of the Deccan before these regions came under the control of the Satavahanas. 
Therefore, some of these local chieftains can also be said to be the contemporaries of the early 
Satavahana rulers. The general term given to these local chieftains is PRE SATAVAHANA RULERS. 


The term Pre Satavahana literally means before the Satavahanas. But not all of these petty chieftains 
were brought under the Satavahana control which means that as and when the Satavahana rulers 
extended their political domains, these local chieftains became Satavahana vassals and feudatories from 
independent rulers. Some of these rulers continued to rule independently in the lean phase between 
the early Satavahana rulers and the later Satavahana rulers, till the imperial advances of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni subdued them; while some reasserted their independence after the Satavahana downfall. 


The coins of these local rulers bear testimony to the fact that their coins had influences on the 
Satavahana coinage as can be seen from the regiospecificity (Bhandare, 1998) of the coins of both these 
eras. 


In spite of the common tendency among the scholars to attribute these local coin series to the 
feudatories of the Satavahanas on the basis of palaeography and typological similarity, the new theory 
of localised ruling clans seems to be slowly making its appearance on the basis of the hypothesis that in 
Indian numismatic tradition, no feudatory has issued coins in his own name, independent of his 
sovereign ruler. 


The data for the present research was gathered from numerous sources. The coins and the information 
on these coins is scattered and hence surface explorations of some of the important sites were 
conducted. Many of these coins have been published by various scholars and hence extensive survey of 
literature formed the basis of the research. Personal discussions with various scholars also helped in the 
understanding of the various problems pertaining to this dark age of the Deccan. Visits to different 
museums and research institutes have been very useful not only in the collection of data but also in the 
overall understanding of the subject. Since the research aims at trying to show an overall picture of the 
Deccan in the post Mauryan pre Satavahana period, a brief survey of earlier and contemporary literary 
works of Indian as well as foreign sources as well as epigraphical sources was done. These literary 
sources include the Pali literature, Kautilya’s Arthashastra, the Gathasaptasayi of Hala, the Smriti 
literature especially the Manusmriti, the Dharmashastras, Mahabhashya of Patanjali, works of Sukra, the 
Buddhist and Jain literary works of the time. 


Since coins form the basis of the thesis, the names occurring in the chapters follow the legends on the 
coins and are in Prakrit with their Sanskrit forms given in brackets, for example, Siri Satakani is preferred 
over Shri Satakarni and written thus- Siri Satakani (Sans- Shri Satakarni). No diacritical marks and special 
symbols have been used to proper nouns and names or words bearing special significance have been 
highlighted in italics. 
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THE DECCAN 


The Deccan plateau is a large plateau in India which constitutes the majority of the peninsular region of 
the Indian subcontinent. Rising 100 meters high in the north and a further 100 meters in the south, it 
forms a triangle nested within the familiar downward pointing triangle of the subcontinent’s coastline. It 
extends over eight present Indian states- Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, Goa, Karnataka, Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala and parts of Chhattisgarh. It encompasses a wide range of habitat covering most of central 
and southern India. Located between three mountain ranges, the Western Ghats form its western 
boundary, the Eastern Ghats its eastern boundary and the Vindhyan range is its northern boundary 
which also separates it from the Gangetic plains in the north. Both the Western and the Eastern Ghats 
rise from their respective nearby coastal plains and almost meet at the southern tip of India. 


LITERARY REFERENCES TO THE DECCAN 


Indian Literary Sources 


The word ‘DECCAN’ is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘DAKSHINA’ meaning south. The region was also 
called as DAKSHINATYA, DAKSHINASHA and the more popular DAKSHINAPATHA. The term 
Dakshinapatha has been given various connotations from very early times. In its broadest sense it means 
the whole of Bharatvarsha between the Indian Ocean or the Southern Sea, as the ocean was known to 
early India, and the Vindhyas. 


DAKSHINASYA SAMUDRASYA TATHA VINDHYASYA CHANTARE 


(Natyashastra of Bharata, xiv, 39; Bhuvana Kosha of the Puranas; Yazdani, 1960.) 


But this connotation does not seem to figure in the early Vedic texts. An expression DAKSHINAPADA 
meaning with southern foot occurs in a hymn of Rig-Veda. But its exact connotation is not known; and 
since none of the recognizable tribes, rivers and mountains of Deccan proper are referred to anywhere 
in the Rigvedic hymn, it is difficult to say that this hymn might be a vague mention of the regions beyond 
the Vindhyas. In fact, no reference to the Godavari, Krishna or any of their tributaries and confluents has 
been traced in any of the early Vedic texts. 


Kaushitaki Upanishad (Yazdani, 1960) mentions a DAKSHINA PARVATA which can be assumed to be a 
reference to the Vindhyas but certainly not the Sahyadri or the Mahendra hills. 


nae 


The Aitreya Brahmana mentions DAKSHINA DIS, southern region, beyond the Kuru-Panchala country 
that is beyond the river Chambai, which according to the Mahabharata, marked the southern boundary 
of Panchala. This region was under the sway of the Bhoja kings. From the epics and Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra, we can see that the Bhojas were located in the Deccan and are especially associated with 
Vidarbha in the Wardha valley- the Bhojas of the Aitreya Brahmana may have been in the same area. 
The name KUNDINA, the capital of Vidarbha in the epic age, probably accounts for the designation 
Kaundinya applied to certain Vidarbha teachers in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 


The Aitreya Brahmana places in the western region the tribes of the Nichyas and the Apachyas but it is 
not known whether it has anything to do with the western part of peninsular India. In the third century 
B.C., under the rule of Asoka Maurya, Nicham meant the region/people in Far South like the 
Keralaputra. The book also refers to a number of tribesmen who were not under the Vedic cultural 
influence. These tribes were known as Udantyah meaning beyond the borders (of Vedism) and Dasyus; 
and comprised of the Andhras, Pundras, Savaras, Pulindas and Mutibas- who were residing in the valleys 
of the Lower Ganges, Narmada, Godavari and its effluents and Krishna in the historical times. 


In the post Vedic period, with the commencement of the Sutra literature and Buddhist and Jain literary 
works, the references to localities and tribes in the Deccan became more definite. For the first time, the 
territorial designation DAKSHINAPATHA finds mention. The Bodhayana Dharmasutra, the Buddhist 
Suttanipata and the Vinaya texts refer to Dakshinapatha; and one of the documents definitely locates it 
on the Godavari. The alternative term, Dakshinatya, occurs in the Sutras of Panini. The Buddhists include 
within the Deccan, Asmaka or Assaka, Mulaka and Andhaka (Andhras) occupying the northern and the 
eastern parts of the present day Andhra Pradesh and extending up to Tamil Nadu. (Yazdani, 1960) 


A country named Kalinga is mentioned in the Mahagovinda Suttanta, the Jain Uttaradhyayana Sutra 
and the aphorisms of Panini. In the epic age, Kalinga stretched along the river Baitarani in Orissa and 
may have shared borders with the Andhra country. The region beyond the Godavari, watered by the 
Krishna, and the land of the Damilas that is Damilarattha are not met with in the early Pali canon and 
occur for the first time in the Jatakas and the Jain Anga literature. 


The epic Ramayana refers to several places, regions, lakes, rivers, tribes and forests of the 
Dakshinapatha down to the Pandya realm in the far south. The places like Vaijayantipura recognized as 
the metropolis of Vaijayanti or Banavasi in north Karnataka, Chitrakuta in central India, the forest 
regions referred to as the Dandakaranya etc find specific mention in the various cantos of the epic. The 
water bodies like Mandakini, Godavari, Pampa, Krishnavena or Krishna, Narmada, Kaveri and 
Tampraparni are also mentioned. 
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The epic Mahabharata has detailed description and references of the Deccan in the Digvijaya, Tirthyatra 
and Jambukhanda sections. The ‘battle’ section mentions various tribes from Deccan like the Kalingas, 
Mekalas, Traipuras and other Dakshinatyas. The Digvijaya and the Tirtha Yatra sections mention the 
Vamsaguimas or the Vatsagulmas associated later with the Penganga Valley. On the east coast were the 
Kalingas and the Andhras. On the west coast was Aparanta with a holy place Surparaka associated with 
Parasurama, In the interiors were the city of Sanjayanati (Sanjan), Karahataka or Karhad, Kollagiri and 
Banavasi. Asmaka, Goparashtra (in Nasik), Kaukauna (between the sea and the Ghats), Karnataka, 
Kuntala, Mahishka are met with in the later sections. The Aranyaka Parva mentions the name 
Kundinapur as the (earliest) capital of the Vidarbhas. It is identified with modern Kundapur on the west 
banks of the Wardha. The Sabha parva mentions Bhojakatakapura as the later capital of the Vidarbhas 
and is identified with modern Bhatkuli in Amravati. (1. A. III). 


The Puranic tradition does not have a specific time frame since its oral traditions have been passed on 
from generation to generation since time immemorial. But the written form can be dated to the Gupta 
period. The Puranas have given lot of indirect information on various kings, kingdoms, dynasties, cities, 
family lineages and socio-religious aspects of life in ancient India. Though their primary concern was the 
conscious and deliberate attempt at compilation of the scattered oral historical traditions, they 
managed to provide an elite status in the Varna structure, to a large number of tribes who had produced 
ruling families thus unconsciously providing us the lineages. 


The Puranas have given names of various cities, janapadas and territories. Quite a number of those cities 
have been identified in present India. For example, the towns of Kundinapur and Bhojakatakapur or 
Bhojakatakanagar find mention in the Mahabharata as mentioned earlier. These towns are also 
mentioned in the Puranas like Kundinapur in Vishnu Purana, Bhagavat Purana, Vayu Purana and Matsya 
Purana and Bhojakatakapur in Vishnu and Bhagavat Purana. Both these towns have been identified in 
the present Deccan. The city of Pratishthan or Pratishthanpur in Padma Purana has been identified with 
the modern Paithan in Maharashtra. Surparaka of Vayu Purana, Markendeya Purana and Vishnu Purana 
has been identified with Sopara near Thane. It might have been the capital of Konkan. 


In the historical period, Kautilya in his Arthasastra (VIII 12.24) refers to the enormous mineral resources 
along the Dakshinapatha- the southern route. The Chulla Kalinga Jataka refers to the victories of 
Asmakas on the Kalingas leading to a foundation of a united realm with its capital at Potali. The Pali 
Jatakas and the contemporary Buddhist literature too talks about the Dakshinapatha directly or 
indirectly. The Pali canon gives a lot of info about the religious conditions in ancient times. The non 
canonical literature is dated to early Christian era while the canonical texts are between 5" and 1* 
century BC. The early Pali texts refer to a brisk trade between Surparaka and Suvarnabhoomi (Lower 
Burma/Myanmar and Malay islands). (Ray, 1986) 
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i i i of Nasikya or present 
Katyayana, the famous grammarian of circa 4" century BC mentions the town 


Nasik. (Gupta, 1973) 


d of Dakshinapatha’ i.e. 


: f ‘¢ styled ‘Lor : 
Almost every major king of the Satavahana dynasty is sty hae archaeological 


Dakshinapathapati. The contemporary indigenous and foreign literary as We 
evidences give lot of information on the Deccan. 


; 73 
Kalidasa, too, indirectly talks about the Dakshinapatha in his literary works. (Gupta, 19 ) 


; ing, Samudragupta, aS 
Contemporary literary and archaeological sources refer to the greatest Gupta King 


the lord and conqueror of Dakshinapatha. (C.I.1. Ill) 


Foreign Literary Sources 


| ign i i ‘ent times. Some have just 
The subcontinent has been enriched with foreign influences right from ancient 


managed to touch the North West frontiers while others managed to mingle in the od a a 
trade and commerce relations or travellers but most were invaders and conquerors: yes neds 
of information has come down to us through the accounts left by these foreigners. The win os span 
records of the subcontinent are credited to the Persians and the Greeks. But the Achaemenid ie : 
of Persia dated to 6" -5" century B.C. and the contemporaneous ae of cary Gree to the 
Hekataios and Herodotus, while showing knowledge of Gandhara and the Indus —s = Ac 
Rajaputana desert, do not seem to make any clear mention of the region south of the Tap ‘ 
(Yazdani, 1960) 


ne i.e. Tamraparni in present Sri 


, ikri i i d of Taproba ‘ 
One of Alexander’s men, Onesikritos mentions the islan p henes in his Indica 


Lanka; and was presumably acquainted with the portions of peninsular India. Megast acini 
(McCrindle, 1926) mentions the Tungavena or the T ungabhadra River as Tagabena. He pk ae 
acquainted with the Pandyan realm as he mentions that a daughter of Herakles ial ruling as ‘i oe 
the Pandyan kingdom. But we cannot infer whether he knew about the tribes or rivers of Deccan Pp 


Some additional details are available from Pliny (died in 79 A.D.) who speaks about several ee ale 
to have lived in Deccan proper in his book Natura History. Among these, mentions worth noting = a 
Asmagi (Asmakas on the Godavari), the Calingae nearest the sea (Kalingas on eae ole es i and 
Andarae (Andhras occupying the deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna), Molindae, Uberae, 24a 
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Modube corresponding to Pulindas, Savaras and Mutibas of the Aitreya Brahmana. Pliny has given very 
important details on the Andhras and the Kalingas. The Andhras, according to Pliny, are a very powerful 
race in possession of numerous villages and thirty walled towns defended by watch towers. The Andhra 
army had 100,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry and 1000 elephants. (Yazdani, 1960) 


The Kalingae, according to Pliny, were divided into several branches. The main branch i.e. the Kalingas, 
were nearest to the sea i.e. they dwelt near the coastal region. Another branch was near the Ganga 
according to a passage in Pliny’s work. Two more branches were named as Maccocalingae and 
Modagalingae i.e. Matsya-Kalinga and Madra-Kalinga tribes of the epics. 


Almost contemporary to Pliny is the PERIPLUS OF ERYTHREAN SEA by an anonymous Greek navigator. 
Dated between 40 and 71 A.D. (Dehejia, 1969 in Ray, 1986), the Periplus shows a distinct advance of 
knowledge of the coast of the Deccan on the part of the writer. The Periplus is the earliest foreign 
account (Yazdani, 1960) to mention the regional name DACHINABADES i.e. Dakshinapatha and also 
mentions numerous market towns on the western seaboard of the Deccan and the inland country, 
though not so fully. References to the great cities of PAETHANA and TAGARA have been noticed in this 
work. These have been identified as Paithan and Ter in Maharashtra. Mention is also made of many arid 
regions and great mountains, though not specifically named, and many kinds of wild beasts- pointing to 
the existence of huge and extensive forest tracts in the Deccan in 1* century A.D. 


The Periplus also draws a distinction between Dachinabades i.e. Dakshinapatha or Deccan and Damirica 
i.e. Tamil country in the far south. It also refers to Masalia i.e. Masulipatam region or the Andhra desa 
on the east coast as a separate entity. 


The mountains mentioned in the Periplus are specifically named in GUIDE TO GEOGRAPHY by Ptolemy in 
mid 2” century A.D. Mentions are made of the Oroudian (Vaidurya, apparently the northern part of the 
Sahyadris) and the Adeisathros (south Sahyadri) as sources of Maisolos (Krishna) and Khaberos (Kaveri) 
respectively. But Ptolemy had no first hand information of the country. His work on the tables of names 
of places and their latitudes and longitudes is of little use as it is based ona distorted map of India which 
makes the west coast turn around a little below present Mumbai and run eastward, practically 
eliminating the peninsula. 


Ptolemy, too, makes a clear distinction between Deccan and the Far South. However, he calls the 
country around Baithana and Tagara as Ariake which is knowm to the Periplus as the country near the 
Gulf of Barygaza i.e. the present Bharuch. This Ariake can be wassumed to be the same as Aryaka 
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mentioned by Varahamihira in south India along with Kanchi (near Chennai), Maruchipattana (Muziris 
on the Malabar coast), Simhala (present Sri Lanka) and Rishabha in the Pandya country. It should be 
noted that Aryaka was a small territory distinguished from the Dravida lands in the Far South but also 
from Banavasi, Konkan, etc- which must have been included in Ptolemy’s Ariake. 


Other foreign accounts and sources for information on Deccan include INDIKA by Arian in 2" century 
A.D., ON THE PECULIARITIES OF ANIMALS by Claudius Aelianus about the birds and animals of India, 
works of Strabo, Porphyry and Stobeus. These works give little information on the Deccan but are 
nevertheless important as they do mention Deccan and its vestiges- directly or indirectly. (Ray, 1986) 


GEOGRAPHY AND EARLY SETTLEMENTS 


The land forms and climatic conditions are an influential part of the historical development of a region. 
The economy and the means of subsistence of a region are the most influenced entities of land 
formations. Equally important is their role in defining nuclear areas of human settlement in terms of 
accessibility of raw materials and fertility of soil, or conversely, areas of isolation. The nature of human 
settlement and the settlement pattern form a cohesive structure on which is based the economy and 
society of a particular area in a particular time period. It is on this basis that a small tribal organization 
can not only sustain itself but also expand itself into a large political organization. Thus, we can see that 
the climatic factors and the geographical conditions of the Deccan were two most influential factors in 
the introduction, sustainability and growth in the political scenario of ancient times. 


The Deccan in the scriptures and foreign accounts has a huge territory with infinite varieties of soil and 
scenery. Wide open lands (which have been concretised), fertile plains, dense forests, rocky terrains, 
rivers flowing down the precipices as waterfalls, streams foaming in wild torrents along their ragged 
rocky beds- all combined give a sense of awe and wonder to the onlooker. Gold bearing rocks and 
cotton bearing black soil, alluvial tracts and ravines rich in diamond mines, add to the natural wealth of 
the peninsular country. (Yazdani, 1960) 
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“Geographically, the country falls into three natural divisions- firstly an elevated plateau filling the 
triangular space enclosed by the Satmala hills in the north and the two ranges styled the Ghats in the 
west and the east that stretch in long lines nearly parallel to the coast and meet in a knot in the Nilgiris; 
secondly a narrow strip of territory bounded by the shore of the Arabian Sea and the Western Ghats and 
thirdly a broader expanse of lowland between Bay of Bengal and the Eastern Ghats.” (Yazdani, 1960) 


The northern boundary of the peninsula is the Vindhya Range running east-west and dividing the entire 
subcontinent into Northern Plains and Deccan Plateau. The nucleus of the peninsula is a triangular block 
of very old rocks that covers its greater part from Satmala and Ajanta ranges to the Nilgiris. This has a 
typical plateau relief: its western edge is a steep brink-the Western Ghats- overlooking the west coast 
formed by a narrow strip of rough wet lowland. It surface has a gentle fall to a lower brink in the east- 
the Eastern Ghats. (Margabandhu, 1985) 


North of Goa the surface of the Ghats is largely covered by an immense thickness of basaltic lava flows- 
the well known Deccan Trap. They reach their maximum thickness about the latitude of Mumbai. The 
uplands round Pune being clotted with the volcanic cotton soil are quite as fertile as the alluvial valleys 
of the Narmada and Tapti. 


South of Mumbai, the seaward face of the hills is covered with dense forests and passes inland from the 
coast are few. But in the north, the interior of the plateau is approached by several roads famous in 
history. Notable among these is the Trimbak pass at the source of Godavari. Vaitarna, the only river 
draining into the Arabian Sea across North Konkan, issues opposite the source of Godavari. The 
sacredness of its source and the importance of its valley have made it congenial to one of the earliest 
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trade routes between the sea and the North Deccan. The Thal Ghat is another pass carrying the road 
from Mumbai to Agra. (Margabandhu, 1985) 


The Pimpri pass transmits an old route from Sopara to Kalyana to Nasik and the Nane pass connects 
Junnar and the Konkan. Bhimashankar, at the source of the Bhima River, and Chakan are strategic 
strongholds. The best known pass is the Bhor Ghat or the Khandala pass by which the Mumbai-Pune 
road and railway track enters the Deccan. This ancient military road has forever been regarded as the 
key to Deccan and on or near it lie the historic caves of Karle, Kondane, Bhaje and Bedsa. The Amba 
Pass, carrying the road from Ratnagiri to Kolhapur and the passes providing less important routes from 
Vengurla to Belgaum, Karwar to Dharwar and so on are also noteworthy. 


The Deccan plateau has a general elevation of 600 meters but tends to become higher as the Ghats are 
traversed from the east to the west. The Mysore plateau, in consequence, has a higher average 
elevation then the rest of the Deccan. The general slope of the whole tableland is towards the South 
East as indicated by the course of the major rivers- Godavari, Krishna and Kaveri. 


The monotony of the plateau surface is broken by a number of spurs among which mention may be 
made of two ranges enclosing the triangular plateau on which Ahmednagar stands, the watershed 
between the Godavari and the Bhima; and the Mahadeo range forming the watershed between the 
Bhima and the Krishna. 
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The south eastern and the relatively higher southern Mysore plateau is a granitite and gneissic country 
strikingly different from the trap region. The extensive area of the level topped, square crested, nearly 
horizontal lava capped hills give place to more rounded and graceful dome shaped hills and knolls in the 
south. 


Lying beside the course of the Arabian Sea branch of the South-West monsoon, the Western Ghats bring 
about a striking difference in rainfall between the regions on their either side. West of the Ghats, the 
steep edge receives the bulk of the rains, while to the East, on the plains, is the rain shadow region 
where rainfall is scanty. This is reflected in the vegetation also. On the west grows evergreen forest type 
vegetation with trees such as bamboo, teak, rosewood and ironwood. The shore is skirted with coconuts 
groves of betel nut, palm, etc. cassia and cardamom flourish in the jungles. 


In the Deccan plateau, where the rainfall is not enough, deciduous forests form a conspicuous feature. 
Teakwood and sandalwood abound in Mysore. The Narmada and the Tapti in the North are the two 
remarkable exceptions to the generally eastward drainage of the peninsula; they flow westward in 
comparatively deep and narrow valleys into the rapidly shallowing Gulf of Cambay 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE DECCAN 


The four great rivers of the Deccan are the Godavari, the Krishna, the Kaveri and the Mahanadi. Of these, 
Godavari, Krishna and Kaveri are located in the plateau proper. |n the early part of their courses, these 
rivers seem to drain the country rather than water it as they flow rapidly in deep rocky valleys. But as 
they approach the more level ground of the coastal plain, dams have been thrown across all of them 
(even in ancient times); so that their waters could be used for irrigation. (Margabandhu, 1985) 


The Deccan Trap forms the chief source of semi precious stones, prominent among which are carnelian, 
agate and other forms of chalcedony. In some parts of the Deccan, the surface is strewn with 
chalcedony nodules left after the weathering away of the enclosing rock and in certain localities 
extensive beds of gravel and conglomerate exist, made up entirely of water worn pebbles of agate and 
chalcedony. (Ray, 1986) 


Settlements during the Palaeolithic period were confined to river valleys and areas in the vicinity of 
water bodies; but spread to the inland/plateau in the subsequent Mesolithic period. 


The Narmada rises from the plateau of the Amarkantak in Central India and after traversing a distance a 
distance of nearly 1300 km westwards, enters the Arabian Sea past the town of Bharuch. Owing to its 
rocky course, the Narmada is unsuitable for navigation east of Bharuch, except by country boats 
between August and February. Exploration in the Narmada valley (Badam, 1981 in Margabandhu, 1985) 
has revealed faunal remains of the Middle Pleistocene i.e. the Lower Palaeolithic time dated 
approximately 1.4 million years Before Present (B.P.). At the sites of Navdatoli and Maheshwar (Sankalia 
et al, 1958 in Margabandhu, 1985), occupation dates from the Palaeolithic times to the medieval times 
with a few breaks in habitation. At Kasrawad, excavations revealed a Buddhist establishment and a 
stupa between the third-second centuries B.C. (Holkar State report, 1936, 37, 38, 4; in Margabandhu, 
1985). 


Apart from the middle reaches, the remaining part of the valley in western Deccan does not seem to 
have been occupied. 


The Tapti rises in the Satpura plateau and flows westward traversing a distance of over 720 km to the 
Arabian Sea. A major part of the Tapti valley in the western Deccan is less than 300 meters above sea 
level. The river is at the lower level. Erosion along its banks by tributaries has rendered the region unfit 
for agriculture. As a result, there is little less density of population along the Tapti, the richest area being 
the crescent shaped region halfway between the river and the mountains on the black soil region 
stretching from Nandurbar to Jalgaon. (Ray, 1986) 
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The west Tapti valley corresponding to the modern district of Dhulia offers a sharp contrast to the east 
Tapti valley (present Jalgaon). Owing to heavy rainfall and consequent extensive forestation, cultivation 
in west Tapti valley is limited only to the immediate banks of the river. 


No Lower Palaeolithic site has been found in the Tapti valley though the valleys of its tributaries like 
those of the Kan-Panjra and the Gang-Nala have yielded evidence of prehistoric occupation. The Middle 
Palaeolithic and the Chalcolithic sites in the basin, however, are concentrated in the west Tapti valley. 
Prominent among the latter are Prakashe and Savalda at the confluence of the Tapti and the Gomai and 
Bahurupa, Bahal and Tekwada on the Girna. (Ray, 1986) 


In the Megalithic period, although the concentration of the settlements had shifted to the Vidarbha 
region of the plateau; a sprinkling of typical Megalithic pottery occurs at several sites in the Tapti valley 
as well. At Tekwada, Black and Red ware has been found along with Jorwe ware, while stone circles have 
been found at Ranjala in its vicinity (I.A.R. 1960-61 in Margabandhu, 1985). Around 1000 B.C., there is a 
break in habitation and it is only later in the Early Historical period that most of these sites were 
reoccupied. 


The Godavari rises on the eastern slopes of the Sahyadri near Tryambakeshwar in Nasik and flows across 
Deccan in a south easterly direction for over 1460 km until it enters the Bay of Bengal. (Ray, 1986) 


Rich fossil deposits of the Upper Pleistocene period on the Godavari and its tributaries, the Pravara and 
the Manjra, have yielded remains similar to those found in the Narmada valley. These indicate both a 
heavily vegetated environment and savannah grasslands. (Badam, 1981 in Margabandhu, 1985) 


Culturally, the upper Godavari basin is rich in archaeological remains ranging from the Palaeolithic age 
to the Historical period. Prominent sites of the Chalcolithic period are those at Nasik on both banks of 
Godavari (Sankalia and Deo, 1955), Paithan (I.A.R. 1965-66), Jorwe and Daimabad (1.A.R. 1958-59) and 
Nevasa (Sankalia et al, 1960) (All in Margabandhu, 1985). At the end of the proto historic period, there is 
a break in habitation at all the sites until the early Historical period. 


The river Bhima, though a tributary of Krishna, may be treated as a separate system since within the 
western Deccan a major area is drained by it together with its tributaries- the Ghod, the Sind, the 
Mutha, the Nira and the Man. (Ray, 1986) 
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The Ghod valley has yielded abundant paleontological material indicative of the environment during the 
upper Pleistocene period. Here, too, the presence of fossils of elephants, cattle and deer (Badam, 1981 
in Margabandhu, 1985) point to the savannah vegetation. Practically, the whole of Bhima basin is dry 
today, with an average rainfall of 50-70 cm annually, the most arid being the central region. Lower lying 
valley tracts are covered with rich black soil, although the upland areas in the eastern part have poor 
topsoil. The aridity of this region has been overcome by canal irrigation. 


In the protohistoric period, the upper Bhima basin formed an important centre as indicated by the 
conglomeration of Chalcolithic settlements. Inamgaon and Chandoli on the Ghod were major sites, 
together with Theur and Sastevadi on the Mutha (I.A.R. 1960 in Margabandhu, 1985) and Songaon at 
the confluence of the Nira and the Karha (Sankalia, 1974 in Margabandhu, 1985). The region was 
abandoned owing to famine conditions in the middle of the first millennium B.C.; but again gained 
prominence with the ascendency of the Satavahanas. The Maval region, roughly corresponding to 
present Pune and Satara finds mention in the Satavahana inscriptions at Mamalahara (Leuders, 1912 in 
Margabandhu, 1985). The Bhor Ghat provided the much needed line of communication between the 
hinterland and the coast and had a series of Buddhist caves in its vicinity. 


The upper Krishna basin situated between the Sahyadris and the Mahadeo hills forms a distinct 
geographical region. The river channel is rocky near the hills, but it gradually opens out to form an 
almost flat tract. Owing to its southerly course, the Krishna enters a wetter region near Karad at the 
confluence of the Krishna and the Koyna. South of Karad, the plain broadens out further and the 
meandering course of the river up to its confluence with the Panchganga, gives the plain a rich alluvial 
cover (Ray, 1986). In this region, intensive diversified agriculture is typical on account of adequate 
rainfall and soil fertility. It, thus, constitutes one of the richest agricultural tracts of the Deccan. 
(Deshpande, 1948 in Margabandhu, 1985) 


It is, therefore, unusual that though there is evidence of prehistoric occupation, no protohistoric sites 
have been found so far. The earliest indications of permanent settlements are during the Satavahana 
period. Excavations at Kolhapur situated on the right bank of Panchganga have yielded a rich hoard of 
Satavahana antiquities (Sankalia and Dikshit, 1952 in Margabandhu, 1985). According to Bhandarkar, 
Ptolemy’s Hippokoura, the capital of Balaekouros can be identified with Kolhapur and its ruler 
Vilivayakura; although this has been doubted by many scholars. 


A possible reason for the occupation of the upper Krishna basin in this period may have been the 
discovery of gold reserves in its vicinity. Numerous ancient gold mines have been found in the various 
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parts of the Raichur Doab, south east of the valley and the Dharwar rocks stretching south of Krishna to 
the Tungabhadra are rich in gold bearing ores. (Brown and Dey, 1955 in Margabandhu, 1985) 


This detailed treatment o the various relief regions has shown that these were neither equally endowed 
with natural resources nor uniformly occupied by human settlers. The location of the settlements is 
determined by the needs of the economy as well as those of the society. As a result, a study of changes 
in settlement patterns provides a good indicator of changing needs. 


The distribution of Palaeolithic sites shows that early man occupied a variety of ecological niches from 
heavy rainfall areas to semi arid regions, though there is a concentration of Palaeolithic finds where 
appropriate raw material is available for tool making (Agrawal, 1982). As compared to this, there is a 
much wider occurrence of Mesolithic sites in the Deccan showing that man had learnt to adapt in 
changing environment i.e. he was moving towards the inland for dwelling and using natural caves as 
rock shelters. The evidence of Mesolithic habitations extends up to Konkan coast, though a majority of 
the settlements on the coast may have been temporary owing to scarcity of water for part of the year. 
(Guzder, 1975) 


The remains of Neolithic settlements are scanty in the western Deccan- the most important site being 
Daimabad (1.A.R. 1958-59) on the Pravara indicating the beginnings of agriculture. Sites in other parts of 
the Deccan include Utnur, Piklihal, T. Narasipur, Hemmige, Hallur, Sanganakallu, Tekkalakota, Kodekal, 
Terdal, etc in Karnataka and Nagarjunakonda and Palovoy in Andhra Pradesh (Swamy, 2000). The 
Neolithic culture in the Deccan is dated from circa 2300 B.C. to circa 1000 B.C. According to Sankalia 
(1974), both the content and form of this culture came from West Asia in the process of colonization of 
Deccan by the people of the Indo-Europoid physical type which occurred during the latter half of third 
millennium BC. 


An interesting piece of evidence unearthed from Hallur (Nagaraja Rao, 1974), T.Narasipur (Seshadri, 
1970) and Hemmige (Hanumantha Rao et al, 1974) is the earthen headrest which was very popular in 
ancient Egypt- suggesting links between African and Deccan Neolithic cultures. This headrest has been 
found only from the sites in western part of Karnataka or coastal Karnataka suggesting possible 
maritime links (Swamy, 2000). More evidence to corroborate this possible link is in the form of a 
Neolithic tool found from Honnavara, an ancient port town of Karnataka on the western coast. 
According to S R Rao, Neolithic people supplied/exported gold ore to Harappans through this port. 
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In the subsequent Chalcolithic period, the larger sites were primarily agricultural settlements situated at 
strategic points, along the rivers and a feature common to these was that they lay high on the ground 
girded by a river- a location comparatively safer from attack. 


Maharashtra is the only region in the Deccan where intensive exploration has been done regarding 
Chalcolithic cultures (Dhavalikar, 1997). Quite a number of sites have been excavated; some on a large 
scale as a result of which we have a fair idea of the lifestyle of the early farming communities in Deccan. 
Settled life seems to have begun in the latter half of 3"? millennium B.C. and continued in an unbroken 
succession till the end of 2" millennium B.C. Some of the sites of Chalcolithic culture are Savalda, 
Daimabad, Kaothe, Jorwe (the most important and characteristic Chalcolithic culture in Maharashtra), 
Prakashe, Inamgaon, Songaon etc. 


Excavations conducted on these sites have revealed many aspects of the life of the first farmers of the 
Deccan. 


The distribution of the Chalcolithic sites in the Deccan shows that there are many sites in the Tapti valley 
and fewer in the Pravara-Godavari and the Bhima valleys as the former area completes the prerequisites 
of long term settlements which are maximization of agricultural land and resources and minimization of 
the work required to cultivate the land or minimization of the efforts. (Dhavalikar, 1997) 


The closing of the 2 millennium B.C. witnessed large scale desertion of settlements by the early 
farming communities in the North Deccan. Everywhere in the Tapti and the Pravara-Godavari valleys, 
the entire human activity comes to grinding halt. Climatic changes in the form of famines and droughts 
and famines and decrease in rainfall and subsequent drying up of the rivers might have responsible for 
this drastic and tragic end as is seen from the evidence all over the Old World during this time period. 
(Khazanov, 1986 in Dhavalikar, 1997) 


The aridity seems to been quite severe in central India, western India and Deccan where there is a long 
hiatus between 1000-600 B.C. as no extensive settlements belonging to this period have so far come to 
light. 


The Megalithic people appear on the scene by 1000 B.C.; but do not seem to have had a settled life. This 
is evident from the fact that for over hundreds of megalithic burial sites, the alleged habitation sites are 
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very few. The concentration of the Iron Age settlements or the Megalithic settlements shifts to North 
Deccan with Vidarbha as the core. The largest number of Megalithic sites is in the district of Nagpur. 


The general time frame of Iron Culture/Megalithic culture is 1000 B.C. to 200 B.C. with overlapping in 
some areas. Iron, which is supposed to be a prime mover for the 2" urbanization in the Ganga valley, 
begins to occur from circa 1200 B.C. or even earlier, but does not seem to have improved the economy. 
The Megalithic people were poor village folk and did not attain the urban status in spite of their 
knowledge of iron technology. They subsisted on hunting-gathering more than on agriculture and this 
seems to have continued up to 5" century B.C. Food gathering was a common and more respectable 
mode of subsistence at the beginning of the Early Historical period in 6™ century B.C. (Dhavalikar, 1997) 


It is difficult to date precisely the Early Historical settlements in the Deccan, though on the periphery, a 
continuity of occupation from the Megalithic to the Satavahana period is indicated at some sites in the 
Deccan. \t seems that the gold of the Deccan plateau had reached the west coast during 4" century B.C. 
(Maloney, 1968 in Dhavalikar, 1997). Fine hexagonally cut beryls have been found in the pre 
Mauryan/Early Mauryan levels at Patan. 


The Arthasastra refers to pearls from Tamraparni, conch shells from Dakshinapatha and Vaidurya or 
beryl of various colours from Coimbatore region. 


With 2" century A.D., the date of Geographike Huphegesis of Ptolemy, we reach a point when 
epigraphic records enable us to trace the principal Janapadas of the Deccan. A Janapada was the most 
important territorial unit of ancient India since the days of the Pali canon and the Epics. Each developed 
Janapada had its capital city and if it included a maritime territory, its seaport, termed as Pattana. It had 
its local ruler or chief, either a sovereign prince or a vassal of an emperor. With the growth of 
imperialism, the Janapada would be transformed into a district or ahara, taluk, vishaya or mandala of 
the empire, and would resume its independent status as soon as the strong arm of the suzerain would 
be withdrawn. A Janapada was more than just a political unit. Each of these tracts of land possessed its 
own distinctive characteristics which are noted by the Epics and foreign travellers. Each had its own 
manners, customs, language, style and diction, ethnic peculiarities, flora and fauna. 


Numerous inscriptions, epigraphs and royal grants and charters, too, mention the names of Janapadas. 
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However, with all this material, it is not always possible to define precisely the limits or extent of even 
the most famous Janapada as the boundaries of the territories in question varied from age to age and 
sometimes same or similar names were applied to localities distinct from one another. 


Following is a brief account of the important Janapadas of the Deccan proper based on the literary and 


archaeological evidences. 
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MAJOR JANAPADAS OF THE DECCAN 


The Deccan of the Janapada times can be easily sub divided in four regions- Eastern Deccan (Kosala, 
Kalinga, Andhra and Vengi); Central Deccan (Vidarbha, Vatsagulma, Bhogavardhana, Mulaka, Asika, 
Asmaka); Western Deccan (Nasika, Aparanta, Konkana, Maharashtra, Karnata, Kuntala, Gangavadi); 
and Far South (Kerala and Tamil countries). 
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EASTERN DECCAN 


1. Kosala: The earliest archaeological reference to Kosala is in the Ajanta cave inscription. The 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta mentions Kosala as a kingdom of Dakshinapatha. It 
comprised of the districts of Bilaspur and Raipur in Chhattisgarh and Sambalpur in Orissa. 


2. Kalinga: Kalinga is mentioned in the Epics, Mahagovinda Suttanata, Jatakas, Jain Uttaradhyayana 
Sutra, Bodhayana Dharmasutra, Natyasastra of Bharata, Bhuvankosha of the Puranas and the works of 
Panini, Kalidasa, Pliny and Ptolemy (Yazdani, 1960). It is also referred to in the Rock Edict (RE) XIII of 
Asoka and Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela and Aihole inscription. 


The Bodhayana Dharmasutra mentions Kalinga as an impure country but frequented by the Vedic 
Aryans. However, by 3 century B.C. that is by the time of Asoka, it had a large number of Brahmin 
population. Asoka’s RE XIIl and Hathigumpha inscription indicate that Kalinga was an independent 
kingdom from 3” century B.C. onwards. The reference of Tosali (Dhauli) and Samapa (Jaugada) in the 
Kalinga edicts of Asoka indicate that during Asoka’s reign, the Mahanadi-Rishikulya valley formed a part 
of Kalinga. Kalinga stretched along the eastern coast, from Ganjam district in the north to the Godavari 
district in the south as far as the river Godavari. 


3. Vengi: The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta refers to the kingdom between Godavari 
and Krishna valleys as Vengi. It comprised the whole area between the Mahendra Mountain in Kalinga 
and Manneru River in Nellore, its western boundary ran along the foot of the Eastern Ghats. The 
territories of Vengi could have been the region around Ellore, Ernagudem, Bhimavaram, Dandar, 
Gudivada, Avanigadda and Kaikalura in Andhra Pradesh. The capital was at Peddavegi. If the 
identification of Vengipura with Benagouran in the country of Salankenoi (Salankayanas) mentioned by 
Ptolemy be accepted, the antiquity of the janapada and the city can be carried back to 2™ century AD 
(Yazdani, 1960). 


4. Andhra: The Andhras are mentioned in the Aitreya Brahmana (Yazdani, 1960) and the Puranas. They 
are also mentioned in the RE Xiil of Asoka. The 2 Bhattiprolu inscriptions point out to the liberation of 
the Andhra country from the Mauryan yoke. The Mayidavolu inscription of circa 4" century A.D. locates 
their country known as Andhrapatha in the lower valley of Krishna in the district round Dhannakada or 
Dhanyakataka identified with modern Amravati. The Chezerla inscription (Yazdani, 1960), too, connects 
the Andhras with the Krishna. In the days of Huein Tsang i.e 7" century A.D., Andhra had its capital at 
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Vengipura identified with Peddavegi in West Godavari district. The name MahaAndhra, however, was 
applied to the Dhannkada area. 


The Hathigumpha inscription refers to a family AVA as belonging to the Vishnukundin dynasty. Allahabad 
prashasti mentions the name AVAMUKTA as a kingdom which might have had some connections with 
Ava, It is quite possible that Pithumda was founded by these people. The Vishnu Purana equates the Ava 
family with the Andhras. 


CENTRAL DECCAN 


Vidarbha: Vidarbha is mentioned in the Aitreya Brahmana and the Jaiminiya Brahmana; and figures 
prominently in the Nasik eulogy of Gautamiputra Satakarni. The first definite clue to the location of the 
Janapada is furnished by the Mahabaharata- the king of Vidarbha is styled Lord of Dakshinatya and his 
territory is placed on the northern fringe of the Dakshinapatha. The Epic refers only to the northern part 
of Vidarbha, which comprised the valley of Payoshni, the modern Purna, a tributary of the Tapi. A part of 
the area lay south of the Sahyadri Parvata (Ajanta range) and a third portion, as we learn from Kalidasa’s 
Maivikagnimitram, was divided among the two cousins, with the river Varada as the demarcating line. It, 
thus, comprised the modern districts of Akola, Amravati, Buldhana, Yeotmal, Nagpur, Chandrapur, 
Bhandara and Wardha. (Yazdani, 1960) 


The people, or only the ruling clan are styled Bhoja or Krathakaushika. Of the cities traditionally 
associated with Vidarbha, the one on the southern slopes of the Vindhya was named Vidarbha. A more 
famous city was Kundina, mentioned as a metropolis in Mahabharata, has been identified with 
Kaundinyapura in Amravati. The metropolis was the earliest capital of the janapada Vidarbha. A later 
capital, Bhojakata, is mentioned in Mahabharata and early Brahmi inscriptions from Bharhut. It has been 
identified with Bhatkuli in Amravati. 


Vatsagulma: The Mahabharata mentions a curious locality as a place of pilgrimage situated between the 
Son and the Narmada named as Vatsagulma. It is also mentioned in the Brahma Purana, Kamasutra, 
Brhatkatha, Karpuramanjiri and Kavyamimamsa- all of which place Vatsagulma in Dakshinapatha and 
specifically in Vidarbha. The Basim plates of Vindhyashakti II confirm that Vatsagulma was the seat of 
one branch of the Vakataka dynasty. It is represented by the modern Basim in the southern part of 
Akola district between Ajanta range and river Penganga. (Yazdani, 1960) 
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Satavahana and the Satavahana periods. Two Kuda cave inscriptions and one Bedsa cave inscription refer 
to the Mahabhoya i.e the Mahabhojas (ASWI, IV). The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela records the 
defeat of the Rathikas and the Bhojakas by king Kharavela. 


it has been suggested that the Bhojakas occupied the ancient kingdom of Vidarbha. It is also possible 
that the Maharathis controlled Pune and the adjoining areas. The Pitinikas are identified with the 
Paithanakas or natives of Paithan, on the northern banks of the Godavari. 


2. Aparanta, Konkana: The Nasik prashasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni refers to the country called 
Aparanta, which corresponded to Northern Konkana and North Maharashtra including Nasik and Karle 
districts; as also can be concluded by the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman (E.I. Vill). Aparanta is 
known from the times of Mahabharata as the surf bound littoral to the west of the Sahyadris lined with 
a succession of ports that represented most of the wealth and the strength of a considerable portion of 
the Deccan. Aparanta is also mentioned in the Nagarajunakonda Second Apsidal temple inscription. (E.1. 
XX) 


Aparanta included a very famous place i.e Surparaka, which is a country, a district as well as a city. 
Surparaka is said t have been made by the Sea God Himself for Parasurama. The city corresponds to 
Suppara or Supparaka of the Pali texts, Soparaka or Soparaga of early Brahmi inscriptions, Suppara of 
the Periplus and Soupara of Ptolemy. It has been identified with modern Sopara in Thane district. One of 
the Asokan edicts has been discovered from here i.e. RE V. 


In the later period |.e from 6-7" century A.D., Aparanata has been referred to as Konkana. (Yazdani, 
1960) 


3. Kuntala: Kuntala is mentioned in the Mahabharata, Puranas, Kavyamimamsa and Brhat Samhita 
(Yazdani, 1960). It is mentioned in an Ajanta cave inscription (ASWI, IV). Kuntala included region on the 
south of Banavasi in North Kanara, Balagamve and Harihar in Shimoga; Hampi in Bellary; Hangal 
Lakshmeshwar, Lakkundi and Gadag in Dharwar; Saundatti, Manoli and Konnur in Belgaum; Pattadakal 
and Aihole in Bijapur and Kalyani. It also included parts of Maharashtra like Terdal in Sangli. 


4. Karnata: The name Karnata occurs in the Jambhukhanda of Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Brhat 
Samhita. Vaijayanti or Banavasi was the early capital of the country. Gautamiputra Satakarni issued one 
of his Nasik inscriptions from Vaijayanti (E.1., Vill). Manavyagotra Haritiputa Vinhukada Chutukulananda 
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Satakarni is also known to be the lord of Vaijayanti. The country Karnata comprised of North Kanara, 
Bellary and Adoni in Karnataka. 


Bilhana in his Vikramankadevacharita uses Karnata and Kuntala as synonyms. 


The early inhabitants of these Janapadas of the Deccan had developed a distinct form of civilization 
before they came into contact with the Vedic population of North India. At first, the advent of the Vedic 
people into the Deccan was perhaps peaceful. it was the work of the Vedic rshis who, in quest of peace 
and solitude, ventured to enter the Dandakaranya to establish hermitages on the banks of the rivers in 
the thickness of the forests. The local inhabitants, called Asuras and Rakshasas by the Vedic people may 
have committed forays against their settlements, destroyed their sacrifices and interrupted their 
penance.. 


It is told in the Ramayana that sage Agastya met Rama during his exile in the Dandakaranya and 
narrated to him how he had reclaimed the forest regions and thus many hermitages of rshis were 
established in these regions. But, the rakshasas oppressed the Rshis and hence Sage Agastya requested 
Rama to free the sages from the oppression. The Ramayana, when purged of all exaggerations, 
interpolations and anachronisms, is evidence of the solid central fact that Rama championed the cause 
of Vedic culture, that he fought against the Rakshasas and that he gave an impetus to the spread of 
Vedic ideals and institutions in the Deccan. The different legends regarding the origin of the Andhras, 
the Pulindas and the Mutibas are not without significance (Yazdani, 1960). According to Aitreya 
Brahamana, they were the descendents of the fifty sons of Visvamitra condemned by his curse to live on 
the borders of the Vedic settlements. The Mahabharata regards them as created by Vasishtha from his 
Divine Cow to be the enemies and opponents of Visvamitra. Shorn of all myth, what lies behind the 
legends is probably the separation of a section of the Vedic community from the main stock and the 
fusion with the non Vedic population i.e the Dasyus. 


Typical among the Vedic tribes which for the first time conquered portions of the Deccan were the 
ikshvakus in Dakshina Kosala, the Bhojas (Yadavas) in Vidarbha and the Haihayas in Mahismati. Various 
Vedic settlements in Deccan are mentioned in the Epics, Puranas and other early literature. From these 
references, it may be inferred that the Vedic people had, during the Brahmana period, pushed their 
conquests into the Deccan as far as Berar. The composition of the bulk of the Brahmana literature has 
been dated to circa 1200-900 BC. 
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Panini, who flourished about 7" century, makes mention of Asmaka which was in the interior of the 
Deccan. Katyayana’s explanations of the terms Pandya, Chola and Kerala show that the Vedic people 
had made contact with the people from south India during the period subsequent to Panini. Katyayana 
has been referred to the time of the Nandas. 


Till date, there is hardly any information regarding the early history of the Vedic states which arose in 
the Deccan; but there is considerable evidence to show that the two forces hastened the pace of the 
spread of Vedic culture in the land south of the Vindhya- the imperialism of the Nandas and the Mauryas 
and the missionary activities of the followers of the new creeds of Jainism and Buddhism. 


The concept of imperialism in India, which had its origin in the age of the Brahmanas aimed at political 
integration of the country under the Adhirat or Ekarat (Sole Monarch). The custom of celebrating the 
achievements of the imperial monarch by the elaborate rituals of Vajapeya, Rajasuya and Ashwamedha 
sacrifices had also come into vogue in this age. At first, this imperialism was confined to North India as 
can be seen from the military expeditions and conquests of the Saisunga rulers Bimbisara and his son, 
Ajatashatru. This was the time when Magadha janapada was expanding its territories and becoming 
aggressively imperialistic. 


The Saisunga dynasty was succeeded by the Nanda dynasty in Magadha. The Nanda ruler Ugrasena- 
Mahapadma started his imperial expansion towards the Deccan and the South and became Ekarat. This 
achievement was further consolidated by the Mauryan rulers. Thus, by the time of the Nanda-Mauryas, 
the janapada of Magadha became a huge empire embracing almost the whole of North India, much of 
the Deccan and the South. An inscription of 11" century A.D. shows that first the Nandas and then the 
Mauryas ruled over Kuntala which included the western Deccan and Northern Karnataka (E.C., VII pt 1). 
Another inscription of 11™ century A.D. found from Andhra Pradesh indirectly hints about the prevalence 
of the Nanda era in South India, which would not have been possible if Nanda rule had not been 
established in the Deccan (I.A., VIII). The existence of the Nanda era is also confirmed by the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela; which states that King Nanda carried away to Magadha, as a 
trophy, the statue of the first Jina. Thus, in view of the certainty of Nanda’s conquest of Kalinga, the 
subjugation of the territories lying further south does not seem to be altogether improbable. The 
existence on the banks of the Godavari of a city called NAU NANDA DEHRA i.e Nander also suggests that 
the Nanda Empire included a large portion of the Deccan. From a commercial point of view also, the 
south began to grow in importance at this time. Kautilya was keen to maintain communications with the 
Dakshinapatha “for the sake of its diamonds and gold mines, pearl and chank fisheries and numerous 
opulent marts.” (Arthashastra, VII. 12) 
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But the Nanda rulers were unpopular because of their low origin and their oppressive government. 
Discontent gathered strength and the outlying parts of the empire appear to have declared their 
independence. Finally the Nanda rule was overthrown by Chandragupta Maurya aided by Kautilya in 
circa 322 B.C.. Accounts of this conflict are preserved in the Puranas, the Mudrarakshasa, the 
Mahavamsa Tika and the Jain Parishishta Parva. The Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman, which 
records the construction of the famous Sudarsana Lake by an officer of Chandragupta Maurya, shows 
that the first Mauryan emperor had pushed his conquests up to Surashtra (E.I., VII). References in the 
Jain literature and epigraphs associating his name with Sravana Belgola in Mysore may be accepted as 
proof of his acquisition of this part of Deccan as well. 


At the same time, a large portion of the Vindhya lands appears to have remained unconquered. 
According to Megasthenes, the king of the Kalingas had a huge and well trained army; while the Andhras 
possessed numerous villages, thirty fortified towns and a huge and well trained army as well. Kalinga 
was conquered by the emperor Asoka after a terrible war. No other conquest is attributed to the great 
sovereign. Some parts of the Deccan may have been captured by his father Bindusara (297-272 B.C.). 
Tamil literature contains vague allusions to the Mauryan invasions of south India which occurred most 
likely under the rule of Bindusara. Rapson thinks that the Deccan lay beyond Asoka’s dominions, and 
that the people of the plateau were not his subjects, though regarded as coming withtin his sphere of 
influence. But the findings of Asoka’s numerous rock edicts from Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh show 
that a considerable portion of the Deccan was under his rule and governed by his viceregal princes, at 
Suvarnagiri, Toshali, Isila, Samapa etc. The southern frontier of Asoka’s empire did not extend beyond 
the locality of the southernmost group of his inscriptions discovered at Siddapur, Jatinga-Rameshwar 
and Brahmagiri in Mysore. Beyond this line to the south lay the independent kingdoms of the Cholas, 
Pandyas, Keralaputras and Satiyaputras. (R.E. 1] and XIII) 
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The Nanda and the Maurya imperialism must have exerted enormous influence on the lives of the 
people of the Deccan. It may have given a uniform system of administration based upon Vedic polity 
which served as a model for the future indigenous governments of south. More than this, the ideas of 
the people beyond the Vindhya were gradually being moulded in the cast of Brahmanic, Jain and 
Buddhist creeds. A strong Jain colony was established at Sravana Belgola in Mysore about the end of the 
reign of Chandragupta. In due course of time, the Jain influence in the Deccan manifested itself in their 
early religious and secular works which were composed in what is known as Jain Maharashtri, a 
vernacular closely allied to early Marathi. After his conversion to Buddhism, Asoka sent missions to 
various places in and outside India. 


The Deccan also served as a cauldron in which the so called Aryan and non Aryan languages were fused 
to create a Prakrit dialect which spread to as far as the extreme south of the peninsula. The direct 
manner in which Asoka addressed the people of the south indicates wide spread literacy among them. 
The failure of Asoka’s successors to maintain their hold on the Deccan for any considerable length of 
time not only checked this progress of Vedic civilization but even caused the loss of some vantage 
ground which had been won by their great predecessors. 
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Archaeologically speaking, the latter half of the first millennium B.C. was an important phase in the early 
history of urbanization in India. 


The intensive use of iron, abundance of Northern Black Polished Ware (NBPW), the use of punch marked 
coins (PMC’S), introduction of ringwells, regulated and controlled market economy, etc gave a boost to 
the rise and growth of towns during this period. The use of burnt bricks in place of mud or mud bricks 
for building houses and other structures led to the flowering of towns and cities not only in the Gangetic 
valley but also in other parts of India. The agrarian economy, developed agricultural system, the 
availability of surplus food, the formation of guilds of artisans and merchants, various arts, specialized 
crafts, indigenous industries, well managed markets and trade and commerce resulted in the growth of 
urban settlements. The use of money, which was one of the pre requisites for the growth of an urban 
economy, also proved to be a stimulant factor for the growth of towns. The economic prosperity of high 
level, rapid development of material culture, the growth of towns and amenities of life led to the 
increase in urban population. 


The Maurya period witnessed the growth and expansion of towns and cities. The early Mauryan rulers 
paid special attention to the administration of big cities. Various officers were appointed and various 
boards were set up for looking after the affairs of towns and cities. The archaeological excavations have 
proved that a large number of towns and cities like Pataliputra, Kausambi, Vaisali, Sarnath, Taxila, 
Ujjain, Rajghat, Bhita, Chandraketugarh, Brahmagiri, etc flourished during this period. 


The post Mauryan period (circa 150 B.C. to 300 A.D.) covers the Sunga-Kanva and Kushana periods in the 
North and the pre-Satavahana and the Satavahana rule in the Deccan and represents the most mature 
phase of urbanization in early India. The erection of stupas, chaitya halls, monumental buildings like 
temples and monasteries, large mansions and palaces, forts and fortifications, towns ramparts, 
gateways and defensive walls or lofty walls of cities etc at various places during this period transformed 
the character of urbanism to a large extent. 


The vast empire of Asoka disintegrated soon after his death. He himself had initiated the process, 
though unconsciously, by outlawing war in remorse for the horrors involved on the conquest of Kalinga. 
He called upon his sons and grandsons to avoid fresh conquests and to take pleasure in patience and 
gentleness (RE XIil). Such a policy of pacifism must have seriously impaired the military efficiency of the 
empire. At any rate, it proved inadequate to maintain cohesion in the time of his successors when 
disruptive forces were let loose by the insubordinate vassal states, the disloyalty of the ambitious 
ministers and the aggression of foreigners. 
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Although the last days of Asoka are shrouded in obscurity, later traditions contain glimpses of the events 
of this period. These traditions mention a number of children of Asoka- Mahinda (Mahendra), Kunala, 
Samprati, Jalauka, Tivara, Tissa, etc. Mahinda was his son from Vidisadevi and, like the crown prince/heir 
apparent Prince Tissa, renounced the world in search of spiritual tranquility. Jalauka is said to have 
succeeded Asoka in Kashmir. Kunala, Asoka’s son from Padmavati had been the governor of Taxila for 
some time, but he was blinded and deposed; and he, too, renounced the world. He never ascended the 
Mauryan throne. Jain sources mention Samprati as the successor. (Alahakoon, 1979) 


The worst consequence of Asoka’s leanings towards one religious sect was the disillusionment among 
the different religious factions who had once enjoyed enormous power in the society. The Brahmanical 
faith had its heyday under the Nandas, the Jains enjoyed a prominent position under Chandragupta 
Maurya and Asoka was in favor of Buddhism. All these sects had their eyes on the powerful Magadha- 
Mauryan throne to empower themselves. Thus, at the death of Asoka, there were three religious 
factions ready to measure swords in the struggle of power. The Buddhists had three claimants- Tissa, 
Mahinda and Kunala, but none of them had political and imperial ambitions. In fact, Tissa and Mahinda 
renounced the world during Asoka’s lifetime; while the next claimant, Kunala was blinded and deposed 
by a jealous queen of Asoka i.e Tissarakha. Kunala, too, renounced the world, though later, during 
Asoka’s lifetime.The Buddhists lost their claim when Kunala was lost as a political leader. 


Samprati was supported by the Jain faction. In fact, he had been converted to Jainism even before his 
accession to the Mauryan throne. Titthagalipanna says that the Mauryas came to power 210 years after 
Mahavira Nirvana in 527 B.C. i.e they came to power in 317 B.C. The first three Mauryan rulers ruled for 
85 years. Therefore the accession of Samprati would fall on 295 Mahavir Era (which begins in 527 B.C.) 
that is Samprati ascended the Mauryan throne in 232 B.C. As the viceroy of Ujjain, Samprati was the heir 
and claimant to the Mauryan throne. 


The Hindus pinned their support on Jalauka, who was born when Asoka was a viceroy of Taxila under 
Bindusara. There seems to have been a strong support for the Hindu faction even within the royal 
household. Tissarakha, the second queen of Asoka, favored the Hindu faction. She even manipulated to 
have the heir apparent, Kunala, blinded and deposed. It can be safely assumed that Tissarakha and 
Jalauka acted in unison. But after her fall, the Hindus lost their claim on Pataliputra and Jalauka was 
confined to northwest. 


Since the Buddhists were out of the power game after the blinding and renunciation of Kunala, the Jains 
got an upper hand with Samprati on the throne. With the help of a powerful minister of Asoka, 
Ramagupta, Samprati assumed absolute control over the Mauryan Empire even during the lifetime of 
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Asoka, who was reduced to the position of a prisoner. The Hindus, led by Jalauka, were successful in the 
North West part of the empire. He carved out a kingdom with Taxila as his capital and extending as far 
as Kanauj in the south. With the fall of Tissarakha, the Hindus lost contro! over Pataliputra, leaving 
absolute control in the hands of the Jain faction led by Samprati. in short, the huge empire of Asoka was 
divided between the Hindus and the Jains; with the Hindus in control of the western part of the empire 
with Taxila as the capital and the Jains in control of the eastern part with Pataliputra as the capital. 


Thus, we can see that it was Samprati who succeeded Asoka on the Mauryan throne in Pataliputra. 
There are a few other factors which support this view- (Alahakoon, 1979) 


Firstly, Samprati held the empire intact, except for the North West parts which were under Jalauka. 
Samprati is said to have held the territory as far as Kanauj in the north, Ujjain in the west and the Tamila 
lands in the south. Thus, there was no diminution of the empire under Samprati, except for the land 
beyond Kanayj. It follows that Samprati might have inherited the eastern part of the empire while 
Jalauka might have seized the western part. Therefore, the partition was only between Samprati and 
Jalauka. 


Secondly, Samprati was converted to Jainism by Suhastin. The Jain Guru of Chandragupta Maurya was 
Bhadrabahu. The time gap between Bhadrabahu and Suhastin is 70 years. Therefore it follows that the 
time gap between Chandragupta Maurya and Samprati also would be approximately 70 years. 
Considering the fact that the first three Maurya rulers ruled for 85 years only, Samprati seems to have 
lived quite close in time of Asoka. 


Thirdly, the Dhammavijaya of Asoka and the Dharmavijaya of Samprati are so similar that the latter 
seems to be continuation of the former in principle; but for his inclination towards Jainism. Thus, it 
seems that Samprati was possibly Asoka’s immediate successor. 


Fourthly, no Purana says that Dasaratha succeeded Asoka. Some say Kunala while some say Suparsva or 
Suyasha succeeded Asoka. The Puranic chronology is Asoka followed by Kunala followed by Samprati 
followed by Dasaratha...... The total reign period of Samprati and Dasaratha is 17 years with 9 years to 
Samprati. There is also a hint that the admission of Kunala’s regnal years in the Mauryan list of kings is 
contrary to the Puranic chronology. He is out of place in the Maurya geneology. Thus, it can be proved 
that Samprati succeeded Asoka. 
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Samprati is said to have ruled over the entire eastern portion of the Mauryan Empire and the Deccan. 
Even as an emperor, he seems to have spent much of his time in Ujjain, to cope with the menace from 
North West. He is closely linked with Gujarat, Rajasthan and Kathiawad and exercised control over the 
people of Andhra, Saurashtra, Coorg and the Far South. The welfare missions of Samprati in the 
Andhradesa, Maharashtra and the south prove one thing- that the Andhras had not established 
themselves as yet over the Deccan, politically (Alahakoon, 1979). Thus, it can be surmised that since 
Samprati ruled over Deccan, the rise of the Satavahana power under Simuka will have to be placed after 
Samprati, but not immediately after the death of Asoka, as is believed by some early historians. 


According to some early historians, the Andhras rose to power after the death of Asoka in 235 B.C. But 
Asoka died in 232 B.C. and not 235 B.C. The only known partition of the empire was between Samprati 
and Jalauka; and Simuka had no place in this partition. There was no diminution of the empire towards 
the south. But, it appears that the south was becoming increasingly restless. Not only did Samprati 
launch a vigorous missionary program in the lands of the Anaryas in the south, particularly in the Andhra 
and the Tamila countries, but also got the missionaries to inspire a sense of fear of the might of the 
Mauryan monarch in the hearts of these people. The movement for the breakaway of the Andhras was 
possibly getting underway at this time and the methods of pacification were evidently designed to meet 
with this threat. With the rise of the Jain faction, the theory of non violence and pacifism reached the 
extreme; and this in turn might have animated the spirit of local independence in the south. The might 
of the Mauryan monarch was busy containing the threats from Jalauka. The Southerners were seething 
with discontent and might have started asserting their independence in their respective smailler 
territories and also issuing their own coins to further consolidate their independence. Thus, undue 
pacifism of Asoka and more so of Samprati led to the downfall of the Mauryan might. 


The Mauryan economy was based on absolute control of the central authority on every economically 

productive aspect. Land, the primary factor in production, was under strict state supervision. The state, 

while it did not deny the right to private property, adopted measures which effectively controlled and 

checked the growth of big landed estates. The reason for this harsh measure lies in the tribal 

background of the territorial state. A study of Arthasastra of Kautilya shows that he took every possible 
precaution against the tribal chiefs. He would not allow them to enjoy big landed estates. If the occasion 
demands, as a measure of expediency, tribal chiefs should be pacified and tempted by the reward of 
such territories as may be under constant troubles or near the territory of a powerful king. At another 
place, he recommends measures to put down the troubles created by a corporation (sreni) or a leader of 
the corporation (srenimukhya) (Rai, 1974). Disintegration of the tribal land system was necessary for two 
reasons- the existence of tribal chiefs may produce sinister political consequences by hampering the 
growth of a territorial monarchy; and it was economically harmful to the national economy. 
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Kautilya adopted several measures to arrest the growth of landed estates. The institution of slavery was 
discouraged as an economic step taken to weaken the age old institution of large landed property which 
was maintained by a big band of slaves. Slavery was rendered almost extinct. Tribal chiefs owned big 
estates whose production languished because of the remote interest shown by them. The growth of the 
system of absentee landlordism was a heritage of the past which was to be wiped out. Kautilya was 
mainly concerned with the exploitation of land resources and landlordism appeared anachronistic to his 
economics. There can be surmised two extremely important doctrines of the Mauryan state- the ultimate 
ownerhip of the land was vested in the state which could deprive one of land and give it to others and 
secondly mere holding of land is not enough. Land must in possession of those who could make best use 
of it. This is a direct blow to absentee landlordism. The state ownership of land is corroborated by Greek 
historians. 


The land system in the pre Mauryan period was an aristocratic affair. Although right from Ajatashatru 
down to the Nandas, we have an unbroken history of the collapse of the tribal political organization due 
to its inner contradictions, yet its economic fabric was still reared in the form of landed estates 
maintained by aristocratic families. 


This organized onslaught on the lingering vestiges of tribal economy produced two changes of far 
reaching consequences in the land system of the Mauryan period. On one hand, the state itself emerged 
as the greatest landlord and on the other there grew up a class of real producers engaged in small scale 
production (Rai, 1974). Thus we can see that the Mauryan state followed an economic policy which 
ultimately proved fatal to its own existence. While the basis of tribal collectivistic economy was broken, 
the concept of private property did not receive any impetus from the state. The Mauryan interlude, 
thus, if on one hand, it removed the inner contradiction in the tribal economy by destroying the tribal 
republican states and whittling down the status of the privileged class; on the other hand, it sliced off 
the big estates thriving under the panoply of the various petty rulers and chieftains and in this way 
brought about some sort of consistent and equitable economy in the nation. 


Further, by giving a fillip to working class and lessening the importance and role of landed aristocrats 
who were eating the bread of idleness, the Mauryas gave a huge boost to national economy and 
brought prosperity. But private enterprise was hardly encouraged. State itself was the greatest land 
holder. The enterprising section of the upper class smarted under the strict officialdom. It followed an 
economic policy which brought into prominence the Sudras, the tillers of the soil. This resulted in a two - 
fold process- a reaction against the strict and rigorous control ultimately leading to the rise of a 
privileged bureaucrat establishing a kingdom with the help of the conservative section; and the 
resentment of the disgruntled members of the tribes eventually reviving their own tribal economy. (Rai, 
1974) 
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Thus, the attempts of Kautilya, the imperialist, at wiping out the vestiges of tribal economy ultimately 
came to a naught. The reasons of this failure lie latent in the economic policy enunciated by the 
Arthasastra. A large number of stern measures, recommended by Arthasastra were calculated to 
destroy the tribal structure of the society and the economy without giving any encouragement to 
private economy which was under strict state control. The state was the largest land holder, subserved 
by resourceless petty cultivators who could be supplied seeds and implements. Comparatively neglected 
were the small land holders, carrying on their tilling operations independently. 


The position of the nobility, comprising of the aristocrats, thriving on the agrarian economy from the 
Vedic age was seriously undermined. On the other hand, Sudras formed the backbone of the national 
economy as the labourers, wage earners and tillers of the soil and received a boost from the state policy 
creating a sense of resentment among the nobility. 


Furthermore, the pressure of a highly paid bureaucracy and a large army could not have possibly 
sustained over a period of 150 years without a strain on agricultural economy (Thapar, 1975). Either 
these two money consuming institutions would have had to be whittled down or in periods of 
depression, fresh sources of income would have to be found. Finally, the strongest bond in uniting 
people into a single political entity- the desire on the part of the people to become a nation- was 
lacking. The divergences in the various parts of the subcontinent were too great to allow the formation 
of a national unit. 


The subsequent fragmentation of the subcontinent was not entirely random and baseless, for it led to 
the identification of geographical areas as political entities. These, with some modification, were to 
remain the nuclei of political units in the subcontinent for many centuries. 


The post Mauryan period is marked by a revival of tribal spirit and the establishment of smaller 
independent principalities in various parts of the country (Rai, 1974). The subjugation of the North West 
parts of the subcontinent by the Bactrian Greeks, the smaller dimensions of the Sunga empire and the 
founding of smaller states and principalities- both monarchical and republican in the northern and 
southern parts of the empire of Asoka- generated an insularity of vision manifested by the replacement 
of Kautilya’s definition of an emperor’s territory extending between the Himalayas and the Great Ocean. 
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Chapter 2 
ARCHAEOLOGY OF EARLY HISTORICAL DECCAN 


This chapter is based solely on archaeological data. It represents the material culture of the people 
during the time period of circa 300 B.C. to 200 A.D. in the Deccan covering a span of five centuries. 


Politically, this period encompasses the regimes of the Maurya dynasty through the Sunga- Kanva- 
Kusana dynasties in the north, the Ksatrapas in the west and the Satavahana dynasty in Deccan. 


Sources comprise the various structural and other remains, artifacts found from excavations and 
explorations. In general, the material remains include the objects of human manufacture consisting of 
artifacts, implements, utensils, ornaments, artistic objects and other crafts, dwellings, etc which 
represent the sum total of the material equipment created by the people to satisfy their biological and 
social needs and adapting themselves to the environment. In a broader sense, these remains also help in 
understanding and analyzing the attitudes, beliefs and customs, ideas, institutions, arts and sciences, 
philosophy and social organization. 


The material remains, though few, throw sufficient light on the technological progress achieved during 
these five centuries. The main aim is to discuss all the material data available in a nutshell and evaluate 
its importance to the extent to which it has helped in the progress of the day to day life of the people. 
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The area of study is primarily the region of the Deccan, comprising of the present states of Maharashtra, 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. Most of the sites excavated in these regions have been taken in to 
consideration for the study. Many of these places were more or less culturally linked in ancient times, 
because of their strategic, cultural, commercial or political importance. 
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Some of the sites have been dug extensively while some have been excavated for understanding the 
cultural chronology of the settlement. The major excavated sites include- Amravati (I.A.R., 1953-54, 
1958-59, 1973-74, 1974-75), Bahal (I.A.R., 1956), Bhokardan (Deo and Gupte, 1974), Brahmagiri 
(Wheeler, 1947-48), Brahmapuri (Bhandarkar, 1878-1880; Kundangar, 1943-44; Sankalia and Dikshit, 
1952; Khandalvala, 1960), Chandravalli (Wheeler,1947-48), Dharanikota (I.A.R. 1961-62, 1962-63, 
1963-64, 1964-65), Dhulikatta (|.A.R., 1974-75, 1975-76, 1976-77), Ellora (|.A.R., 1960-61), Hemmige 
(Rao and Nagaraja, 1974), Jaugada (I.A.R., 1956-57), Jadigenahalli (Sheshadri, 1960), Karad (Dikshit, 
1949), Kasrawad (Diskalkar, 1949), Kaundinyapur (Dikshit, 1968), Kayatha (Wakankar, 1967), 
Kesarapalle (\.A.R., 1962), Kondapur (Yazdani, 1941; Ahmed, 1950; Dikshit 1952), Mahurjhari (Deo, 
1978), Maski (Yazdani, 1935-36, 1936-37; Gordon, 1945; Thapar, 1957), Nagarajunakonda (I.A.R., 1955- 
56, 1956-67, 1957-58, 1958-59, 1960-61), Nasik (Sankalia and Deo, 1951-52), Nevasa (Sankalia et al, 
1960), Paithan (Syed Yusuf, 1936-37, 1965-66, 1975-76), Paunar (Deo and Dhavalikar, 1968), Pauni 
(l.A.R., 1967-68), Peddabankur (1.A.R., 1967-68, 1968-69, 1970-71, 1971-72, 1972-73, 1974-75), Piklihal 
(Allchin, 1960), Prakashe (Thapar, 1967), Salihundam (Subramanyam, 1964), Sattanikota (I.A.R., 1967- 
68, 1974-75, 1076-77, 1977-78, 1979-80), Sisupalgarh (Lal, 1949), Sopara (Indraji, 1885), Takalghat- 
Khapa (Deo, 1970), Ter (I.A.R., 1957-58, 1961-62, 1967-68; Barret, 1960; Deshpande, 1965; Chapekar, 
1969) , T. Narasipur (Seshadri 1971), Vadgaon- Madhavpur (|.A.R., 1971-72, 1972-73, 1974-75, 1975- 
76, 1976-77, 1977-78; Sundara, 1981), Yeleswaram (Khan, 1963), etc. (All in Margabandhu, 1985) 
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On the basis of these excavations, the settlement patterns of the early historical times are divisible into 
two periods basing on some distinct features as guidelines (Margabandhu, 1985). The chronological 
scheme is found to be changed by the evidences from these sites- Period | is dated to circa 600- 300 B.C. 
ie the rise of the janapada of Magadha to the status of an empire and Period II circa 300 B.C. to 200 
A.D., the Mauryan times in the Deccan especially the time period after the death of the Mauryan 
emperor Asoka and the proper consolidation of the Satavahana power in the Deccan by Simuka. 


Period | witnessed a number of small villages emerging as centres of local importance like Bahal, 
Bhokardan, Eran, Jokha, Maheshwar, Nagda, Nasik, Navdatoli, Paithan, Tripuri, Ujjain etc 
(Margabandhu, 1985). Excavations at these sites revealed the fact that early settlers preferred to live 
along river banks or near sources of raw materials. These were well founded settlements with the origin 
of some of them going back to prehistoric times. 


The early settlements were simple in type. The remains of houses are scanty. They were built of mud 
and mud bricks with clay as mortar. Burnt bricks were rarely used. Plaster consisted of clay mixed with 
husk and hay and broken tiles were also found. 


A progressive development of villages and towns are in evidence in period Il. It also witnessed increasing 
activity in the field of trade and commerce. Settlements were connected by roads and other means of 
communication, which became traditional caravan routes in later times. All along these trade routes in 
western India and the Deccan, some of the most important Buddhist shrines were excavated in the rock 
like Bhaje, Karle, Kanheri, Junnar, Pitalkhora, Ellora, etc. These testify to habitations connected by trade 
routes supplying various materials enroute. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Civil Architecture 


Excavations have revealed a developed system of planning. Burnt bricks begin to replace mud bricks to a 
large extent. They were generally laid on a thin layer of mud mortar in alternate rows of headers and 
stretchers, the joints of which usually never met. Drains were of rings, pots or bricks sunk deep in the 
backyard of the houses in the form of soak pits. Bricks were used for platforms and other structures 
also. Lime mortar was also used but only in the floors of the houses. Plaster was of mud or lime mixed 
with hay and husk. Lanes and roads with houses on both sides and other features suggest that planning 
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had matured in this period. Architecture of the times had a common pattern that remained unchanged 
throughout this period. 


Maharashtra 


The early structure at Kaundinyapur (Dikshit, 1968) dated circa 300-200 B.C. consists of a few walls of 
bricks laid in alternate courses. Some others were built of brick bats lined with small blocks of trap 
stone. Buildings of later phase (100 B.C. - 200 A.D.) were made in an orderly manner. Two brick buildings 
with a brick pavement had been laid in headers and stretchers, occasionally supported by a ledge of a 
course of bricks. But in the foundation of walls, the bricks were laid in a ladder pattern i.e header course 
alternated by a stretcher course. 


Brahmapuri (Sankalia and Dikshit, 1952) has revealed house plans and other features of the town. They 
have been well laid out representing a typical Satavahana settlement. Foundations were made by 
embedding large pebbles in layers of sticky clay and over it the brick walls were laid; sometimes the 
front of the house was leveled and covered with stone slabs. This feature is noted in the towns situated 
on the river tracts of the Deccan. The burnt bricks were laid in alternate courses and mud bricks were 
also used which contained lot of rice husk and hay. A typical house consisted of three rooms covered by 
a sloping bamboo roof and wooden rafters on which were fixed flat convex ended and grooved tiles by 
means of iron nails. Houses were separated from each other by a small passage. No doors were found. 
But it appears a wooden frame was inserted into the slit to this door and was attached by iron hinges- a 
specimen of which was found. Inside the kitchen were found two hearths with a fixed water storage jar. 
The floor was paved with bricks and plastered with cow dung. The hearths were made of large pebbles 
and cemented with clay and their fronts enclosed by clay and boulders. 
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Satavahana houses at Brahmapuri were sealed off by low brick structures of a later period; the floor of 
which were made of lime concrete mixture of small pebbles and stones. It is a typical feature reported 
at many sites of this region. 


Paunar (Deo and Dhavalikar, 1968 in Margabandhu, 1985) has not revealed any structures, but a series 
of lime floors were exposed consisting of hard brown clay mixed with lime. Post holes on floors suggest 
a laid out house for roof. Later period (circa 100 B.C. to 200 A.D.) was characterized by well equipped 
houses with soakage jars and tiles. It is apparent that the tiled roof was the architectural mode in vogue 
in many towns of this period. 


Contemporary town of Kondapur {Yazdani, 1941 in Margabandhu, 1985) has also yielded similar large 
houses built of mud and burnt bricks. Some houses with paved rectangular rooms, floors with brick bats 
and furnaces have been suggested to be metallurgists’ shops. An interesting feature of the house 
consisted of an underground chamber built with bricks and paved with brick floors and contained 
valuable articles. 
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A religious establishment of the Buddhist order seems to have developed around Pauni (Deo, 1971) 
from 3 century B.C. to the 4th century A.D. Two stupas of brick with gateway complex and another 
plain one were exposed. 


A number of houses at Paithan (ARADND, 1936-37 in Margabandhu, 1985) were built divided by roads 
at cardinal points. Burnt bricks were used and an interesting aspect is the outer surfaces of the walls had 
rounded mouldings made out of full bricks. 


Ter (I.A.R., 1966-67, 1968-69, 1974-75 in Margabandhu, 1985) has also revealed evidence of settlement 
from circa 200-100 B.C. From the first century A.D., a prosperous township grew up with buildings of 
baked bricks and floors of hydraulic lime mortar. The town was also fortified. Many structures of 
Buddhist affiliation have been exposed. Some floors were made up of either undressed stones or loose 
brown mud or pounded hemp and lime spread on the black soil below. 


Nasik (Sankalia and Deo, 1950-51 in Margabandhu, 1985) has not revealed any evidence of structures. 
Post holes indicate mud huts, with sloping roofs as many tiles were recovered. Large storage jars were 
sunk in the kitchen. 


Similar evidence also comes from Nevasa (Sankalia et al, 1960 in Margabandhu, 1985). Post holes and 
lime floors were often encountered. These present a picture of houses with lime floors, clay walls and 
roofs covered with tiles. Some stones blocks were used for pavement purposes. Storage jars were found 
with remains of charred grains. The next phase at Nevasa (circa 100 B.C. - 200 A.D.) seems to have been 
a flourishing period. A number of new features are adopted now. Houses were built of burnt bricks with 
deep foundations connecting soak pits and tiles used for roofing. But the rooms were of smaller sizes 
and built back to back in a group of four rooms with openings on the east and west. The floors 
comprised of black clays, hay and lime. Storage jars and globular pots were found fixed inside. 
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The early phase at Karad (circa 300-100 B.C.) (Dikshit, 1949 in Margabandhu, 1985) revealed plans of 
mud and mud brick structures while the later phase (circa 100 B.C. — 200 A.D.) was characterized by 
extensive use of double moulded tiles, plain and curvilinear bricks and ring wells. 


At Bahal (1.A.R., 1956-57 in Margabandhu, 1985), a floor of rammed pebble with post holes and a few 
tiles were the only evidence reported. 


At Bhokardan (Deo and Gupte, 1974 in Mragabandhu, 1985), the early habitation (circa 300-100 B.C.) 
was marked by floors rammed with murrum, black clay and lime. There were simple structures raised 
on posts supporting thatched roof. The absence of burnt bricks or mud bricks is significant. During the 
succeeding period, a new development comes into focus. There are structures with properly laid 
foundation, better floors made of tiles rammed with clay or lime, use of burnt bricks, knowledge and 
device in sanitation and use of roof tiles. All these indicate an economic prosperity that prevailed up to 
the early 3rd century A.D. 
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At Prakashe (Thapar, 1967 in Margabandhu, 1985), burnt brick balls with traces of holes for posts were 
exposed, 


Karnataka 


At Brahmagiri (Wheeler, 1947-48), stone rubbles were used in the foundations of the walls of houses in 
“Megalithic” times. A wide rubble road has been traced out, with terraces at intervals to conform to the 
slope. 


Number of houses with flanking rooms, halls, courtyard, attached wells and soakage drains built of 
bricks suggest a well planned settlement at Vadgaon — Madhavpur (I.A.R., 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-74, 
1974-75, 1977-78 in Margabandhu, 1985). In all seven phase were found with lower three levels to pre- 
Satavahana period (1st century B.C. and 1st century A.D.) and the upper four levels to the Satavahana 
period (circa 100 — 300 AD). Inside the structures were found storage, granaries, circular in shape in 
addition to globular pots fixed on brick platform. Wells were built of wedge shaped bricks and 
foundations were made of pebbles, rubble and laterite murrum, 


At Chandravali (\.A.R., 1977-78 in Margabandhu, 1985), the settlement (300 B.C. — 200 A.D.) has 
revealed brick built houses and rooms with lime plastered floors. 


Banavasi (1.A.R., 1970-71 in Margabandchu, 1985) has also yielded remains of an early historic habitation, 
but details are too little 


Andhra Pradesh- 


Peddabankur (|.A.R., 1968-69, 1970-71, 1971-72, 1972-73, 1974-75, 1977-78 in Margabandhu, 1985) has 
revealed a settlement with planning of a developed order. The early period (circa 250 — 100 B.C.) is 
represented by structures of bricks, wells, cisterns etc and continues further to the Satavahana period 
(circa 50 B.C. —- 200 A.D.). Brick houses were built over rubble foundations. A shrine with a stone built 
platform of an elliptical plan has been identified. A series of square and rectangular cisterns of brick and 
brick platform with pieces of iron slag and two ovens indicate it to be a blacksmith’s forge. A few wells 
with drains closed by brick structure lead the sewage outside. 


At Dhullikatta (\.A.R., 1974-75, 1977-78, 1978-79 in Margabandhu, 1985), walls were built on rubble 
foundations. The settlement was fortified with two huge brick built gateways and rows of guard rooms 
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and pathways, datable to the Satavahana period (circa 100 B.C. — 200 A.D.). A brick built stupa was 
traced out inside and remnants of brick buildings and six structural phases were identified. In the next 
phase, spacious rooms with brick floors, massive granaries, wells and sewerages were exposed 


Contemporary settlement at Satanikota (|.A.R., 1974-75, 1977-78, 1978-79 in Margabandhu, 1985) is 
also well-planned. Township was encircled by a fort, moat and gateway built of kadappah slabs laid on 
mud, mortar directly on basal patinated gravel. It was faced with baked brick wall laid in mud mortar. 
Inside was a wide pavement of brickbats over the patinated gravels over which a settlement came up. 
The gateway was approached by a flight of steps, parapet wall of baked bricks and stone and a door 
evidenced by socket holes. A draw bridge is traced out near the gate. The fort has been repaired twice. 
A series of rectangular rooms and enclosures built in brick laid in mud mortar mixed with grit was traced 
in front and inside some walls were found with abundance of tiles. In the next phase, platforms with 
post holes and rooms along with drains were traced out. The settlement was deserted after Satavahana 
times, i.e. circa 250 A.D. 


At Amravati (I.A.R., 1973-74, 1974-75 in Margabandhu, 1985), the excavations of Mahastupa have 
revealed an early settlement nearby with huts of wattle and daub; and posts grew in size during the 
Satavahana times. 


In the early phase at Salihundam (circa 400 ~ 200 B.C.) some brick platforms and floors were exposed. 
In the next phase (circa 100 B.C. - 200 A.D.) houses were better planned and use of different shapes and 
sizes of bricks were noticed. A Buddhist establishment thrived here with incessant activity. 


Most of the features of the houses, use of burnt bricks, lime brick and rubble floors, drain with ring and 
brick wells, soakage jars and pits, roads, streets and narrow lanes, rooms with a central courtyard, tiles 
for roofs are found to have been adopted in a meticulous manner in most of the settlements. Some 
important, well-developed towns are Bhokardan, Brahmapuri, Beasnagar, Karad, Kondapur, Nasik, 
Nevasa, Paithan, Ter, Vadgaon-Madhavpur, etc. 


Many of them have not revealed clear evidence of house plans, since excavations have not been 
conducted on a larger scale. However, from about circa 3rd century B.C., foundations were laid for the 
development of villages and towns, increasing knowledge of iron technology furthered the growth 
which reached its maturity at about 2nd — 3rd century A.D. 
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2. Defence Architecture 


Fortifications around cities and towns are done mostly for two reasons — to protect the habitation away 
from the ravages of natue such as flooding, erosion, wild animals or defence from external danger i.e. 
enemy attacks. 


Fortified towns are known from Chalcolithic period, the earliest evidence being from Mohenjo Daro, 
Harappa, Kalibangan and Lothal. The definition of the term and the classification of their purpose in 
terms of architectural patterns are still controversial in nature (Mate, 1970 in Margabandhu, 1985). 


The rampart wall is suggested to be more of the nature of protection against rivers than actual 
fortifications against enemy attack. All of them were mud bricks ramparts with pavement made of 
burnt bricks. 


During the Early Historical Times, fortifications of cities and towns were almost compulsory. The general 
architectural features (A. Ray, 1964 in Margabandhu, 1985) consisted of a rampart surrounding either a 
palace complex or the important parts of the city with bastions, entrance gateways and moat on the 
outside. But the nature of the building complex differed from place to place. The most important 
evidence of fortified townships comes from Nagarajunakonda and Dharanikota, both on rivers Krishna 
and serving as forts as well. 


Oy Rags el NAGARIUNAKONDA 1957 
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The citadel with fort, ditch, gates and barracks at Nagarajunakonda (I.A.R., 1957-58, 1958-59 in 
Margabandhu, 1985) throw light on the “town-planning” and reveal the flourishing condition of the 
capita! of the post-Satavahana Ikshvakus. The citadel wall enclosing a trapezoidal area ran along the 
right bank of river Krishna, while on the south it surrounded the Peddakundelugutta hill. Two phases of 
defense construction were traced out; the lower or earlier phase was represented by rampart of 
murrum at base resting on the natural soil except on the west where it was made on earlier habitation. 


In the next phase, a burnt brick wall was added — built either on the existing rampart or on the 
secondary filling directly on the base rock surface. The rampart was surrounded by a ditch. Two main 
gateways were traced on the east and the west and a narrow postern gate on the north. Nearby the 
eastern gate were barracks and stables. In the central area, were found a few fragmentary brick 
structures — perhaps dormitories for the royal retinue. A private bath was found in one of them. The 
major establishment inside was the Ashwamedha site along with other ritualistic structures enclosed by 
a massive compound wall and a palace complex. Many structures equally significant were traced 
outside the fort such as the stadium, temples, pillared halls and bathing arenas. It indicates that only 
important personnel, the royalty, the defense and the nobility lived in the area of the fortifications. 


Seven structural phases of high wall was traced at Dharanikota (I.A.R., 1962-63, 1963-64, 1964-65 in 
Margabandhu, 1985) of which in the early six phases, the wall served as an embankment cum wharf 
abutting a deeply cut navigation channel. The channel was connected to the main river Krishna for 
leading in the boats during high tide and these were berthed at the wharf. Phase |, the earliest, is 
datable to 2nd century B.C. 


Some other sites have also revealed evidences of fortified settlements datable to the Early Historical 
Times. They include Banavasi, Dhulikatta and Satanikota (|.A.R., 1977-78, 1978-79 in Margabandhu, 
1985). The last one has yielded some new features and the fortifications can be dated to circa 250 - 200 
B.C. 


At Dhulikatta (I.A.R., 1974-75, 1975-76, 1976-77 in Margabandhu, 1985) was traced a mud brick 
fortifications which belongs to the pre-Satavahana times. The fort was cut later and two huge brick built 
gateways entered by a flight of steps was built and a number of rooms possibly identified as guard 
rooms and pathways to the structures inside were also traced made of rubble murrum and silt. A stupa 
was also exposed, The settlement continued upt the 4th-5th century A.D. 
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Another fortified township is Banavasi (I.A.R., 1970-71 in Margabandhu, 1985). It has moat on three 
sides and the fort was repaired twice, but reinforced with brick bats and laterite blocks. A few religious 
buildings were traced but one of which is apsidal in shape. It belongs to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 


Many of the towns were fortified during the early historical times. The earliest defensive walls were 
made of mud and bricks. Rubble was used for rampart at some places during 3rd and 2nd century B.C. 


The main aim of fortifications seems to be to ward off threat of external danger. Therefore, areas were 
selected and developed in such a manner that they were protected by nature in one way or the other 
like for instance on the banks of a river, flanked by hills or high eminences. In most cases the whole city 
was not fortified. The dwellings of the common folk were outside the fort area. Only the defence 
establishment, the royalty and their retinue and possibly nobility resided in the walled enclosure. 


However, the structural features reveal the high engineering skill of the builders. Such a planned city 
definitely suggests the co-operation of architects, artisans and craftsmen. The technical sill of erecting 
huge wooden reinforcements at Ujjain or massive protective embankment with laterite blocks at 
Dharanikota or the imposing gateway at Sattanikota speak of technical superiority and ingenuity of the 
builders. 


Economy 


This period witnessed rapid strides in all fields of economy, revealed by trade, transport and exchange. 
The growth of economy depended upon trade and commerce which also had the effect of linking town 
and village thereby increasing contacts. 


It is inconceivable that only agricultural economy could sustain a well knit political regime of the 
Mauryas, Sungas, Satavahanas, Kshatrapas and Kushanas with a secure administration and disciplined 
defence force. The economy tends to suggest a strong industrial base. Evidences indicate that artisans 
and other skilled craftsmen were encouraged by the rulers to produce and manufacture goods on a 
large scale. The existence of well-organised trade guilds are testified by inscriptions in a number o 
Buddhist caves in Deccan and Western India. Road and other forms of communication seem to have 
also rapidly developed in proportion to the speedy movement of goods and exchange of commodities. 
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Moreover, the large scale clearance of forests in and around the growing settlements also brought more 
land under cultivation raising agricultural production and more revenue in return since land revenue 
remained the main stay of state income in any agricultural economy. 


The rulers of the Deccan, Central and Western India namely the Satavahanas and the Western 
Kshatrapas realized the necessity of a strong economy and encouraged trade and commerce, both 
internal and external. Access to the western sea board enabled them to carry on trade with the Near 
East and Mediterranean which brought great prosperity to the Satavahana dominions. The foundation 
of this prosperous international trade had already been laid in the Mauryan period. Roads and caravan 
routes were developed and consistently maintained which formed the basic aspect for the growth of 
trade and commerce. (Margabandhu, 1985) 
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Caravan routes 


Ter, Paithan, Nasik, Sopara, Junnar, Nevasa, Brahmapuri and Dhanyakataka became important emporia 
of trade, connected by caravan routes. The main road connected Ujjayini and Tagara. From Ujjayini, the 
caravan route came to Mahishmati on the Narmada, then on to Burhanpur. The route then reached 
Ghalotkacha and Ajanta. From here the route branched off in two directions. One road came to 
Bhogavardhana (Bhokardan) then to Rajatataga (Aurangabad) and proceeded on to Pratishthana 
(Paithan) and then to Tagara. It again branched off and one ran through Verul, Nidhivas, Jurnanagara, 
Shelarwadi and Poona. The main route which branched off at Ajanta had one route going to Bahal, then 
into Chalisgaon, Pitangalya (Pitalkhora) and Govardhana. From here, one route went to Kalyana and 
Surparaka and another to Jurnanagara. From near Burhapur one road went to Prachakasa (Prakash). 
From Ujjayini, another main road crossed Bagh and proceeded to Bharukachha (Bharuch). 
(Margabandhu, 1985) 
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MAJOR COMMERCIAL CENTRES IN EARLY HISTORICAL DECCAN 


The Satavahanas realized the need of building roads and communications to facilitate trade wherever 
necessary. Fleet traces out 2 routes, the first starting from Masulipatnam and the second from 
Venukonda and proceeding through Kalyan, Ter, Paithan and Daulatabad to Chandore and Markinda in 
the Ajanta Hills. From here it passed through difficult terrain of Western Ghats over hundred miles to 
Broach. “This was the great highway of the Andhra kingdom and its natural terminus, was at Kaliana. 
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The obstruction of that part by the Saka power in Gujarat forced the tedious overland extension of the 
route through the mountains to Barygaza” (Fleet, 1901 in Margabandhu, 1985) 


Joglekar, in his introduction to Gathasaptasayi of Hala describes the condition of trade in the Satavahana 
period. Thus, Karhad, Jurnanagar, Nagar, Nasik, Paithan and Vaijayanti were flourishing towns, Broach, 
Sopara, Kalyan and Chaul were flourishing ports of trade; Dabhol, Rdjdpur and Vijaydurga were other 
ports of lesser importance. (Margabandhu, 1985) 


There was an easy and well-trodden road from Broach leading to the cities of the North via Ujjain and 
Vidisa and finally connected to Pataliputra. In the Deccan itself a road started from Broach linking Surat 
with the Salsette parts of the South, where it joined the great road to the North running across the ghats 
to Junnar, Paithan and Ajanta. Codrington (|.A. 1930 in Margabandhu, 1985) describes it as the ancient 
high road, “which was fed directly by three main routes from the coast. The first route ran [via] 
Naneghat, Junnar and Paithan, the second ran [via] Malshejghat to Utar and then to Paithan, and the 
third ran [via] Bhor Ghat to Poona and Ahmednagar.” That these routes were ancient is proved by the 
fact that they linked together the most ancient sites of the Deccan such as Bhaje, Bedsa, Kanheri, 
Kondane, Karli, Naneghat etc. 


On the south-east coast many ports flourished during this period. One of the foremost is the 
Dharanikotd alluded by classical writers. Some of the important ancient settlements include Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakondd, Salihundam and Yeleswaram. Most of them had many Buddhist establishments, 
where flocked scholars and monks from all over India and south-east Asia, It can also be mentioned that 
Vengipura was a great junction of routes, most of which became centres of significance. Later on, 
Dubreuil (Subramanyam, 1932 in Margabandhu, 1985) speaks of roads starting from Vengi 


e The road to Kalinga (North-East) 

e The road to Dravida (South) 

e The road to Karnataka 

e The road to Maharashtra (North-West), and 
e The road to Kosala. 


Such a well-connected system of communications and well-knit caravan routes suggest an organized and 
sound economy. Trade not only within the interior was prosperous, but evidences suggest brisk 
commercial activity between India and the outside world. 


The existence of trade and caravan routes reveals the means of transport also. There is plentiful 
evidence for both sea and river traffic described graphically in detail mostly by the classical writers as 
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well as in contemporary literature. The evidence of the sea-trade is also indicated by Satavahana 
coinage on which a frequent symbol is a ship with two masts emphasizing apparently their use for heavy 
tonnage. They resemble the modern coastal vessels (Margabandhu, 1985). Moreover, evidence of 
excavations has revealed port towns along the sea coast on major rivers connected to the sea. Some of 
them were Kaveripattinam, Arikamedu, Dharanikota, Tamralipti on the east and Broach, Sopara, 
Kalliana and Chaul on the western sea-board. 


The evidences from excavations reveal a strong network of inland transport. The evidence comprises of 
model frames of toy-carts with and without wheels, wagon-wheels etc. Some are quite plain and simple 
while a few of them are artistically decorated. Some are covered vehicles, while others are open 
chariots drawn possibly by horses. The coverings were made of some solid material such as a frame 
work of light wood or leather. The wagons were yoked to horses, bulls and even rams. 


Many of them are also identical to modern types. These toy carts are made in copper bronze and 
terracotta. The vehicle types consist of simple carts or ‘Ekka’, bullock-carts, horse drawn chariots, light 
racing chariots etc. They have transverse holes for axle underneath the body and another hole for the 
pole in front. The wheels show heavy and clearly defined hubs and fellies. Brahmapuri (Khandalvala, 
1960 in Margabandhu, 1985) has yielded interesting evidence of covered wagons of copper and a sort of 
light racing chariot from the period dated to circa 200 — 100 B.C. 


Most of these carts/chariots are known to be found during Mauryan to Satavahana times. It is clear that 
means of transport were well suited for both passenger and goods transport. For longer journey 
through rough and wooded countryside, means of transport could have been the caravan of pack oxen. 
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Literary references testify that traders moved in caravans with their commodities so as to avoid being 
attacked by robbers and highway men. 


Many coins are reported from the excavations and explorations of the sites of this period. The early 
ones consist of punch-marked coins, uninscribed and cast coins of gold, silver and copper. Some local 
coinages were prevalent in the post-Mauryan period in the Deccan, though the punch-marked coins 
were still in use. It is these local coins that support the hypothesis that the Mauryans were not 
succeeded by the Satavahanas directly in the Deccan. 


But the pre-dominant coinage of this period is that of the Satavahanas. The Satavahanas issued copper 
coins with Ujjaini symbols which were probably suitable for commercial transactions, in the Avanti 
region. An interesting set of coins are those representing ships found on the South-East coast. They 
depict ships besides the Ujjaini. They indicate not only the political dominance of the Satavahanas in the 
region, but also represent the evidence of maritime traffic patronized by the Satavahana rulers. The 
standard coinage of the Satavahanas was predominantly in lead, which was also of great economic 
significance. In the absence of silver, lead was the only alternative with which the Satavahanas 
maintained the monetary balance between the two currency systems of copper in the north and the 
silver in the west. 


Evidence of foreign coins is also attested to during this period. Roman gold and silver coins mostly in 
hoards have been found from time to time, in south comprising of coastal Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Kerala and Mysore region. 


The prevalence of a well-established currency and means of exchange is revealed by the availability of 
coins. Their distribution also helps to define in a way the physical extent of their territorial domain. 


Arts 


This period also witnessed rapid growth and development in plastic arts and modelling, moulding and 
other aspects and some of the typical techniques were adopted for production on a mass scale. Many 
art centres flourished which eventually became important religious places producing artistic objects of 
varied character. 
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Another development is that of rock architecture, excavations of a number of caves in the trap region of 
North Deccan and the western part of the present Maharashtra state. Most of the caves are situated on 
ancient caravan routes (Sarthavahapatha). Most of them are Buddhist in character. A large number of 
objects depicting religious themes reveal that the growth of art industry as much influenced by the 
religious forces prevailing during the period. 


Moreover, the stable economy encouraged the growth of a variety of arts and crafts. The Buddhist rock- 
cut caves in Western India and North Konkan were all the handiwork of the skilled artists of this period. 


The flourishing artistic activity has been testified by a number of statuettes and figurines which reveal 
the salient features of various schools and styles of art such as the Maurya, Sunga, Kusana and 
Satavahana art. Traces of foreign influence, specifically Graeco-Roman in the manufacture of terracotta 
figurines has been found during the Satavahana period. 


PLXLI, Terracotta suspunsion lamp PLXLIC. Terracotta figurine fe 
jady from Ter. 


PLXLY. Terracotta figurines from Ter 


PLXLI. ‘Torrecotta lid with a lion bunting a deer, from Tee. 


TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 
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Many of the figurines suggest people were following different faiths such as Brahmanical, Buddhist or 
Jain. Deities of the Brahmanical pantheon have been well represented. Equally found numerous are the 
figurines of Buddhas and Bodhisatvas. (Margabandhu, 1985) 


Objects of everyday use 


Objects found in course of worship occur in large numbers. In general, they were used by the followers 
of all faiths alike such as votive tanks, lamps, bells, cymbals, conches, incense-burners etc. Many 
figurines bearing religious themes and objects of religious worship reveal that religion was a 
predominant force throughout this period. 


A wide range of objects comprising the kitchen equipment including vessels and utensils could be 
broadly divided into two groups — different varieties of vessels and domestic accessories of stone. 


Vessels are turned out of many materials such as stone, metal glass, bone, ivory and clay i.e. pottery. 
Among them, pottery vessels naturally form the largest bulk which gives an index of vessel types and 
forms that were in vogue during this period. 


The vessels found from excavations are not in 
complete shape. They are broken pieces and their 
shapes and fabric are identified by comparison and 
suggestive modern parallels. The vessel types include 
cooking vessels, drinking and eating vessels, storage 
vessels, vessels of ritualistic use and vessels used for 
other purposes. 


The stones used for making vessels were of softer 
variety, which were amenable to easy carving such as 
schist, slate-stone, soapstone and steatite. The stone 
vessels include cooking vessels, drinking vessels, 


eating vessels and miscellaneous vessels like ladles, 
jars, lids, knobs, stoppers etc. Although stone vessels are not abundantly reported, quite a few of the 
found are decorated quite artistically that reveals their use for some specific domestic purpose. 
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Metal vessels included the vessels made of copper, iron and one silver vessel from Nevasa. These 
include cooking vessels, drinking and eating vessels, miscellaneous vessels like lids etc and ritualistic 
vessels. Glass vessels have also been reported from quite a number of sites. 


The biggest chunk of vessels is of clay i.e. pottery with a wide range of fabrics, technology and typology. 
Hence it is difficult to classify them in any set pattern. The main wares found in the Early Historical sites 
in the Deccan are - 


> Northern Black Polished ware — found in Deccan during the period of 300 — 100 B.C. The typical 
shapes included rimless bowls, dish, handi, pear-shaped vessel etc 

> Black and Red ware — commonly found in the pre-iron and iron using cultures in the Western 
India and that of the Megalithic cultures of Deccan and South India, It has been found from 
Prakashe, Maheshwar, Maski, Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Paunar, Pauni, Piklihal, Salihundam, 
Nasik, Nevasa, Kaudinyapura and Bhokardan. The common shapes include tulip shaped vases, 
carinated and rimless bowls and dishes, lids, basins etc. 

> Red ware — was mostly used in the kitchen. This purely utilitarian ware occurred at Bahal, 
Bhokardan, Kaudinyapur, Nasik, Maheshwar, Pauni, Prakashe, Brahmapuri, Karad, Paunar, 
Salihundam, Chandravalli, Kondapur and Piklihal. 

>» Micaceous Red ware — a completely utilitarian pottery used for cooking, it occurs at 
Kaundinyapura, Paunar, Takalghat and Khapa and Megalithic levels at Junapani. 

> Russet coated-painted ware -— termed as ‘Andhra’ ware by earlier excavators as it occurred 
predominantly at Satavahana sites like Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Kaudinyapura, Maski and 
Piklihal. 

> Black ware or Black Slipped ware occurred at Paunar, Nasik, Maheshwar, Brahmapuri, Maski, 
Piklihal and Salihundam. The shapes are bowl and dish. 

> Grey ware — includes dull grey, darkish grey, and black grey ware found in all the sites and 
includes bowls, basins, vases, dishes and jars. 

> Kaolin ware — used mostly for preparing models and figurines in the Satavahana Deccan from 
circa 200 B.C. - 200 A.D. Vessels of kaolin ware were reported from Brahmapuri, Kondapur, 
Paunar, Ter, Bhokardan etc. The prominent types are dish, bowl, lid and sprinkler. Bhokardan 
kaolin ware was handmade. 


Foreign wares include Arretine ware found from Dharanikota, Amphorae from Bhokardan, Junnar, 
Nevasa, Ter and Paunar, Rouletted ware from Arikamedu, Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Dharanikota, Maski, 
Nasik, Piklihal, Kondapur and Kesarapalli, Megarian ware from Bokardan, Chandravalli, Nasik, Nevasa 
and Ter. 
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Other domestic accessories include pestle and mortar, simple querns, saddle querns, legged querns, 
mullers, rotary querns, pounding stones, rubbers and balls. 


The personal equipment and toiletteries include caskets, trays, mirrors and mirror handles, combs, 
hairpins, antimony rods, unguent vases, bottles and perfume-holders, ear-cleaners, tooth picks, nail 
parers, skin rubbers, head scratchers etc. 


Chandoli and Nevasa have revealed oldest yarn datable to Chalcolithic times (Gulati, 1961). Some Early 
Historical sites in Deccan have yielded evidence of cloth — Paithan, Kaundinyapur etc. 


Evidence of clothing can also be inferred from the finds of various accessories used for spinning, 
weaving and stitching like spindle whorl, spools, axle of spinning wheel, weaver’s shuttle, needles and 
thimbles. 


Literary references to dress and costumes in general and cloth — cotton, silk and linen in particular are 
also available (Majumdar, 1917; Moti Chandra, 1939-40 in Margabandhu, 1985). In fact, foreign 
travellers express surprise on seeing stitched clothes worn by Indians. Buddhist literature and Jatakas 
and Jain works refer to 18 crafts and occupations organized into guilds in which are included silk 
weavers, calico printers and tailors. Nasik cave inscriptions mention guilds of weavers during 
Satavahana times, as also can be seen from the sculptures and terracotta figurines of those times. 


The evidence found suggests that the textile industry was localized at different centres from where the 
manufactured goods were sent to various parts of the country and also exported abroad. One can also 
infer on the fads and fashions of the times and foreign influences on the clothing pattern 


Dressing also includes use of ornaments and jewellery. They were of diverse types and different kinds. 
They are found as complete jewellery and components or pieces to a full ornament. Complete jewellery 
includes brooches, girdles, breast chains and belts, ear ornaments, necklaces, bracelets, anklets, 
bangles, finger rings, torques, buckles and clasps. Components include beads of semi-precious stones, 
terracotta, ivory, bone, faience, shell, coral, glass, copper, gold etc pendants and amulets. 
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Children played games like dice, chess games, hopscotch and ball games. They played with toys like 
carts with or without wheels, wheels of toy carts, wheeled toys, toy animals and birds without wheels or 
carts, toy figurines of humans, rattles, whistles, miniature vessels and toy furniture. 


An extensive survey of the reports and publications of the archaeological excavations and explorations 
on the sites earlier mentioned helps us to summarise that the material remains of period || especially 
the earlier part are varied, diverse and sumptuous. But there are many aspects for which much more 
evidence should have been available. Several details are yet to be discussed and classified. A number of 
questions remain unanswered. The patchy data is very often devoid of links. 


To a student of cultural history, the range of probable solutions to any given historical problem is 
generally limited because the raw material and basic facts are very often missing. !f much of evidence to 
reconstruct a particular aspect is missing, one has to cite a modern parallel and then interpret the 
probable nature of it. 


Secondly, most of the excavations are limited to the finding of the sequence of the various cultures and 
thus they are vertical excavations in nature. Horizontal excavations have not been conducted ona large 
scale at many sites excepting Nagarjunakonda. Thus, the actual evidence is quire meager to reconstruct 
all the aspects pertaining to the material equipment of the people. 


Thirdly, most of the remains revealed from excavations have not been referred to in contemporary 
literature. At the same time, literary data being mostly deceptive or fanciful in nature cannot be 
corroborated by archaeological data. 


However, the data revealed by archaeological sources presents a bird’s eye view of life of the various 
classes of society and their day to day life. 


Period | represents a stage of urbanization, which was ushered in with the introduction of iron. The 
greatest technological factor that helped rapid progress in the fields of agriculture and industry was 
mainly due to the advent of iron and its exploitation on a commercial basis for the production of varied 
objects of everyday and specialized use. As a consequence, it was possible to clear jungles, lay roads 
and build houses and thus colonise new regions. This contributed to the emergence of towns and cities 
during this period. Several settlements rise up along the river banks. This is true very much in Deccan 
and Western India wherein the foundation of many villages and towns were laid in about the 3rd -2nd 
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century B.C. In a few decades, they became important centres of industry and commerce linked by 
trade and caravan routes and began to cater to the main urban centres and marts and port-towns. This 
growth was mainly due to the impact of iron technology and its further exploitation on a mass scale. 


Secondly, it is seen that India was passing through a phase of economic growth in this period; though 
the situation was different in different parts of the country. The encouragement for bringing more land 
under cultivations may be inferred from numerous land grants of Western India. The export of a 
number of agricultural products to the western world may also have given impetus to increased 
cultivation. Agriculture was no doubt the main occupation of the people, but industry and commerce 
also competed to gain eminence. 


The rapid growth of urban life which usually comes with the development of trade and commerce is the 
most important characteristic of the socio-economic life of India during this period. Although urban 
cultures emerged in these regions one or two centuries earlier, it may be stressed that it had never 
before got such a momentum. As a matter of fact, one of the western writers (Pliny) mentioned of 
thirty major walled towns of the Andhras. 


It was trade, particularly with foreign countries, that mainly brought into being many cities and market 
towns along the inter-state trade routes and near the ports on both the eastern and western coasts. 
Although there are no reliable data to determine the volume of foreign trade with different countries 
and the profits there from, yet, it can be assumed that considerable wealth from abroad poured in the 
country. But there is no clue to know how far it affected the common man. 


Many coins are reported from sites during period Il. The early ones consist of punch-marked coins, 
uninscribed and cast coins of silver and copper. Silver coins are known from 3rd century B.C. at 
Kaundinyapur, Kayatha, Eran, Nasik, Maheshwar etc. They are circular or rectangular in shape and in 
varieties. Other coins of local dynasties including such as Nagas of Eran, Mitras of Noh, Chutu-Anandas 
of Banavasi, Kuras of Kolhapur, Maharathis, Mahabhojas, Mahatalavaras, Mahameghavahanas, 
Sebakas, Bhadras etc. are also found during the time of circa 200 B.C. and some continuing up to 100 
A.D. They are mostly of copper or lead or bronze or potin or some other base metal. 


The technological progress giving impetus to urbanisation has been fairly well reflected in the material 
culture of those times. 
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; eer s, the 
The houses were constructed with mud and burnt bricks with drains in the backyards. helio <a 
cae) 
houses had sloping roofs covered with tiles and finials on top. Houses were built on both side 
streets. 


t sr? iti h metal 
The various domestic equipment comprised of pots and stone ‘utensils’ or utilities. ste — 
i inking, stor 
vessels were used in large numbers, abundance of clay pots attest to use for cooking, drinking 8 
etc. 


Toilette equipment comprised of caskets, mirrors, combs etc. Women used kohl in their eyes with 
special koh! sticks and also wore hairpins of metal, bone and ivory. Innumerable jewellery such as 
necklaces, girdles, belts and individual items such as pendants, beads etc testify to the tastes and 
fashions of the day. Many of them reveal foreign influence. Very likely, some were imported. 


sewn and 
The dress was very simple. Cotton and linen was used to prepare cloth. The people also wore 
stitched garments. 


; ; . Children 
In their leisure, the people seemed to have indulged in games such as dice, chess, balls, etc 
played with a number of human and animal figurines, toy carts, rattles, whistles, etc. 


vanced 
Many tools, implements and equipment of the mason, the carpenter and the farmer show ad 
stage of industrial and agricultural craft. 


. f offence 
Craftsmanship was quite superior as seen in the diverse shapes and types of tools. Weapons 0 exits 
: , ove 
were also not lagging behind. All of them were made of iron which reveals the mastery. 0 
technique of manufacture. 


People consumed vegetarian and non vegetarian food. Rice, wheat bajra, jowar, ragi comprised their 
cereals and pulses. Dals known to them include masur, urd, mung, kulath, etc. Green pea and grass pea 
were also eaten by them (Margabandhu, 1985). Animal remains such as those of cattle, buffalo, goat, 
sheep, pig, ass, etc reveal that they were fully domesticated and served in a number of ways. The 
meat was eaten by the people. Most probably dogs and cats were kept as pets. Elephant, deer, nlgals 
wolf, etc roamed in the nearby jungles. Mollusca and fish were also perhaps consumed. (Margabandhu, 
1985) 
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The increased economic growth is so well reflected in trade contacts with the west which gave impetus 
to the development of a number of ports along the coast. Foreign impact is clearly visible over the 
pottery, coins, dressing ornaments etc. Moreover, foreign techniques were adopted in manufacture of 
objects locally in stone, metal, glass, etc. In addition, this is also a period during which a large number of 
foreigners were assimilated in the Indian society. 


The bulk of writings on the patterns of trade in the Deccan during the Satavahana period have primarily 
relied on Graeco- Roman sources, the findspots and distribution of Roman coins in India, paying very 
little attention to indigenous coin finds. This has resulted in a somewhat exaggerated importance of 
India’s contacts with Mediterranean region. An analysis of the archaeological and numismatic data from 
the latter half of 1st millennium BC indicates that by the time of the Mauryan period, many centres in 
the Deccan had been incorporated into the long distance trade networks of the north. By channelling 
the resources from trade, these centres emerged as the nuclei of political authority. Some of them were 
subsumed under the Satavahanas, while others like the Maharathis and the Mahabhojas continued in 
certain pockets. B.D. Chattopadhyaya and B M Pande (1987) first raised the question of “LOCALITIES” in 
the Deccan in the post Mauryan period and a study of these antecedent cultures would be useful in 
appreciating the expansion of trade networks under the Satavahanas. 


Around the middle of 1st millennium B.C., the Deccan was occupied by a variety of iron using 
communities- the Megalithic cultures in the eastern Deccan and Black and Red ware using communities 
in certain strategic centres in western Deccan. The exchange system and network of these groups is not 
clear- what is evident is their gradual transformation as a result of Mauryan imperialism and expansion 
around 3™ century B.C. Ujjain was a major centre connecting the settlements of the Ganga valley to the 
ports of Bharuch and Sopara on the west coast and centers such as Maheshwar, Nasik, Nevasa, etc on 
the overland route. In the east, the port of Tamralipti or Tamluk provided an outlet and linked up with 
coastal centres further south such as Amravati and Dharanikota on the banks of the Krishna. A third 
overland route went past the central Indian sites of Bharhut and Rupanantha, through Vidarbha and the 
mid- Godavari valley to link up with lower Krishna delta. Punch marked coins and Northern Black 
Polished ware shards indicate Mauryan cultural presence at several sites long these routes. 


The main ports were those of Bharuch and Sopara on the west coast and Amravati on the east coast; 
while the inland route connected the settlements of Maheshwar, Prakashe, Bahal, Nasik, Bhokardan, 
Kaundinyapur, Pauni and Ter. Gold from Karnataka and diamonds and precious stones from Andhra and 
the Deccan were transported to the North along these routes. Literary sources corroborate this as well. 
In contrast to the early Brahmanical literature, Pali texts and the Arthashastra show greater familiarity 
with the mineral resources of the Deccan. 
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It was this resource potential of the Dakshinapatha that led to its continuous use in the post Mauryan 
period, though the development was varied between the eastern and western parts of the Deccan (Ray, 
1991). This variation is quite evident in the numismatic records. In the western Deccan, a local series of 
uninscribed die-struck and cast copper coins have been found at several sites such as Nasik, Maheshwar, 
Nevasa, etc. These were dated to the 3- 2’ century B.C. on the basis of excavations at Bhokardan and 
were followed by a series of inscribed copper coins in the 2" century BC bearing the names of cities or 
urban centres. City issues are known from other centres in central India such as Vidisha, Eran, Ujjain, 
Tripuri and etc- the only issues from Deccan being those from Mahishamati (Maheshwar) and Tagara 
(Ter). It seems that at these centres, power was wielded by some form of an urban corporate body 
known as NIGAMA in the post Mauryan pre-Satavahana period. Information about nigamas or exchange 
centres is also available from inscriptions and to those enumerated above may be added the nigamas of 
Karnataka, Bhojakataka, Bennakataka, Nasik and Bhogavardhana. All these nigamas lie on the overland 
route connecting centres in Karnataka and lower Krishna valley to Ujjain. The other area where the 
nigama played an important role was the lower Krishna valley where the Bhattiprolu inscription lists 20 
members of a nigama. 


1] reor 


Stone Kelo Casket No 4 


BHATTIPROLU RELIC CASKET INSCRIPTION 


The numismatic data indicates that elsewhere in the Deccan, political authority was wielded not by 
nigamas but localised clan groups. Some of the uninscribed coins might belong to them. But they soon 
started issuing coins with their names inscribed on those coins 
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te sacanwyevast [nthe Banavasi (Mysore- Kanara) region 
pe RAN ANS iegece™ arose a Maharathi family named 
mite eT SADAKANA by the surname that was 
( used by all the rulers of the family on 
\ 


their coins (Gupta, 1969; Ray, 1991). 

From these coins, three members of the 

\ family are known so far from the Brahmi 

7 \y legends- Sadakana Kalalaya 

a . Maharathisa, Sadakana  Chutukanha 

“| Maharathisa and Sadakana_ Kanasa 

Moharathiputasa. Of these, who built 

up the kingdom, it is difficult to say, but 

they may be called as the earliest known 

rulers of the Deccan. The coins of these 

Sadakana rulers have a standing bull 

with the inscription on the obverse and a 

tree in railing and a six arched symbol 

i." ! cg a with or without a few minor symbols on 

NY the reverse. They are also known as the 

Bull Maharathis. For the first time, lead 

was used for minting coins. Once it was 

introduced, it became the primary metal of the Deccan coinage for a considerable period of time; before 
spreading to Gujarat and Malwa and maybe Punjab. 


Another family called the ANANDAS or CHUTUS (Gupta, 1969; Ray, 1986) existed in the Karwar region. 
Chutukulananda, Mulananda and Sivalananda are the only members of the family who are known from 
their lead coins. Their coins have a big hill symbol of nine arches- two rows of four small arches each 
one over the other and over them a big arch. Over the symbol is the inscription. The reverse has a tree 
in railing with small symbols. They are the earliest rulers of the Deccan to have adopted the title RAJNO 
(Sanskrit: Rajan) on their coins (Gupta, 1969). Their coins are known from the Karwar region and the 
excavations at Chandravalli, and some other places in Banavasi region. Possibly they had succeeded the 
Sadakanas. 


in Maharashtra, around Kolhapur was another Maharathi family named KURA dynasty (Gupta, 1969; 
Ray, 1991} whose progenitor was Maharathi Kura. His coins bear the legend Maharathisa Kurasa. He 
was succeeded by Vilivaya Kura, who at first retained the title of Maharathi and issued coins with the 
inscription Maharathisa Vilivaya Kurasa and then adopted the title of Raja on his coins. Later, he also 
introduced a metronymic with his name and introduced the inscription Rajno Vasithiputasa Vilivaya 
Kurasa on his coins. This is the first and earliest use of metronymic on Indian coins and reveals that the 
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matriarchal family system was followed by the people to which the Kuras belonged (Gupta, 1969). 
Vilivaya Kura was succeeded by Sivala Kura. His coins had Rajno Sivala Kura and Rajno Madhariputasa 
Sivala Kura as legends. The next and the last known ruler who succeeded Sivala Kura was Gotamiputa 
Vilivaya Kura. His coins necessarily have the metronymic. All these rulers issued their coins in lead and 
introduced POTIN, an alloy of copper and lead. These coins uniformly bear a bow and arrow along with 
the legend on the obverse and on the reverse a hill symbol sometimes associated with a tree. An 
interesting feature of the Kura coins is that they are restruck. The coins of Vasishthiputa Vilivaya Kura 
are restruck with the dies of the coins of Madhariputa Sivala Kura; and the coins of both these rulers 
were restruck with the dies of the coins of Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura. A number of Kura coins have been 
found amongst the coins of Brahmapuri (Kolhapur hoard), cut into half, one- third and a quarter. 
Perhaps they were cut to serve the purpose of fractional coins. 


Another Maharathi family called HASTI/HATTI (Gupta, 1969; Kamalakar and Veerender, 1991) has come 
to light from its lead coins, discovered in the excavations at Veerapuram in Kurnool district. They 
disclose the names of MahaHatti, Vasu Hatti, Siva Maha Htsti, Khadapori Hatti, Sriphalamasi and 
Sivaskanda Hatti. Their coins bear an elephant on obverse and an Ujjaini within a square on the reverse. 


Another dynasty retaining the title Maharathi existed in the area of Belgaum. The coins are of lead with 
elephant on one side and tree in railing on the other side. Above, the legend is Maharathisa Siva 
Kshapanasa (Gupta, 1969). It is not clear whether Siva Kshapana is a personal name or a dynastic name. 
In between the legend and the elephant are three smal! symbols placed variously on different coins. 


So is the case with some other coins that have the title MAHATALAWARA. These coins have a horse on 
one side standing mostly to the left and rarely to right. Coins found around the Godavari region bear an 
inscription- Mahasenapati Bharadajiputra Sagamana Chutukula (Gupta, 1969; Reddy and Reddy, 1983). 
They have a bold swastika on one side and a thunderbolt and arrow motif on the other. The arrow motif 
is similar to the arrow motif on the silver coins of Kshatrapa Nahapana. Possibly he was of Nahapana’s 
family or at least his race. He must have established himself in this region of Nahapana’s fall at the 
hands of Gautamiputra Satakarni. 


A few other families of the period directly claimed themselves Raja. Coins of a family holding this title 
have come to light from Kotalingala in Karimnagar district. They bear the names Kamvayasiri, Gobhadra 
and Samagopa. (Gupta, 1969; Ray, 1991) 
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Another group of rulers having -BHADRA and -MITRA ending names- Damabhadra, Dharmabhadra, 
Satyabhadra, Bhanumitra, Kanhamitra and Suryamitra are known from the coins found in the Vidisha 
region (Gupta, 1969; Jha,2003 and 2004). Most probably, Damabhadra was the earliest ruler. His coins 
seem to have followed the patterns of the punch marked coins. On his coins were a nandipada within a 
circle and the legend Damabhadasa. Suryamitra appears to have been the last ruler of the dynasty. One 
of his coins is found overstruck with the devices of the Satavahana coinage and the legend (Sa)ra 
Satakani(sa) is visible on it. But, for the present, no definite chronology can be suggested for these 
rulers. All these coins are die struck, although on some coins, names have been punched separately 
after die strikng instead of forming a part of the dies. 


Another ruling family is the SADA (Gupta, 1969; Sastri et al, 1992), whose coins have been found in the 
excavations at Vaddamanu in Guntur district. These coins bear a lion facing right on one side and six 
arched hill with some minor associate symbols enclosed in a double line square on the other. The rulers 
are Maha Sada, Sivamaka Sada and Assaka Sada. 


A ruler called Raja Sebaka (Gupta, 1969; Mitchiner, 1998), belonging to the Deccan, is known from 
some stray copper coins. The coins bear on one side a bull or an elephant to the right; the other side 
has a double lined srivatsa and nandipada placed side by side. Some coins from Amravati and 
Dharanikota are believed to be of the Sada affiliation although doubtful. (Ray, 1991) 


The data from lower Krishna valley is based on inscriptions. Senagopa Mudukutala of the inscriptions 
may have been a local chieftain on whom the title of Senagopa was bestowed upon by the Mauryas. 
Similarly, the local affiliation of Senapati Dharaka is evident from his clan name, PAKATAKA (Ray, 1991). 
An inscription from Vaddamanu mentions a Rajno Damaka (Ray, 1991; Sastri et al, 1992); and a Raja 
Kubiraka, chief of the Simha Gothi occur in the Bhattiprolu inscriptions. (Ray, 1991) 


It seems that part of the resources of the ruling groups in the Deccan derived from the opening up of 
long distance trade routes in the Deccan under the Mauryas. These routes were not only overland, but 
also coastal and maritime. This early looping trade, originating from Gujarat and Sindh (Maloney, 1968; 
Ray, 1986) under the Mauryas, was one of the major bones of contention between the Satavahanas and 
the Western Kshatrapas who fought to keep the west coast under their control so as to benefit from the 
international trade flourishing on the west coast. Remains of a Mauryan stupa found at Banavasi on the 
west coast indicate a possible route from Bellary district down to the coast and from there to Sopara 
and Bharuch (Ray, 1986). On the eastern side, C14 dates from Dharanikota provide a range from 475 
B.C. to 205 B.C. give or take 100 years for Northern Black Polished ware. The nucleus of the stupa at 
Amravati has been dated to Asokan period and along with Bhattiprolu, which would have been 
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practically on the coast when the stupa was first built, may have been served by crafts cruising all along 
to Tamluk. 


On the basis of modern parallels, a significant correlation seems to exist between boat designs and 
definite regions along the coasts. While the boat designs of the North West coast including the regions 
of Baluchistan, Sindh, Kutch and Kathiawad closely resemble to the boats of Arabia; boat designs along 
thre west coast in the Deccan show greater variety and are marked by features indigenous to the region. 
DOES THIS IMPLY A GREATER ROLE, HISTORICALLY, IN COASTAL TRADE BY LOCAL POPULACE? 


As mentioned earlier, one of the things introduced in the post Mauryan period was /ead and it was 
primarily used for minting of coins. The use of lead in other material equipment seems to be restricted. 
Lead is known to have been used in the proto historic Harappan period, but there is nothing in post 
Harappan Chalcolithic cultures to indicate its survival or continued use. Kautilya’s Arthashatra, too, 
seems to know the metal as it talks about lead ores. Lead was brought in daily use in the post Mauryan 
period in the form of coins. By and large, its use was confined to the Deccan peninsula. Some scholars 
have argued for the use of indigenous lead sources such as Agucha and Zawar mines in Rajasthan which 
contain the largest lead reserves in India and show traces of old workings. But equally significant are the 
results of the lead isotope analysis of the Sadakana and the Kura coins of the post Mauryan pre- 
Satavahana Deccan. The ratios of the lead isotope of these pre Satavahana coins are different from 
those of any known Asian sources of lead; but closely match those of the Sardinian and Spanish lead 
sources exploited by the Greeks and Romans till 50 A.D. In contrast, the lead isotope ratios of the coins 
of the later Satavahana suggest the exploitation of local sources such as Zawar mines. 


This analysis also raises questions regarding the nature of early maritime trade in the centuries 
preceding the Christian era. In the past, too much emphasis has been placed on Roman 
entrepreneurship and the beginning of sailing networks under Augustus. But, a reanalysis of the 
excavated material from Arikamedu provides fresh insights in to the early Mediterranean contacts. 
Fragments of Garum amphorae from southern Spain have been identified and dated between the 1st 
century BC and 1st century AD. Similarly, amphorae shards dated to 1" century B.C. have been traced to 
the Greek islands of Knidos, Rhodes and Kos. There is also increasing evidence from the Persian Gulf of 
Greek presence in 3"- 2™ century B.C. This data suggests links with the eastern Mediterranean perhaps 
through the Persian Gulf route; and the numismatic evidence would then indicate that lead may have 
been one of the commodities included in these networks. 


A possible explanation can be drawn from the issuing of the silver punch marked coins by the rulers in 
ancient North India. Silver, not being indigenous to India, had to be imported and thus was regarded as 
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mlechchha or impure to discourage its spread in the subcontinent. Being an import item, it was also an 
expensive metal. Owning something made of silver might have been a status symbol at that time; and 
since it was denoted as impure not much silver jewellery have been found. And hence the imported 
metal which was in abundance in the state would have been used by the rulers to mint coins. Similarly, 
with the introduction of lead in the Deccan markets, it was accepted only in the form of coins since 
other requirements were fulfilled by other metals indigenously available. Also the influx of lead in 
Deccan markets meant it had to be used somewhere and by someone who had the control over its use. 
A ruler wanting to issue his own coins would be able to afford the use of lead which was in the market 
due to trade. Thus, lead became the new silver in pre Satavahana Deccan. By the time of conquest of 
Malwa and the adjoining areas by Gautamiputra Satakarni, Deccan was already knowing the metal, its 
features and uses and the indigenous sources of Agucha and Zawar mines gave the Satavahanas easy 
and cheaper access to the metal. Hence, it can be concluded that the lead of the pre Satavahana times 
was of foreign origin being brought into the Deccan through trade and transaction; while the lead 
coinage of the Imperial Satavahanas was sourced indigenously. 


Two aspects of the pre Satavahana situation need to be emphasized in the development of early 
historical civilization in the Deccan. Both these are related to the dynamics of internal changes and 
transformation in the pre Satavahana society. One was the particular nature of the economy which 
rested on small scale production of iron- related artefacts. The other was the substantial evidence found 
from sites of pre Satavahana coinage indicating there was a mobilization of resources at a local level, 
which meant the political elite had the ability and the authority to issue their own coins. Apart from 
these coins, epigraphic evidences also tell us about various local chiefs. Their existence in the sub 
regions of the Deccan continuing into the Satavahana times is known from the Naneghat inscription. 
(Parashar-Sen, 2000) 


On the basis of this information about the local power groups in the Deccan, it can be postulated that 
socio- economic changes within these localities d uring the Mauryan period made it possible for them to 
acquire a certain level of authority. The agricultural surplus generated in the context of the Megalithic 
society provided the necessary historical forces for independent rule and further expansion. 
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Chapter 3 
THE EARLY NUMISMATIC EVIDENCES FROM THE DECCAN 
SECTION | 


The Satavahana Empire was built on the vestiges of the Mauryan rule in the Deccan. However, the 
Maurya- Satavahana transition was not sudden and immediate, as envisaged by the protagonists of long 
chronology for the Satavahanas. Overwhelming numismatic evidence is available to suggest that the 
local coinages emerged in the fragmentation that followed the decline of the Mauryas. Such local coins 
were modelled initially on the five device punch marked coins of the Mauryas, but soon gave way to 
coins of local standards. The punch marked coins of local standard, but imitating Mauryan coins, have 
been encountered in various parts of central India and the Deccan. The earliest of these coins were 
silver plated; faithful in appearance of their Mauryan predecessors. But later, as parts of local currency 
systems, they seem to have evolved their own standards. 


The evolution of these local standards was governed by acceptability factor and fall in the supply of 
silver during the last stages of the Mauryan rule. This can be attributed to the gradual alienation of the 
North West Frontiers brought about in the post- Asokan period. The debasement occurring in the late 
Mauryan punch marked coins is one direct outcome of this historical fact; the other being inflationary 
economic developments. The monetary uniformity achieved during the Mauryan rule through the 
introduction of the silver punch marked coins was lost after their mintage ceased in the post Mauryan 
period. The silver punch marked coins, however, continued to be in circulation as can be seen from the 
often encountered groups of extremely worn out punch marked coins. But, as their condition 
worsened, they must have been subjected to a discount, thereby gradually discouraging their use and 
pushing them out of circulation. The paucity experienced after their issue ceased, together with their 
rapid disappearance from circulation created a situation favourable for the introduction of coins of local 
standards. 


The rate of loss of the Mauryan punch marked coins from circulation must have been different for 
different regions depending on their economic conditions. Economically flourishing areas tend to 
circulate coins more rapidly, thereby hastening the rate of loss in circulation and it must have been in 
such areas that localised currencies made their first appearance. The situation seems to have continued 
until old punch marked coins kept on serving the functions of a higher value silver currency. It is also to 
be noted that epigraphic evidences pertaining to the middle and late post Mauryan period and the early 
Satavahana period continue to use the term ‘Karshapana’ (the Naneghat inscription of Queen 
Naganika)- thereby indicating the continuation and impact of punch marked coins in circulation. But 
soon a situation was to emerge when there would be a paucity of this desired medium of exchange. 
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The currency of silver punch marked coins began to be supplemented by the production of cast copper 
coins as lower denominations. A fairly large number of uninscribed cast coins and die struck coins in 
cheap metals like copper, potin and lead has been reported in the last three to four decades from the 
areas which have known to have passed later under the Satavahanas and North India as well. These 
coins generally bore simple and impersonal designs. The uninscribed coins of North India are generally 
of small size; whereas the Deccan seems to have preferred larger sized coins. A simple crescent-on-hill, 
with or without small ancillary symbols was the most popular design. 


Within the Deccan series, there is a division between the issues from northern Deccan and southern 
Deccan. Coins from northern Deccan (Vidarbha and adjoining areas) have designs on both obverse and 
reverse with hill on the obverse and a hollow cross on the reverse, which appear to be the earliest of 
devices on these uninscribed coins from the Deccan; whereas coins from southern Deccan (Karnataka- 
Andhra border areas) are uniface with a simple hill on the obverse and a blank reverse. 


Stratigraphic evidence of the excavations at Brahmapuri (Kolhapur, Maharashtra), Nevasa (Ahmednagar, 
Maharashtra), Chandravalli (Chitradurga, Karnataka) clearly indicates that uninscribed cast coins of 
copper preceded the inscribed monetary issues including those of the Satavahanas. The excavations at 
Pauni (Bhandara, Maharashtra) have also yielded a fairly good number of uninscribed cast copper coins 
in stratigraphic context which shows that in this area also, Satavahana coins were preceded by 
uninscribed cast coins in copper. 


The uninscribed cast coins from Pauni can be classified into four types- 


{i) Elephant with svastika and taurine symbol: Copper; cast; circular 2.3 cm 
diameter; weight 14.30 grams 


Obv- Elephant standing to right with upraised trunk; svastika symbol to the left 
and traces of svastika to the right; a bold taurine above the elephant 


Rev- Blank 
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(ii) Elephant with flag staff or triangle headed standard symbol: Copper; 
cast; slightly oval 1.6*1.9 cm; weight 6.82 grams 


Obv- Elephant running towards right with upraised trunk; flag staff symbol 
or triangle headed standard above the back of the elephant; traces of what 
looks like a taurine to the left of the flag 


Rev- Blank 


(iii) Lion/Bull with a dot: Copper; cast; circular 1.6 cm diameter; weight 3.58 
grams 


Obv- Lion/Bull facing right with one foreleg raised up in walking position; a 
thick dot above the back of the animal 


Rev- Blank 


(iv) Elephant on obverse and symbols on_ reverse: 
Copper/Brass; cast; circular 2.1 cm diameter; weight 5.50 
grams 


Obv- Standing elephant facing left; above it on the left a 
taurine and on the right a svastika 


Rev- Three arched hill flanked by a taurine and a svastika on 
either side 


Uninscribed round cast copper coins (Uninscribed cast coins from Hyderabad) of crescented three 
arched hill (coin 1), crescented three arched hill with taurine on either side (coin 2), crescented six 
arched hill flanked by a svastika on either side (coins 3-4), tree within railing over a wavy line 
representing a river and flanked by an ornamental svastika on left and traces of a four spoked wheel on 
right (coin 5S) - all with a blank reverse; crescented three arched hill on the obverse and traces of 
thunderbolt (vajra) on the reverse (coin 6), crescented three arched hill on the obverse and hollow cross 
on the reverse (coin 7), crescented three arched hill flanked by a taurine on either side on the obverse 
and hollow cross on the reverse (coin 8); crescented three arched hill on the obverse and hollow cross 
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flanked by taurines on either side and fish symbol above and below the hollow cross (coins 9-10) tree in 
railing flanked by svastika on the left and taurine on the right on obverse and a blank reverse (coin 11); 
hollow cross and crescented three arched hill on the obverse and blank reverse ((coin 12) have been 
reported from Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. A cast copper coin square in shape measuring 2.1 cm and 
weighing 8.6 grams with a small hollow cross and a crescented three arched hill above it within a circular 
incuse which is within a square frame on the obverse and an unidentified symbol on the reverse is an 
entirely new type of coin in the uninscribed series of coins from Andhra. (Coin 13) 


8 9 10 


UNINSCRIBED COPPER COINS FROM HYDERABAD 


11 12 13 


UNINSCRIBED COPPER COINS FROM HYDERABAD 


A very important site in Andhra Pradesh pertaining to numismatic studies is Kotalingala (Karimnagar) 
which has given not only a large number of coins but also wide and interesting varieties, hitherto 
unknown in the early historic context, not only of Andhra but also of the entire Deccan. Quite a number 
of uninscribed coins have been found as surface finds and in stratigraphic context and in different 
varieties too. 


Obv Rev 


(i) Lead; cast; rectangular 2.4 cm*1.8cm; weight 16.8 grams 
Obv- Bull facing right; above it a circle; in front of the bull a triangle headed standard 


Rev- Three arched hill. 
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Obv Rev 
(ii) Lead; cast; square 1.5 cm; weight 3.07 grams 
Obv- Four nandipadas around a circle 


Rev- Faint traces of an indistinct symbol 


Obv Rev 
(iii) Lead; cast; circular 1.6 cm diameter; weight 2.8 grams 
Obv- Four nandipadas around a circle 


Rev- Svastika 


(iv) Copper; die struck; squarish 1.4 cm; weight 1.6 grams 


Obv- Lotus like design on top; below Ujjain symbol; to the right of 
the Ujjaini a small bull facing left 


Rev- Shadarchakra 
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A hoard of about 200 coins all in lead and circular in shape minted by the die striking technique have on 
the obverse a horse facing right with a thick dot under its mouth possibly referring to food offering with 
or without ancillary devices and different devices like the six arched hill with a pellet in each orb over a 
platform, tree in railing, wavy line with pellets in meanders indicating aquatic creatures, etc on the 
reverse. The reverse of many coins is completely worn out. 


(i) Lead; die struck; circular 1.6 cm diameter; weight 1.5 grams 
Obv- Horse facing right; thick dot under its mouth 


Rev- Worn out 


Another important provenance of uninscribed localised coins is the 
area around present Nasik in Maharashtra. The uninscribed coins 
from this region are in copper and lead and are minted in casting and 
die striking techniques and bear a variety of devices including tree in 
railing, animal figures, hill, Ujjaini, taurine, svastika, hollow cross, 
triangle headed standard, crescented three arched hill, etc on both 
obverse and reverse. 


Coins of the uniface South Deccan series are known from the Maski excavations, hoards from Tore- 
Obenhalli and from Belgaum with Karnataka- Andhra border villages’ provenance. More recent 
discoveries are from villages around Hampi. 
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The Hampi cast coins of copper have on the obverse 
crescented hill of three or six arches with or without a 
taurine or svastika on either side of the hill and the 
reverse is blank. 


HAMPI CAST COINS 


A peculiar coin has on the obverse a six arched hill and a small 
taurine below the hill. 


The die struck coins of the uninscribed variety seem to have made a late entry in southern Deccan. 
Most specimens of the uninscribed die struck coin variety from this region are completely worn out. 
However, the relatively better specimens reveal a fish like symbol in the centre on the obverse along 
with some unidentified symbols in flanking positions and the reverse is blank. 
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Maski excavations yielded as many as 104 coins, out of which a 
very few number are pertaining to the uninscribed coins series. 
These uninscribed coins are highly corroded and it has been very 
difficult for the scholars to study these coin-series. Some of the 
uninscribed coins revealed devices such as horse, svastika and 
lion on the obverse and arched hill, Ujjaini symbol, naga symbol 
and flag staff on the reverse; while some coins have a blank 
reverse. 


From the discussion on the uninscribed coins from south Deccan, we can infer that these coins definitely 
served as local currency for the towns of the lower Tungabhadra valley during the post Mauryan period, 
An analysis of the provenance of the Asokan inscriptions in this area reveals that most of the inscriptions 
lie close to the major rivers of this region, especially Tungabhadra and its tributaries and this can be 
corroborated by the provenance of the coin finds. 


Some important stray finds of uninscribed coins are listed here. 

From Kondapur (Medak, Andhra Pradesh): 

(i) Copper; cast; square 1.6 cm; weight 2.0 grams 

Obv- Traces of a galloping horse facing left and faint traces of a rider 


Rev- Worn out 


(ii) Copper; cast; square 1.7 cm; weight 2.03 grams 
Obv- Cross with a thick dot inside a semi circle 


Rev- Worn out 
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From Sangareddy (Medak, Andhra Pradesh) 


Obv Rev 


(i) Lead; punch marked; circular 2.4 cm diameter; weight 9.05 grams 
Obv- Two punched out symbols- a tree with branches and to its left a small solar symbol 


Rev- Traces of three unidentifiable yet different counter struck marks 


(ii) Lead; die struck; square 1.1 cm; weight 1.18 grams 


Obv- Wheel with eight spokes 


Rev- Worn out 


(iii) Lead; Cast; circular 2.4 cm diameter; weight 13.3 grams 
Obv- Stylish svastika in the centre and eight svastikas all around 


Rev- Taurine with a crescent. 
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Obv Rev 
(iv) Lead; cast; circular 3 cm diameter; weight 24.8 grams 
Obv- Tree in railing beautifully designed and taurine on either side of the railing 


Rev- Svastika 


From Chandavaram (Ongole, Andhra Pradesh) 


Obv Rev 


(i) Lead; cast; circular 0.9 cm diameter; weight 1 gram 
Obv- Ten arched hill with a crescent 


Rev- Ujjain symbol 
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(ii) Lead; cast; square 1.6 cm; weight 2.1 grams 
Obv- Lion facing right; small tree in railing in front 


Rev- Blank 


From Jagtial (Karimnagar, Andhra Pradesh) 


(i) Lead; cast; rectangular 1.7cm*1.4 cm; weight 2.5 grams 


Obv- Triangle headed standard in the centre; a svastika each on 
four sides 


Rev- Faint traces of triangle headed standard 


Obv Rev 


(ii) Lead; cast; circular 2.5 cm diameter; weight 12.2 grams 


Obv- Six symbols which include a triangle headed standard, tree in railing, truncated three arched hill, 
above the tree a chakra and on its either side a svastika 


Rev- Traces of taurine inside a square 
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From Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 


Obv Rev 
(i) Lead; cast; square 1.5cm*1.4cm; weight 2.4 grams 
Obv- Bull facing left, enclosed inside a dotted square 


Rev- Linga erected over a pedestal and below a wavy line and above left two small vertical lines and 
above right six dots like a flower. All enclosed in a dotted square. 


Obv Rev 


(ii) Lead; cast; square 1.4 cm; weight 2.4 grams 


Obv- Horse facing right; above left inverted three arched hill; in front and back of the animal a taurine; 
all enclosed within a linear square 


Rev- Ujjaini symbol enclosed inside a double lined square 
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From Kohir (Medak district, Andhra Pradesh) 


(i) Lead; cast; square 2.4 cm; weight 9.22 grams 


Obv- Ujjaini symbol to the left; above Ujjaini a svastika; tree in 
railing to the right; above sun; below a wavy line 


Rev- Taurine symbol 


(ii) Lead; cast; square 2.2 cm; weight 11.2 grams 


Obv- Tree in railing, Ujjaini symbol, svastika and sun; 
below a wavy line 


Rev- Taurine symbol 


From Ananthapur, Andhra Pradesh 


(i) Lead; cast; circular 2.1 cm diameter; weight 8.8 grams. 
(Corroded coin) 


Obv- Bull facing right; above it a taurine, a circle and a symbol 
which looks like svastika; in front of the bull a nandipada and a 
triangle headed standard 


Rev- Tree in railing 
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(ii) Lead; cast; circular 2.3 cm diameter; weight 7.9 grams 
Obv- Bull facing right; three arched hill to its front; above it an indistinct symbol 


Rev- Worn out 


From Adoni (Kurnool, Andhra Pradesh) 


(i) Lead; cast; circular 2.8 cm diameter; weight 21. 9 
grams 


Obv- Lion facing right; above it a svastika; to its front a 
tree in railing and a small triangle headed standard 
between its legs 


Rev- A beautifully designed symbol] 


From Zahirabad (Medak district, Andhra Pradesh) 


Obv Rev 


(i) Lead; cast; circular 2 cm diameter; weight 5.9 grams 
Obv- Bold Triangle headed standard and srivatsa and above a thick Ujjaini symbol 


Rev- Three arched hill with a dot in each arch. 
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From the above description, it is obvious that the Eastern Deccan has given more evidence of 
uninscribed cast coins than other parts of the Deccan. The selective provenance of these coin finds may 
be attributed to different factors, in addition to the localities in which these coins were originally 
minted. Some coins only circulated within a well defined geographical region, whereas other coins 
circulated across wide areas of land. There were both political and commercial factors that influenced 
such differences. Military campaigns also sometimes influenced the locations where old coins became 
lost and were buried. 


In a more strictly geographical context, there are also important factors to bear in mind. Land sparsely 
covered by vegetation and subjected to erosion by rivers and monsoon rains is much more likely to yield 
buried artifacts. On the other hand, land densely covered by vegetation and subject to deposition of silt 
by rivers is much less likely to yield buried artifacts. These geographical variations affect the finding of 
ancient coins in western and southern parts of the Deccan. By and large, the Western Ghats tend to 
have a heavy rainfall. This is heaviest on western slopes, but considerabe on the eastern slopes. 
Vegetation tends to be dense and silt brought down by the monsoon rains tend to be deposited on 
flooded land, especially below the western aspect of the hills. This is one reason why ancient coins are 
much less likely to be found along the western coastlands than the drier plateaux. 


Also, when old coins are found, modern market forces have some influence over the locations of the 
places where they are later observed. There are a few dealers who travel widely in search of coins, 
whereas many small merchants vend all saleable items from small stalls set up on pavements and often 
have coins of local provenance. Scrap metal dealers tend to have material found locally, whereas 
goldsmiths may have material of both local and distant provenance. 
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SECTION II 


As is known, the Mauryas had built an extensive empire. However, after its decline and specifically 
during the last phase of the Sunga rule in Magadha, the entire North India was covered with small states 
and principalities. Some of these states were in existence during the Pre Mauryan period, but were 
subdued by or annexed in to the Mauryan Empire. Around the same time, the North-West was 
witnessing the rise of foreign invasions and establishment of their rule. 


The post Mauryan smaller states, as known from their coins, are generally categorised as Tribal and/or 
Republic states, City-States and Monarchical States. The time-period of emergence of these states was 
different- some had established themselves right from 3 -2™ centuries B.C.; while some took roots in 
the 1% century B.C.; still others emerged in the early decades of the Christian era. The coins of these 
states were mostly die struck and had bilingual legends- in Brahmi and Kharoshti scripts. Almost all of 
the tribal states and city-states were in North India; whereas only one city-state is known from the 
Deccan- specifically Vidarbha- i.e. the city-state of Bhadravati- through its coins found from Chandrapur, 
Yavatmal and Nasik. 


(i) Bronze; die struck; irregular square 2.2cm*2.1cm; weight 5.86 grams 


Obv- Tree in railing with seven leaves; legend to the right in Prakrit Brahmi in 
five bold letters (Bha Da) Va Ti Ya; a minute taurine to the left of the tree in 
railing and a wavy line with fish in each meander at the bottom 


Rev- Corroded 


(ii) Copper; Die struck; Rectangular 1.2cm*1.4cm; weight 
0.92 grams 


Obv- Tree in railing with five leaves; legend in Prakrit Brahmi 
in five bold letters Bha Dda Va Ti Ya 


Rev- Bold elephant with upraised trunk walking to right 
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(iii) Copper; Die struck; square 1.1cm; weight 1.56 
grams 


Obv- Tree in railing with five leaves; legend in 
Prakrit Brahmi in four bold letters Bha Dda Va Ti 
(Ya) 


Rev- Bold elephant wiking to right with upraised 
trunk; on top starting from left- part of an 
unidentifiable symbol, a dot within a circle, a 


triangle headed standard and a wheel with six 
spokes 


(iv) Copper; die struck; circular 1.5 cm diameter; weight 0.42 grams 
Obv- Legend in Prakrit Brahmi in four bold letters Bha Da Va To 


Rev- Blank 


(v) Copper; die struck; square 1.4cm; weight 2.74 grams 


Obv- Tree in railing, seen partially placed sideways at top; 
below legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Bha Da Va Ti Ya); all these 
within a square incuse 


Rev- At the top part of elephant’s head, trunk and foreleg 
seen 


Coin (i) was found from Yavatmal; while coins (ii), (iii) and (iv) were found from Chandrapur and coin (v) 
was discovered from a private collection in Nasik. As can be seen, these coins belong to the post 
Mauryan pre Satavahana period when the independent city-state of Bhadravati issued currency for its 
commercial transactions. The city-state of Bhadravati is now the southernmost city-state of ancient 
India enjoying the privilege of issuing its own currency. Coins (ii) and (iii) depict a clear legend 
Bhaddavatiya, with ‘ya’ being used as genitive singular. Coin (iv) is smaller and the legend reads 
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Bhadavato which would mean a person or rather the chief of Bhadravati. It is single die struck issue and 
probably was minted earlier than the other two coins from Chandrapur. The bronze coin from Yavatmal 
seems to be contemporary to the coins of Satyabhadra- a ruler of the -Bhadra dynasty from Vidarbha- 
as the metal is different from the other known issues of Bhadravati and is similar to that of Satyabhadra. 


The importance of the discovery of these coins lies in the 
fact that it brings to light the historical city of Bhadravati 
which was known only from the Jatakas and the 
travellers’ accounts like that of Hiuen Tsang. The 
manuscript of the Mahabharata must have been written 
several centuries after the existence of these coins of 
Bhadravati and hence, perhaps, it tells us about the way 
the Asvamedha sacrifice was performed either in the on. 
1* centuries B.C. or during the time the manuscript was 
actually written. It also helps to corroborate the 
description given by the Chinese travellers about the Buddhist monks and their relationship with the 
Satavahanas. 


In addition to this, it throws open a new question about the relationship of the —Bhadra rulers of 
Vidarbha and the city of Bhadravati. Currently, the coins of Damabhadra, Satyabhadra, Dharmbhadra 
and Sarvabhadra are reported from Pavanar, Pauni, (Shastri and Gupta, 1990; Jha, 2003 and 2004) and 
Adam; but only those of Satyabhadra have come from Chandrapur area. Future discoveries and studies 
may help to connect the —Bhadras with the city of Bhadravati. 


The earlier tendency among the scholars was to attribute some of the early coins of the Deccan to the 
families subordinate to the Satavahanas on the basis of typological similarity, palaeography, etc. P L 
Gupta (Dinkar Rao, 1977 a and b), however, was of the opinion that in Indian numismatic tradition, no 
feudatory has issued coins in his own name independent of his sovereign. 


“P L Gupta uses the term ‘feudatory’ in a strict theoretical sense. As political fortune fluctuates, the 
status of the conqueror and the conquered also changes. The once subjugated chief may remain under 
the thumb of his sovereign as long as the latter maintains his power, position and geographical 
proximity. Opportunism being the code of conduct for ambitious leaders, any weakness or diversion on 
the part of the sovereign was quickly exploited by his subjugated subordinates. Thus, it is possible that 
the feudatory status of a particular chief could be reversed overnight and he could issue his own coins or 
restrike the coins of his sovereign of the previous day. Viewed in this perspective, the term ‘feudatory’ 
may be understood, in a very restricted and opportune sense.” (SJ Mangalam, 1999) 
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The discovery of numerous coins of both the uninscribed and inscribed variety has mooted the theory of 
longer chronology for the Satavahana dynasty. This numismatic evidence does not admit any immediate 
succession of the Satavahanas in the Deccan after the fall of the Mauryas. The focal governors of the 
Mauryas like the Maharathis, Mahasenapatis, Mahatalavaras, Mahagramikas, Mahabhojas, etc built up 
their own independent kingdoms and issued their own coins. They were later subsumed by the 
Satavahanas. 


While it is convincing that some of the issuers of the local coins flourished during the period intervening 
the Mauryas and the Satavahanas, it is not at all certain that at the emergence of the Satavahanas, all 
the independent post Mauryan families in the region disappeared once and for all. During the lean 
phase between the reigns of Vedisri and Gautamiputra Satakarni i.e, the early Satavahanas and the later 
Satavahanas, there was every opportunity for atleast some of the subdued chiefs to reassert 
themselves. It may also be noticed that the early Satavahanas did not have any control over Kalinga and 
the adjacent coastal Andhra region on account of the powerful Chedi ruler Kharavela and his successors. 
Similarly, there is no trace of the early Satavahanas in the southern Konkan region. There might have 
been even other tracts in the Deccan that did not come under the sway of the early Satavahanas and 
might have been under independent rule of the Mauryan local governors mentioned above. 


MAHATALAVARAS 


The Mahatalavara coins are mostly in lead, although a few Mahatalavara coins in copper have been 
reported. They have been reported from Kondapur, Vinukonda, Chandravaram, Sangareddy, Warangal, 
Kotalingala, Nelakondapalli, Jangaon, Jogipet, Polakonda, Peddabankur, Vardhamankota and Phanigiri. 
They usually have a horse standing to left and rarely to right, a thick dot near the horse and the legend 
in Prakrit Brahmi; while on the reverse is a three arched hill or Ujjaini symbol. A few coins from 
Vinukonda and Chandravaram excavations have a bull to left, sun and moon symbol above and the 
legend in Prakrit Brahmi while the reverse has a six arched hil with a dot in each arch surmounted by a 
crescent enclosed within a three lined square. 


A Mahatalavara coin was first reported by V V Mirashi (1953) from Kondapur (Medak district, Andhra 
Pradesh). 


(i) Lead; die struck; circular 2.2 cm diameter; weight 8.6 
grams 


Obv- Horse facing left; a double yya symbol over its back; 
Prakrit Brahmi legend Ma Ha Ta La Va Ra Sa 
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Rev- Three arched hill; a triangle headed standard in the top arch; traces of a wavy line below the hill; all 


in a square frame 


(ii) Lead; die struck; square 2.3 cm; weight 1.54 grams; 
provenance Phanigiri 


Obv- Horse facing left; above its back a srivatsa symbol; 
counter struck srivatsa symbol on the right corner 


Rev- Unindentifiable device on the top right corner 


Obv Rev 


(iii) Lead; die struck; circular 2.5 cm diameter; weight 11.7 grams; provenance Jangaon 


Obv- Horse facing left; a thick dot above its back; a tree in railing in front of the horse; legend in Prakrit 
Brahmi ( Ma Ha) Ta La Va Ra (Sa) 


Rev- Six arched hill with a dot in each arch and enclosed in a square frame 
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Obv Rev 
(iv) Lead; die struck; circular 2.7 cm diameter; weight 14.2 grams; provenance Warangal 
Obv- Horse facing left; triratna above its back; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ta La Va Ra Sa 


Rev- Double circled Ujjaini symbol with a dot inside each inner circle 


Obv Rev 
(v) Lead; die struck; circular 3 cm diameter; weight 17.2 grams; provenance Warangal 
Obv- Horse facing left; a thick dot above its back; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ta La Va Ra Sa 


Rev- Traces of a three arched hill inside a double lined square 


(vi) Copper; die struck; square 1 cm; weight 0.98 grams; provenance 
Kotalingala 


Obv- Horse facing left; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ta (La Va Ra Sa) 


Rev- Corroded 
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Obv Rev 
(vii) Lead; die struck; circular 2.6 cm diameter; weight 11.06 grams; provenance Vinukonda 


Obv- Humped bull facing left; above its back half moon with a circle inside (chandrabindu); legend in 
Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ta La Va Ra Sa Pa Ri Ma Sa 


Rev- Six arched hill with a crescent and a dot in each arch enclosed in a double lined square 


Obv Rev 


(viii) Lead; die struck; circular 2.7 cm diameter; weight 7.9 grams; provenance Chandravaram 


excavations 


Obv- Humped bull facing left; above its back a crescent with a dot; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ta La 
Va Ra Sa Pa Ri Ma Sa 


Rev- Six arched hill with a dot inside each arch; a crescent above; all within a three lined square 
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Obv Rev 
(ix) Copper; die struck; circular 2.2 cm diameter; weight 3 grams; provenance Phanigiri excavations 


Obv- Horse facing left; srivatsa symbol above its back; triangle headed standard near its mouth; legend 
in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ta La (Va Ra Sa) 


Rev- Three arched hill decorated with pellets and a wavy line below the hill; all within a double lined 
square 


Obv Rev 


(x) Copper; die struck; circular2.1 cm diameter; weight 4 grams; provenance Phanigiri excavations 


Obv- Horse facing left; srivatsa symbol above its back; triangle headed standard near the mouth ofthe 
animal; legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Ba) La Ku Ta Sa Ma Ha Ta (La Va Ra Sa) 


Rev- Three arched hill decorated with pellets; a wavy line below; all within double lined square 


There are two types of Mahatalavara coins- Horse type and Bull type with the Horse type being much 
more common than Bull type. A thick dot, a srivatsa and a triangle headed standard are the auxiliary 
symbols on the obverse. The arched hill or the Ujjaini symbol is found on the reverse. The auxiliary 
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symbols on the reverse include a crescent, a wavy line and a tree. The coins with only ‘Mahatalavarasa’ 
legend seem to be earlier than the coins with names of the issuers’ alongwith the designation 
Mahatalavara. Some Mahatalavara coins have the names of the Sebaka kings- king Sebaka, Pakasa Siva 
Sebaka and Siva Sebaka- and hence have been discussed in the section dealing with Sebaka coins in 
chapter 4. The coins from excavations in Vinukonda, Chandravaram and Phanigiri have given the names 
of two Mahatalavara chiefs- Mahatalavara Parimasa from Vinukonda and Chandravaram and 
Mahatalavara Bala Kutasa from Phanigiri. 
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The Nasik cave inscription records the completion and donation to the monks of a cave by the 
Mahasenapatni Vasu, wife of Mahasenapati Bhavagopa of the Kausika family (Rapson, 1968 in Reddy 
and Reddy, 1983). The excavations in Kondapur (District Medak, Andhra Pradesh) have revealed a few 
lead coins with fragmentary legend around a bold svastika on the obverse and thunderbolt and arrow on 
the reverse which were published by V V Mirashi (1949 in Reddy and Reddy, 1983). Mirashi 
reconstructed the fragmentary legend on some of these coins as Mahasenapatisa Bharadajaputasa 
Sagamana Chutukulasa on the basis of a coin with complete legend and ascribed them to a Saka king 
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named Mana of Chutukula dynasty of the Mahisha country. He further states that Saka Mana, 
undoubtedly a descendent of Nahapana, escaped the threat of the Satavahana emperor Gautamiputra 
Satakarni and at an opportune time established himself in the Mahisha country and adopted the family 
name Chutukula. 


Obv Rev 


(i) Lead; die struck; circular 2.9 cm diameter; weight 1.17 grams 


Obv- Bold Svastika in the centre; legend in Prakrit Brahmi all around it Ma Ha Se Na Pa Ti Sa Bha Ra Da 
Ja PuTaSa SaGa Ma Na Chu Tu Ku La Sa 


Rev- Arrow to the left; thunderbolt or vajra to the right; both within a dotted circle 


D C Sircar (1968) rejected Mirashi’s reading and ascription and attributes the coins to the Sagama family, 
taking Chutukula as personal name who was a Bharadvajiputra and a Mahasenapati. 


Dinkar Rao (1977) published a coin found from Hyderabad and attributed to the Mahasenapatis. 
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Obv Rev 


(ii) Lead; die struck; square 2.03 cm; weight 6.4 grams 


ownward; a partly defaced symbol over 


Obv- Standing lion facing right with its tail upraised and curled d | 
i fragmentary legend in Prakrit 


the back of the lion; an unidentifiable symbol between the legs of the lion; 
Brahmi Ma Na Chu Tu KuLaSa Ma 


Rev- Ujjaini symbol 


opinion that on this coin 


truncated with only the 
e title 


Since the prefix Saga appears clearly on the coins from Kondapur, Rao is of the 
too, the word Saga appears before Mana. The letter after Ma at the end is i 
lower curve visible, thus leading to the assumption that it may be the initial part of sisi 
Mahasenapatisa. And thus the legend is restored by Rao as Ma(Hasenapatisa Saga) Mana Chutu 

This would be another variety of the coins of this issuer. 
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and a single coin from Peddabankur excavations. 


From Sangareddy 


(i) Lead; die struck; square 1.8 cm; weight 3.6 grams 


he 
attached to the arms oft 


Obv- Stylish Svastika with four taurine symbols 
aTiSa SaDa KaN! Sa 


svastika; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Se Na P 


Rev- Worn out 
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Obv Rev 
(ii) Lead; die struck; rectangular 2.8*2.5 cm; weight 13.7 grams 


Obv- Bold svastika in the centre; legend in Prakrit Brahmi all around the svastika Ma Ha Se Na Pa Ti Sa 
Ga Ma Na Se Ba Ka 


Rev- Traces of thunderbolt and arrow inside a dotted circle 


Obv Rev 


(iii) Lead; die struck; circular 3.8 cm diameter; weight 21.08 grams 


Obv- Bold svastika in the centre; legendin Prakrit Brahmi all around Ma Ha Se Na Pa Ti SaGa Ma Na Sa 
Ta KaSa 


Rev- Square frame with worn out symbol on the inside 


(iv) Lead; die struck; square 2.5 cm; weight 3.1 grams; coin partly broken 
Obv- Bold svastika in the centre; fragmentary Prakrit Brahmi legend (Ma Ha Se Na) Pa Ti Sa Ga Ma (Na) 


Rev- Double circled Ujjaini symbol! with a dot in each of the inner circle 


From Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh) 


Obv Rev 


(i) Copper; die struck; rectangular 2.5*2.2cm; weight 6.6 grams 
Obv- Elephant facing right; above it’s back a svastika; legend in Prakrit Brahmi on top Ga Ma Na Ma Ha 


Rev- Traces of Ujjaini symbol with svastika in each orb 
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(ii) Copper; die struck; rectangular 2.4*1.9cm; weight 6 


grams 


Obv- Elephant facing right; a small svastika above its back; 
legend in Prakrit Brahmi Sa Ga Ma Na 


Rev- Double circled Ujjaini symbol with a svastika in each 


inner circle 


From Kotalingala (Karimnagar district, Andhra Pradesh) 


Obv Rev 


(i) Copper; die struck; square 1.2 cm; weight 1.43 grams 
Obv- Bold Svastika in the centre; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Se Na Pa Ti Sa Ga Ma Na SaTa (Sa) 


Rev- Traces of three arched hill to the left and a tree to the right; all within a double lined square frame 
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Obv Rev 
(ii) Copper; die struck; rectangular 1.2*1.8cm; weight 1.66 grams 
Obv- Bold svastika slightly to right; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Se Na Pa Ti (Sa) 


Rev- Three arched hill and an indistinct symbol; all inside a triple lined frame 


Obv Rev 


(iii) Copper; die struck; square 1.1 cm; weight 1.8 grams 
Obv- Bold svastika in the centre; legend not clear 


Rev- Three arched hill to the left; above the hill a svastika; upper part of tree to the right 
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From Peddabankur excavations 


Obv 


Rev 


(i) Copper; die struck; square 1.3 cm; weight 1.34 grams 


Obv- Bold svastika in the centre; a small taurine inside a crescent to the right; legend in Prakrit Brahmi 


Ka Sa Ma Ha Se 


Rev- Arrow to left and thunderbolt to left inside a dotted circle 


All the Mahasenapati coins except the 
two coins from Hyderabad have a bold 
svastika on the obverse with taurine and 
crescent being auxiliary symbols on some 
coins; while the reverse has thunder bolt 
and arrow or Ujjaini symbol or three 
arched hill and tree in railing on the 
reverse. The coins from Hyderabad have 
an elephant and a small svastika on the 
obverse and the coin from Hyderabad 
published by Dinkar Rao has a lion on the 
obverse. The name Sagamana occurring 
on some of these coins may be taken as 
the name of a Mahasenapati family or an 
individual named Sagamana with the title 
Mahasenapati rather than Mirashi’s 
attribution to a Saka king Mana. 
Whatever may be the interpretation of 
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the family and personal names of the issuers of these coins, there can be no doubt that they were issued 
by Mahasenapatis. However, there is no evidence to show that they were kings as the titles like Rajno 
or Siri have not been found from the Mahasenapati coins. 
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MAHAGRAMIKAS 


Officials with the designation Mahagramaka are known from several inscriptions of South India. Four 
coins of Mahagramikas have been known from the Kondapur excavations and published by V V Mirashi 
(1950 in Reddy and Reddy, 1983). The legends on these four coins have been reconstructed by D C 
Sircar (1968 in Reddy and Reddy, 1983) as Mahagramakasa Madhariputasa.....sa, the personal name 
being lost on all four coins. In the absence of the title Rajno, the Mahagramikas cannot be said to be 
kings but were definitely wielding enough power to be able to issue their own coins. Chaudhary (1987), 
however, ventures to arrive at a conclusion after examining the position and status of the 
Mahagramikas in the Vedic and Buddhist literature as well as Ceylonese inscriptions, that they were 
neither feudatories nor independent rulers, but highest officials in their own areas responsible for co- 


ordinating all activities. 


Obv Rev 


(i) Lead; cast; circular 2.54 cm diameter; weight 10.51 grams 


Obv- Bold svastika in the centre; fragmentary legend in Prakrit Brahmi Sa Ma Ha 


Rev- A circle with a dot inside, possibly part of Ujjaini symbol! 
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Obv Rev 
(ii) Lead; cast; circular 2.6 cm diameter; weight 13.8 grams 
Obv- Bold svastika in the centre; incomplete legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ga Ma 


Rev- Two circles with a dot inside each, possibly part of a Ujjaini symbol 


(iii) Lead; cast; circular 2.54 cm diameter; weight 10.9 grams 


Obv- Bold svastika in the centre; fragmentary legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Sa) 
Ma Ha Ga Ma (Ka Sa) 


Rev- Worn out 


(iv) Lead; cast; circular 2.6 cm diameter; weight 9.21 grams 


Obv- Bold Svastika in the centre; partly truncated legend in 
Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha ga Ma Ka Sa Ma Dha Ra (Pu Ta Sa) 


Rev- Worn out 
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Literally, Mahagramika means the chief of a big village. There is a village called Peddavuru (Pedda- big; 
Vuru- village in Telugu) in Nalconda district of Andhra Pradesh which is very close to Nagarajunakonda. 
Inscriptions found from this village suggest that this was an important town in ancient times and it also 
happened to be the ancestoral home of the Palanadu chieftains who ruled this part of the country at a 
later date. However, no coins or seals were found in this village or area. 


MAHABHOJAS 


The Mahabhojas are known from inscriptions in the caves in Kuda (District Raigad, Maharashtra). Four 
Mahabhoja rulers are known from these inscriptions. It seems that there were two families with the 
title Mahabhoja at Kuda- one was Sadakara or Sadagara family and the other was Mandava family. 


The Sadakara Mahabhoja coins have on the obverse a turtle in the centre with a snake extending along 
its bottom margin and legend in Prakrit Brahmi which has been reconstructed by S U Bhandare (1998) as 
Mahabhojasa Sa(daka)rasa Ko... Sudassana- Ko being guessed as Kosikiputasa. The reverse has an Ujjaini 
symbol with double lined orbs and double lined shafts within a circular border. Mahabhoja Sadakara 
Sudassana has been dated by Bhandare to c. 30-40 A.D. and is said to have ruled from a region known as 
Mandagora in the Periplus of the Erythreaen Sea and identified as Mandavanagara or Mandad. Since 
the Periplus is dated to c. 60-75 A.D. and the mention of the Sadakaras preceded the mention of 
Mandagora, it will be safe to presume that the Sadakaras preceded the Mandavas. 


The coins of the Mandava Mahabhojas have on the obverse a 
turtle; a snake to the right of the turtle; fragmentary Prakrit 
Brahmi inscription reconstructed as (Mandava)Sa Sivamasa; 
while the reverse has a thunderbolt to the right, an arrow to 
its left and a nandipada topped by a triangle headed standard 
to the left of the arrow. 


A potin coin from Junnar with similar devices on both 
obverse and reverse was reported, with the exception 
being that this coin does not have a nandipada topped by a 
triangle headed standard on the reverse. The device on 
the obverse has been identified as a garuda with its wings 
spread and standing on two interlocked cobras. The coin 
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has a truncated legend on the reverse and hence has been attributed to the Kshaharata ruler, Nahapana 
on the basis of the devices on the reverse. The reattribution of this coin to the Mahabhojas has been 
indirectly pointed out by P Prabhune (2005). 


The coins of the Mandava Mahabhojas have on the reverse a thunderbolt and an arrow, which are the 
devices found on the coins of the Kshaharata ruler Nahapana. It is to be noted that some coins of the 
Mahasenapatis also have a thunderbolt and arrow on the reverse. It is these motifs which give 
importance to these coins. It seems that some of the local powers had shifted their loyalty to Nahapana 
and had aligned with him against the Satavahanas. The Mahabhojas may have been one such power. 
The coins published till date bear testimony to the relationship between the Mahabhojas and the 
Kshaharata ruler Nahapana. 


MAHARATHIS 


Satavahana inscriptions found at Nasik and Karle caves mention the designation of Maharathi. A Nasik 
cave inscription of the early Satavahana period states that Naganika, wife of the great king Satakarni, 
was the daughter of Maharathi Tranakayiro, which would prove that Maharathis had matrimonial 
relations with the Satavahana dynasty. The Karle cave inscription of Satavahana ruler, Pulumavi records 
yet another Maharathi- Vasishthiputra Somadeva, son of Maharathi Kausika Mitradeva, who had 
donated to the monks of Valurka a village. 


Principalities of some of these Maharathi rulers may well be delineated from their coins found in the 
archaeological excavations or from the coin hoards of definitely known provenances. But there are 
some, who are known only from their stray coins and little is known about the areas of their circulation. 
Some coins are such that they do not disclose the personal names of the rulers; only from the legends 
on them, it may be said that they are related to some Maharathi kingdom. 
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Single Coin Finds of Maharathi attribution 


Obv Rev 
(i) Lead; die struck; circular 1.7 cm diameter; weight 2.2 grams; provenance Khammam (Andhra Pradesh) 
Obv- A single arch surmounted by a crescent; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa Si Va Ka Na Sa 


Rev- Ten arched hill with tree above it; Svastika to its left; circle enclosed in a square to its right 


Obv Rev 


(ii) Lead; die struck; circular 3 cm diameter; weight 15.95 grams; provenance Guntakkal (Andhra 
Pradesh) 


Obv- Bow and arrow in the centre; on either side of the arrow are srivatsa on the left and nandipada on 
the right; below two ankusa; above legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa Ma Ha Na Ya Ha 


Rev- Bull facing left; below the bull a six arched hill; in front a tree possibly on top of a hill which is the 
continuation of the six arched hill; traces of some small devices in front of the bull; above the bull a 
srivatsa and crescent moon. 
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Obv Rev 


(iii) Lead; die struck; rectangular 2.9*2.4 cm; weight 24.27 grams; provenance Kondapur (Andhra 
Pradesh) 


Obv- Elephant facing right; legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Sa) Aa Ka Ni Ma Ha Ra Tha Sa Da Ka 


Rev- Ujjaini symbol with a dot in each orb and in between the arms; all within a square frame. 


Obv Rev 


(iv) Lead; die struck; circular 2.03 diameter; weight 4.8 grams; provenance Kondapur (Andhra Pradesh) 
Obv- Lion facing left; double yya symbol in front; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa 


Rev- Traces of Ujjaini symbol 
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(v) Lead; die struck; circular 1.54 cm diameter; weight 4.14 grams; provenance Kondapur 
Obv- Lion facing left; all around the lion legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Ma) Ha Ra Thi Sa Chu Tu Ku La Sa 


Rev- Traces of Ujjaini symbol and tree in railing with a wavy line below; all enclosed within a square 


Obv Rev 


(vi) Lead; die struck; circular 1.6 cm diameter; weight 4.58 grams; provenance Sangareddy 


Obv- Lion facing left; to its front a three arched hill with a crescent on top; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma 
Ha Ra Thi Sa 


Rev- Three arched hill with a dot inside each arch 
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Obv Rev 
(vii) Lead; die struck; circular 1.8 cm diameter; weight 3.2 grams; provenance Jogipet 
Obv- Lion facing right; legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Ma) Ha Ra Thi Sa 


Rev- Three arched hill with dumroo symbol inside each arch; a wavy line below 


Obv Rev 


(viii) Lead; die struck; square 2.4 cm; weight 12.74 grams; provenance Jogipet 
Obv- Humped bull facing left; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa 


Rev- Three arched hill with a crescent above and dot inside each arch; on either side two taurines facing 


opposite directions 
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Obv Rev 
(ix) Lead; die struck; circular 2.8 cm diameter; weight 15.61 grams; provenance Hyderabad 
Obv- Humped bull facing right; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa Sa Mi Da Sa... 


Rev- crescented six arched hill in a square frame with a dot inside each arch 


Obv Rev 


(x) Lead; die struck; square 1.5 cm; weight 43.5 grams; provenance Ananthpur 
Obv- Humped bull facing right; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa Sa Mi Da Sa 


Rev- Crescented six arched hill in a square frame and a dot inside each arch 
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(xi) Lead; die struck; circular 2.5 cm diameter; weight 12.2 grams; 
provenance Hyderabad 


Obv- Lion facing left; above its back a triangle headed standard; between its 
legs a three arched hill; truncated legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Ma) Ha Ra Thi 
Sa 


Rev- Worn out 


Obv ~ Rev 


(xii) Lead; die struck; circular 2.6 cm diameter; weight 14.1 grams; provenance Sangareddy 


Obv- Lion facing right with its curved tail upraised; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa Ga Ma Na 
Ya Jha Na Ka 


Rev- Six arched hill 
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Maharathi coins found from hoards and markets 


From Guntur 


Obv Rev 
(i) Lead; die struck; circular 2.6 cm diameter; weight 10.2 grams 


Obv- Elephant facing left; above its back a nandipada, a triangle headed standard to its right and a three 
arched hill with a dot in each arch to its right; legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Ma Ha Ra) Thi Sa Siva Ku Ha Na 
Sa 


Rev- Stylised tree in railing; a taurine to its left 


Obv Rev 


(ii) Lead; die struck; circular 2.5 cm diameter; 10 grams 
Obv- Elephant facing left; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa Si Va Ku Ha Na Sa 


Rev- Stylised tree in railing 
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Obv Rev 
(iii) Lead; die struck; circular 2.3 cm diameter; weight 9.18 grams 


Obv- Elephant facing left; above it’s back a taurine; to the right of the taurine a triangle headed 
standard; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha RaThi Sa Su La Ya La Ra 


Rev- Stylised tree in railing 


Obv Rev 


(iv) Lead; die struck; circular 3 cm diameter; weight 13.65 grams 


Obv- Six arched hill with a pellet in each arch; a wavy line below; legend in Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha ra Thi 
Sa MaJa SaKa Sa Mi Di PuTaSa Da Ma SiRi 


Rev- Tree in railing flanked on either side bya three arched hill surmounted by a tree; all within a square 
frame; ornamental designs around circular lozenges 
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The Maharathi coins from the Guntur hoard can be divided into three categories- the first type has an 
elephant with or without auxiliary symbols and the Prakrit-Brahmi legend Maharathisa Sivakuhanasa on 
the obverse and a stylised tree in railing on the reverse. The second type has an elephant and auxiliary 
symbols along with the legend in Prakrit-Brahmi Maharathisa Sulayalara on the obverse and stylised tree 
in railing on the reverse. The third type has a six arched hill with a wavy line below it and the legend in 
Prakrit-Brahmi Maharathisa Majasaka Samidiputasa Damasiri on the obverse and the reverse has a tree 
in railing with a three arched hill surmounted by a tree on either side of the hill. A very peculiar feature 
is the ornamental design around the circular lozenges. 
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From Raichur-Belgaum markets 


Obv Rev 


(i) Lead; die struck; circular 3.3 cm diameter; weight 29. 44 grams 


Obv- An elephant standing to left with trunk hanging down; above legend in Sanskrit Brahmi Ma H(a) Ra 
Thi Sa S(i) Va Ksha Pa Na Sa 
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Rev- Stylised tree in railng 


Obv Rev 
(ii) Lead; die struck; circular 3.4 cm diameter; weight 30 grams 


Obv- Elephant standing to left with trunk hanging down; above its back a triangle headed standard; 
legend in Sanskrit Brahmi (Ma Ha Ra) Thi Sa Siva Ksha Pa Na Sa 


Rev- Stylised tree in railing 


Obv Rev 


(iii) Lead; die struck; circular 3.3 cm diameter; weight 29.67 grams 


Obv- Elephant standing to left with its trunk hanging down; above its back traces of a triangle headed 
standard and faint traces of three parallel lines in descending order of length; legend in Sanskrit Brahmi 
(Ma) Ha Ra Thi Sa Si Va Ksha Pa Na (Sa) 


Rev- Stylised tree in railing 
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Important to note here is the fact that although the coins are of same type having the same devices and 
the same legend, the reverse shows three different forms of tree and the railing. With different forms 
of the reverse devices, some differences can be observed on the obverse too. While on the coins of 
variety 1, which was prominent in the hoard, the space between the elephant and the legend is blank; it 
is filled with symbols in a horizontal row on the other two varieties (Variety 2 and variety 3). These 
symbols are faint and might be missed by an untrained eye. On close examination, these symbols can 
be identified as triangle headed standard with a horizontal line base and top line of the triangle 
extended on sides, a srivatsa and most likely a nandipada on variety 2 and on variety 3 these symbols 
are a srivatsa, a nandipada and three horizontal parallel lines; each one shorter than the next i.e. the 
topmost line is the longest, the bottom most line is the shortest and the middle line is in size in between 
the two. 


Obv Rev 


(iv) Lead; die struck; circular 3.3 cm diameter; weight 22.9 grams 


Obv- Elephant standing to left; in between its legs an indistinct symbol; around the animal legend in 
Prakrit Brahmi Ma Ha Ra Thi Sa Si Va Ku Pa Na Sa 


Rev- Faint traces of tree in railing 


As the legend on the obverse suggests, the coin belongs to a Maharathi Siva Kupana which can be 
assumed to be the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit name Siva Kshapana, whose coins have been found with 
the name in Sanskrit form. There are other similarities on these coins as well. The obverse has an 
elephant and the legend while the reverse has a tree in railing. What these distinctive features mena 
cannot be conjectured as of now but it may reasonably be assumed that they represent the same king or 
two successive rulers of similar names (Gupta, 1995). If the latter is the case then it will be assumed 
that Siva Kshapana is a dynastic appellation rather than a personal name. 
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The name Kshapana though appears quite unusual, was not uncommon in the past. One of the 
important characters of Vishakhadatta’s Sanskrit drama ‘Mudrarakshasa’ is named Kshapanaka. The 
drama narrates historical episodes of the Mauryan period and Kshapanaka may have been a historical 
figure. But it would be unfair to assume that Kshapanaka of the drama and Kshapana of the coins is one 
and the same person. It may only be said that this name had been familiar during the Mauryan period 
that was relatively close to the period of these coins. Thus, we are not in a position to identify 
Maharathi Siva Kshapana. All that can be said is that Siva Kshapana was a Maharathi who ruled the 
region in the present Maharashtra-Karnataka border area in the early centuries of the Christian era. 


Since the coins were obtained from the markets of Raichur and Belgaum, it would be reasonable to 
assume that some hoard of these coins was discovered some time somewhere in the northern parts of 
Karnataka. If this is any clue, it may be presumed that the principality of Maharathi Siva Kshapana was 
bounded on three sides by three Maharathi kingdoms. In the north were the Kura Maharathis, whose 
coins are known from Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) in Maharashtra. In the south were the Sadakana 
Maharathis, whose coins have been found from Chandravalli (Chitradurga) in south Karnataka. Towards 
the east were the Hasti or the Hatthi Maharathis; their coins were discovered at Veerapuram (Kurnool) 
in Andhra Pradesh. On the west, in all probability, the principality extended up to the sea. 


The Maharathi coins discussed above are those which cannot be attributed to a certain family or 
dynasty. However, there are some Maharathi families which were able to wield enough power so as to 
establish their family as the ruling dynasty in their respective regions of control. These Maharathi 
families have been discussed in chapters 4 and 5 accordingly. 


From the discussion above, the following general observations and inferences may be made- 


1. During the post-Mauryan, pre Satavahana and the early Satavahana periods, several independent 
families flourished in different parts of the Deccan. No Satavahana ruler before Gautamiputra Satakarni 
could control the entire Deccan at a time. 


2. Excavations at Chandravalli, Brahmapuri, Veerapuram, Vaddamanu, etc. reveal coins of the local 
rulers prior to the coins of the later imperial Satavahanas. Thus, these local rulers were contemporaries, 
not feudatories, of the early Satavahanas. 


3. Local independent rulers of this period more often preferred to use their official title they enjoyed 
earlier, analogous to the Kshatrapas and so on. Thus, different families of rulers had the title of 
Maharathi. Probably, same may be said of the Mahatalawaras, Mahasenapatis, Mahagramikas and 
Mahabhojas. 
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4. Some of the devices resembling those noticed on the coins of the Satavahanas and those of the other 
families do not necessarily reveal the influence or control of the former over the latter. It shows only 
the popularity and acceptance of certain devices in the region and could be used by any one. 


5. Palaeography alone may not be sufficient to fix the chronology of some of these rulers of short 
duration. Coins of one family may still be in circulation for some time along with those of the 
succeeding family. Literary evidence, if any and meticulous stratigraphy along with palaeography might 
give a better chronological setting. 


Since rulers discussed above were ruling in their respective regions during the post Mauryan period in 
the Deccan and many continued to rule as contemporaries to the early Satavahanas before being 
subdued by the imperial advances of Gautamiputra Satakarni, they are termed as pre Satavahana rulers 
of that particular area since they ruled that area prior to the region’s conquest by the Satavahana 
armies. Some general observations can be made regarding the coinage of these pre Satavahana rulers. 
Each type of pre Satavahana coin appears to have a certain characteristic symbol. For instance, all the 
Mahatalawara coins found in the present Telangana region of Andhra Pradesh between the rivers 
Krishna and Godavari have horse as primary symbol on the obverse excepting some Mahatalawara coins 
from Vinukonda and Chandavaram in Ongole and Ananthapur districts lying between the rivers Krishna, 
Penna and Tungabhadra have bull on the obverse. The devices on the reverse of all these Mahatalawara 
coins are more or less similar. It is interesting to note that Mahatalawara coins from Nizamabad and 
Karimnagar districts are of copper while the others are of lead. All copper Mahatalawara coins are 
either square or rectangular in shape. 


All the Mahasenapati and Mahagramika coins have bold svastika on the obverse. These coins are rare 
and were found only in certain parts of the Telangana region. The only characteristic symbol found on 
the reverse of these coins is that of thunderbolt and arrow. Notable is the fact that Mahasenapati coins 
from Karimnagar district alone are of copper and are square or rectangular in shape. The coins of the 
Mahabhojas have on the obverse a turtle and a snake while the reverse has either an arrow and 
thunderbolt or an Ujjaini symbol. The common symbol on the obverse of the Maharathi coins is either a 
bull or a lion or an elephant while on the reverse are found either a tree in railing or an Ujjaini symbol or 
an arched hill. A Maharathi coin from Jogipet has on the reverse a dumroo in each arch of the arched 
hill while another coin from Hyderabad has a dumroo on the obverse as an auxiliary symbol. Such a 
symbol has not been found on any of the ancient coins from Deccan. 


It is also worth noting that the earlier coins of these pre Satavahana rulers mention only the official 
designation while the later coins have longer legends concluding the official designation and one or two 
other words denoting their family and personal name. For example, quite a number of Mahatalawara 
coins have the word ‘Mahatalawara’ as their legend but later coins have the words ‘Maha Gamikasa’ 
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and ‘Siva Sebakasa’ (discussed in the section dealing with Sebakas in chapter 4) as well making up their 
legends. This addition of words to their titles suggests that they had become independent enough so as 
to include their personal and family names as well. Similarly, Mahasenapati coins have the words 
‘Sagamana’ and ‘Chutukulasa’ in their legends. Some numismatists are of the view that these coins 
were issued only when the rulers had managed to establish their independent authority. But it is 
noteworthy that none of the coins has given the epithet ‘Rajno’ or ‘Siri’ or ‘Swami’ suggestive of their 
being independent kings. All the Satavahana kings, it is seen, used these prefixes on their coins to 
suggest that the coins were issued by royal authority. Absence of these titles probably means that they 
had never become or were accepted as independent rulers. Epigraphic, literary and Puranic literary 
sources too does not afford any evidence of their being independent rulers. It appears that though 
these pre Satavahana rulers wielded a lot of power, they were never able to establish their independent 
authority. 


As for the period of their issue, the earliest coins seem to have been issued during the post Mauryan pre 
Satavahana period. Some continued to be issued during the Satavahana period until the imperial 
advances of Gautamiputra Satakarni resulted in their complete subjugation. A few continued to be 
issued after the Satavahana rule faded away and were contemporaries with the post Satavahana powers 
in the Deccan like the Ikshavakus and the Chutus. But none of these coins came to be issued after 3 
and 4" centuries A.D. From the types of certain symbols figuring on these coins, we can argue that 
certain coins were issued at an earlier period, namely ‘Bull’ and ‘Elephant’ coins were issued by the early 
Satavahana rulers where as the ‘Horse’ symbol! came to be used by the later Satavahana rulers. The 
‘svastika’ symbol has a long history as it figures even on the ancient punch marked coins. Also, the 
Ujjaini symbol is found on the pre Satavahana uninscribed cast coins found from central India. 
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Chapter 4 


ANDHRA PRADESH OF THE PRE SATAVAHANA TIMES 


The present chapter deals with the rulers and 
chieftains dated to the pre-Satavahana times from 
the present state of Andhra Pradesh with some 
parts of its neighbouring states in the Deccan 


PRE-SATAVAHANA RULERS FROM KOTALINGALA 


An extremely important hoard of coins has been reported from an excavated site, Kotalingala, in 
Karimnagar district of Andhra Pradesh. The legends on these coins reveal the names as Gobhada (Sans: 
Gobhadra), Narana (Sans: Narayana), Kamavaya Siri and Sama Gopa (Sans: Swami Gopa). These coins 
have a variety of devices on both obverse and reverse sides ranging from bow and arrow, arched hill, 
triangle headed standard, tree with knotted trunk, Swastika, Ujjaini, Shadarachakra and horned bull on 
the obverse and triratna or nandipada on or sometimes blank reverse. 


The site of Kotalingala was excavated by the Department of Archaeology and Museums, Government of 
Andhra Pradesh from the years 1979 to 1983 and the report published in 2006. The site is credited to 
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have given the Indian numismatists the earliest inscribed coins of the Deccan (Kotalingala excavation 
reports, 2006). The legends on these coins are in post Asokan Brahmi assignable to 2™ to 1% century 
B.C. The hoard is broadly divided into two groups- pre Satavahana and early Satavahana. Besides these, 
there are also coins with feudatory titles like Mahasenapati and Mahatalavara. Most of these coins 
occur in clear stratigraphical context and, hence, are of importance to understand the chronology of the 
region. Some coins were reported from surface. 


1. Gobhada: The coins of this ruler are 15 in total with 4 coins obtained in stratigraphical context. These 
4 coins from stratigraphical layers are big copper issues, rectangular to square in shape and large to 
medium in size (1.4 mm to 1.6mm) with thick fabric. The obverse devices are bow and arrow, a 3 arched 
hill, a horizontal line with dots on both sides and the reverse is blank. They weigh between 2.20- 3.75 
grams. The complete legend on the obverse reads as Rajno Gobhadasa in post Asokan Brahmi that is 
first half of 2% century B.C. Techniquewise, some devices and letters were punched, though die striking 
was the general technique employed for minting coins. (Kotalingala excavation reports, 2006) 


K.D.Bajpai places Gobhada between c. 125 and 100 B.C. on palaeographic grounds. 
(Bajpai, 1999). P.Suryanarayan Reddy reported a lead coin of Gobhada which is 
unique since all Gobhada coins found till date are in copper. (Reddy, 1985) 


Some interesting coin finds of Rajno Gobhada were reported by P.V. Parabrahma Sastry in 1978 out of 
which 2 are noteworthy- 


a. Copper; die struck; rectangular; 1.4cm * 1.3 cm; weight 2.41 grams. 
Obverse- 3 arched hill (partly cut); above it a Brahmi legend GO BHA DA SA. 


Reverse- Blank 
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b. Copper; die struck; square; 1.3cm; weight 2.47 grams. 


Obverse- Tree with small leaves shown as pellets; above it a Brahmi legend | 
(Ra) NO GO BHA (DA SA); above the legend a vertical line over a horizontal 
line (may be part of a bow and an arrow). 


Reverse- Blank 


Sastry also reported 2 potin coins of Gobhada and is of the opinion that Gobhada may have been a scion 
of the Sunga-Kanva family. 


2. Siri Kamavava- Two coins of Siri Kamavaya were reported from the excavations in Kotalingala. These 
are die struck, minute in size and oblong in shape with thin fabric. The obverse devices are are triangle 
headed standard and bow and arrow. Below it is the legend in Brahmi reading Rano Siri Kamavayasa or 
Rajno Kamavayasa Siri. Palaeographically, the characters of the legend resemble those of Gobhada. 
Therefore, these coins may be placed immediately after Gobhada i.e. in the latter half of 2"’ century B.C. 


3. Narana- Three coins of this ruler have been found from Kotalingala. These coins are thin, square 
(1.4cm) copper issues, weighing approximately 44.37 grams and die struck. The obverse bears on the 
top the legend in a horizontal line, incised inc. 1° century B.C. Brahmi characters, reading Siri Naranasa. 
Below the legend are tree with knotted trunk and branches; by its side on the right is the figure of a lion 
facing left with its tail upraised and curled almost touching its back. Above the lion is a triangle headed 
standard and to its right below the legend are four incomplete circles which look like Ujjaini symbol. On 
the reverse is a double lined square surmounted by an arch, probably a garland, thick dots or pellets 
below. Inside are three, what look like, half circles, resembling three arched hill, surmounted by a 
triratna. 


The importance of these coins of Narana lies in the fact that Triratna occurs for the first time in Deccan 
coinage, which probably suggests the religious leanings of king Narana to Buddhism. (Kotalingala 
excavation report, 1979- 1983) 


4. Sama Gopa- This king occupies a unique position in the coinage of Kotalingala, for his coins far 
outnumber than those of the others and were issued in different types. Sastry (1978) has classified his 
coins into three categories- bow and arrow type, tree type and bull type. Sama Gopa’s coins were 
noticed at Peddabankur and Dhullikatta also (Kotalingala excavation report, 1979-1983). There are 
twenty four coins found in clear stratigraphical context. Made of copper mostly, the shapes range from 
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square, oblong and rectangular. Their weight ranges from 2 grams to 17 grams; size varies from big to 
small and fabric from thin to medium thick. The obverse bears devices like svastika, triangle headed 
standard, Ujjaini, Shadarachakra, bow and arrow, tree in railing and horned bull. On the reverse, all the 
coins bear a single device- triratna or nandipada around a circle in double lines. Sometimes, coins in 
potin, too, occur while P. Suryanarayana Reddy reported a coin in lead (Kotalingala excavation report, 
1979-1983) 


Type A- Bow and Arrow type 


Obv Rev 


Potin; die struck; rectangular (1.6cm* 1.3cm); weight 3.3 grams 


Obverse- Triangle headed standard; svastika; arrow placed in a bow; below, a Brahmi legend SA MI GO 
(PA). 


Reverse- Triratna, surmounting two concentric circles. 
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Type B- Tree type 


Obv Rev 


Copper; die struck; rectangular (1.1cm* 0.9cm); weight 1.15 grams. 


Obverse- Top, six armed symbol with taurines and arrows alternate! placed (only two arms visible); in 
centre, Brahmi legend RO SA MI. 


Reverse- Triratnas (only parts). 


There is a coin of this type, which has a blank reverse. Some coins have the tree without leaves; on 
some coins, the six armed symbol is missing. Some of the coins are of lead (Sastry, 1978). Thus, there 
are four sub-varieties of this type. 


Type C- Bull type 


Obv Rev 


i. Copper; die struck; rectangular (1.4cm *1.2cm); weight 2.49 grams. 


Obverse- Top, six armed symbol; an indistinct symbol to its right (appears to be a tree with pellets on 
either side laid flat); in centre, Brahmi legend, SA MI GO PA SA. 


Reverse- Two concentric circles with triratna symbols 
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Obv Rev 
ii. Copper; die struck; Irregular Square; 1.7cm * 1.6 cm; weight 4.06 grams 


Obverse- Top, legend in Brahmi SA MI (GO); below, tree in railing; to its right, bull standing to left; 
counterstruck at the lower right end with a bold six armed symbol with arrow and taurine alternately 
placed. 


Reverse- Two concentric circles surrounded by four double triratnas. 


Obv Rev 


iii. Copper; die struck; rectangular (1.5cm * 1.2cm); weight 2.45 grams 


Obverse- Above (RA) NO SA MI GO PA in Brahmi; below in a row an unidentified symbol, tree in railing, 
standing bull to left (only head with horns visible). Counterstruck at the top with a bold six armed 
symbot with arrows and taurines alternately placed (only part punched). 


Reverse- Two concentric circles surrounded by four triratna symbols. 
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The peculiarity of this group of coins lies in the fact that on some coins, the six armed symbol forms part 
of the die motif and on others the symbol is counterstruck. The reverse of all the coins, except one 
which is blank, bear double lined triratna symbols around a double circle. 


The excavators suggest a late date, 1* century B.C., for Sama Gopa based on the palaeography of the 
legend and the die striking technique. 


Some coins of Sama Gopa published by A.H. Siddiqui, K. Sandhya and Bhanu Kumari (1994) have a 
counterstruck Ujjaini symbol on the obverse. 


Coins of Sama Gopa counterstruck with the Ujjaini symbol- 


Obv Rev 
i, Lead; Square, 2.2cm; weight, 9.3 grams. 


Obverse- Bottom, bull facing left and tree in railing; centre, Brahmi legend RA NO SA MA GO PA (SA); 
top, part of bow and arrow with counterstruck Ujjaini symbol. 


Reverse- Nandipada 
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Obv Rev 


ii. Lead; Rectangular; 2.6cm*2.0cm; weight- 13.5 grams. 


Obverse-Svastika, triangle headed standard; counterstruck Ujjaini symbol on top left corner above the 
standard; legend in the middle SA MA GO PA (SA) 


Reverse- Part of an unidentifiable symbol 


These coins are significant since the Ujjaini symbol was hitherto known only from the Satavahana coins 
in the Deccan numismatic history. Hence, it can be safely surmised that Sama Gopa was subjugated by 
the Satavahana rulers in Kotalingala. 


Three coins of Sama Gopa have been discovered at Chandrapur in the Maharashtra-Andhra Pradesh 
border by some coin collectors (Kulkarni, 1990). Since Sama Gopa’s coins were found alongwith the 
coins of Simukha Satavahana, the founder of the Satavahana dynasty, and other early Satavahana rulers, 
we would anticipate a link between Andhra/Telangana and Vidarbha via Chandrapur. Possibly, Sama 
Gopa had some sort of influence or contacts with Vidarbha and because of this, Simukha might have 
been able to extend his sway over Vidarbha, which can be seen from the discovery of two coins of 
Simukha from Pavanar (Kulkarni, 1990). Since the only numismatic evidence of Simukha was hitherto 
known from Kotalingala, these two coins from Pavanar in Vidarbha are noteworthy as they justify the 
assumption that Simukha ruled over a vast territory stretching from Telangana (Kotalingala) to Vidarbha 
(Pavanar). 


The coins of the Satavahana rulers from Kotalingala mention the early Satavahana rulers like Siri 
Chimuka Satavahana (Sanskrit: Sri Srimukha Satavahana), Siri Satakani (Sanskrit: Sri Satakarni) and 
Pulumavi, the identification and genealogical position of whom is still shrouded in mystery. 
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Gobhada (Sanskrit: Gobhadra) is acknowledged as the first local king who issued inscribed coins in the 
Deccan. The script on these coins dates back to an earlier period and the reverse is invariably blank. It is 
recognised that the coins having symbols on one side predate those having symbols on both sides. The 
letters of the legend, too, are large and crude. 


Gobhada’s rule seems to have been followed by Siri Kamavaya (Sri Kamavaya), another local ruler or 
chieftain. \t is impossible to speculate on the relationship between Gobhada and Siri Kamavaya due to 
lack of evidence of any kind. Siri Kamavaya was followed by Narana. The coins of Narana, according to 
Kotalingala excavators, have for the first time, the use of the Ujjaini symbol with cross bars on inscribed 
coins. 


The last local ruler before the advent of the Satavahana rule was Sama Gopa (Sanskrit: Swami Gopa). 
Sama Gopa’s coins were found in plenty and were issued in various denominations and in different 
metals. His coins were also found at Peddabankur and Dhulikata. It may seem that Sama Gopa may 
have ruled large parts of the Deccan for a long time and may have been prosperous, too. It also seems 
that Sama Gopa’s rule was followed by the Satavahana king, Simukha Satavahana. It is likely that 
Simukha may have been an official under Sama Gopa since his coins bear a close resemblance to the 
coins of Sama Gopa except for the device on the reverse. All coins of Sama Gopa had a nandipada on 
the reverse while every Satavahana coin from Kotalingala has an Ujjaini symbol on the reverse. The two 
coins reported by Siddique et al of Sama Gopa were counterstruck by Ujjaini symbol and these coins 
definitely preceded Simukha. 


Simukha Satavahana was the founder of the ruling Satavahana dynasty and his rule seems to have 
begun in Telangana, since no coins of his were found in other parts of Deccan. The legend on the coins, 
when completed, would read as “Rajno Siri Chhimukha Satavahana” and the Naneghat inscription 
mentions Simuka as Rajno Simuka Satavahana of the Satavahana kula. Simukha Satavahana started his 
rule in the Karimnagar region i.e the lower Godavari valley about 52 B.C. after dislodging the last local 
king of that area i.e Sama Gopa or Swami Gopa; thus strengthening the theory of Andhra origin of the 
Satavahana rule, more specifically Telangana. 


P.V Parabrahma Sastry (1978) is of the opinion that Gobhada and Sama Gopa ruled the Karimnagar 
region in the pre-Satavahana period after the fall of the Mauryas and perhaps they were the scions of 
the Sunga family who ruled Vidisha and the Deccan. He also suggested that Sama Gopa of these coins 
may be identical with the ninth ruler of the Sunga family, Samabhadra. P. L. Gupta regards Sama Gopa 
as a local ruler of the Deccan, who ruled in the post Mauryan period before the rise of the Satavahanas. 
As the Sungas-Kanvas ruled in the Vidisha region and there is no evidence of their rule towards the 
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Deccan or the inclusion of Andhra region in their domain, the name Sama Gopa cannot be equated with 
Samabhadra. Hence, it is safe to surmise that Gobhada and Sama Gopa were local rulers of the 
Karimnagar region who were dislodged by the Satavahana king, Simukha, who, after subjugating Sama 
Gopa, established the Satavahana kingdom with its capital at Dnanyakataka. 


SEBAKAS 


The Sebaka dynasty is known only from their coins. These coins have been brought to light by V.V. 
Mirashi (1945, 1946 and 1960), Dinkar Rao (1960 and 1977), M.G. Dikshit (1968), A.H.Siddique (1977 
and 1980), R.K. Sethi (1977amd 1982), D.Raja Reddy and P.Suryanarayana Reddy (1983), M.Mitchiner 
(1998) and A.S. Thakur (2006). 


The coin of the Sebaka dynasty, first published by Mirashi (1945), is of copper and square in shape. The 
obverse has a bull facing right, svastika and the legend Rajno Sebakasa (Sanskrit: Sevaka) in early Brahmi 
characters and on the reverse Naga symbol and nandipada. The other coin published by Mirashi (1946) 
is of lead and circular in shape. The obverse has a young horse facing left, a chakra (probably a 
dharmachakra) in front of the animal, a double trident or Brahmi letter ‘Yya’ (also known as the double 
ya symbol) above the back of the animal and bearing the legend Pakasa Siva Sebakasa 
(Sanskrit:Prakasha Shiva Sevaka) in later Brahmi characters. The reverse has a hill (chaitya) symbol in a 
double lined square border with wavy line in between the double lines of its base. It’s perfect round 
shape, improved and later form of Brahmi characters of the beautifully inscribed legend and neatly 
drawn figure of the horse indicate a much later period. This coin has been attributed to a much later 
king of this dynasty; and Mirashi ascribes him to 3 century A.D. Mirashi (1946) also refers to seven 
Sebaka rulers mentioned in the Puranic lists as Andhra bhrityas. 


Another name Siva Sebaka (Sanskrit: Shiva Sevaka) was brought to light by Dinkar Rao (1977); while 
Siddique (1977) brought out two more kings Seva Yamaka Seva Sebaka and Seva Yasamaka Seva. He is 
absolutely sure of these 2 names belonging to two different issuers as there is definitely ‘sa’ between 
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‘ya’ and ‘ma’. Furthermore, the repetition of Seva, the similarity in the legend and the similar horse 
motif indicate that they belong to the same dynasty- Sebaka dynasty. 


Thus, till date, 5 Sebaka rulers are known- Rajno Sebaka, Siva Sebaka, Pakasa Siva Sebaka, Seva Yamaka 
Seva Sebaka and Seva Yasamaka Seva Sebaka. Unfortunately, none of these rulers have been mentiond 
in any literary or epigraphical sources to help corroborate their existence. 


Sebaka coins 
1. Raino Sebaka: Two types known from the coin-finds. 


Type A- 


Obv Rev 


Copper; die struck; square 2.2 cm; weight 6.3 grams 


Obverse- Bull facing right; in front of the bull near its forelegs part of an arched hill; behind the bull 
upper part of a triangle headed standard; two minute svastikas flanking the upper part of the bull; 
above, legend in Brahmi (RA) JNO SE BA KA (SA). 


Reverse- Nandipada and two chakras. 
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Type B- 


Obv Rev 
Copper; die struck; rectangular 2.3* 2.7 cm; weight 7grams 


Obverse- Bull facing right with a six arched hill and a tree in railing in front of bull; two small swastikas 
below the hindlegs of the bull; above, legend in Brahmi (RA) JNO SE BA KA (SA). 


Reverse- Nandipada and Naga symbol! 


2. Siva Sebaka: 


Lead; die strick; circular; 1.65 cm diameter; weight 6.8 grams. 


Obverse- Horse facing left; above it a chakra (possibly a 
dharmachakra); legend in Brahmi around the animal (SI) VA SA BA KA 
SA and traces of an unidentified letter or a symbol. 


Reverse- Battered. 


3. Pakasa Siva Sebaka: 
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Obv Rev 


Potin; die struck; circular; 2.29cm diameter; weight 7.1 grams. 


Obverse- Horse facing left; above the back of the animal a srivatsa symbol; in front of the horse, a 
chakra; around the horse legend in Brahmi (PA) KA SA SI VA SE BA KA SA. 


Reverse- Arched hill; below a wavy line; all enclosed in a double lined square 


The Sebaka coins have been reported from Guntur, Hyderabad, Kondapur, Akola, Hinganghat, 
Chandrapur, and Yavatmal- all located in central Deccan. Vidarbha has given a large number of Sebaka 
coins while some were reported from Andhra Pradesh. Most Sebaka coins weigh between 6 to 9 grams 
and the size ranges from 2 cm to 2.5 cm. The coins are both circular and squarish. Most are made of 
copper but a potin issue of Pakasa Siva Sebaka has been reported by Dinkar Rao (1960) and a lead coin 
of Siva Sebaka reported by D.R.Reddy and P.S.Reddy (1983). The Sebaka coins have either a Bull or a 
Horse on the obverse alongwith the legend in Brahmi and associated symbols like swastikas, arched hill, 
standard, etc; while the reverse has a nandipada and naga symbols. Thakur (2006) reported some coins 
of Rajno Sebaka as being counterstruck with Ujjaini symbol. 
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Coins of Rajno Sebaka counterstruck with Ujjaini symbol 


Obv Rev 
1. Copper; die struck; square 2.2cm; weight 6.75grams 


Obverse- Bull facing right; in front of the bull six arched hill; two small swastikas on either side of the 
bull; above, legend in Brahmi (RA JNO) SE BA KA SA. 


Reverse- Nandipada and naga symbol and overstruck Ujjaini symbol 


Ponion 


Obv Rev 


2. Copper; die struck; square 2.2cm; weight 7.5 grams 


Obverse- Bull facing right with traces of arched hill; two small swastikas on either side of the bull; above 
legend in Brahmi (RA JNO SE) BA KA SA with overstruck Ujjaini symbol on the beginning portion of the 
legend. 


Reverse- Nandipada and naga symbol. 
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Since the Sebaka coins exhibit the known imperial symbo! of the Mauryas i.e. three arched hill, it was 
concluded by Sethi (1982) that the Sebakas owed allegiance to the house of the Mauryas. Sethi placed 
the first king of the Sebaka dynasty, Rajno Sebaka, prior to the death of Samprati (c.219 B.C.) and 
possibly even of Asoka (c. 236 B.C.). Sethi has given these coins Asokan time period on the basis of the 
palaeographic similarity of the letter ‘Ba’. However, this seems doubtful on the grounds that firstly 
whatever punch marked coins have been attributed to the Mauryas are uninscribed coins. If a small 
ruler like Sebaka can issue inscribed coins, the Imperial Mauryas could definitely issue inscribed coins. 
Secondly, the legend on the coins of King Sebaka i.e. Rajno Sebakasa, indicates that the issuer was an 
independent ruler with a definite territorial limit. The places from which his coins and coins of the other 
Sebaka rulers were found were definitely under the Mauryan control till at least the death of Asoka and 
perhaps until the reign of Samprati as he is said to have sent missions in the Southern part of his empire 
to instill a sense of respect and authority of the Mauryan throne in the hearts of the people who were 
trying to free themselves from the Mauryan yoke. 


Thirdly, the counterstriking mark of the Ujjaini symbol is considered as the universally adopted symbol 
by the Satavahanas for their reverse device. If the Satavahana dynasty is accepted to have started ruling 
independently in c. 52 B.C., how can its preferred symbol be used as a counterstriking device on coins 
which are said to be atleast a century prior to the dynasty? 


Fourthly, the counterstriking marks are found only on the coins of Rajno Sebaka, the earliest king and 
possibly the founder of the Sebaka dynasty; whereas, the coins of the other issuing kings do not have 
any such marks. Besides, Rajno Sebaka is the only one using the title Rajno on his coins, indicating his 
independent ruling status; whereas the others do not use this epithet, possibly suggesting their 
feudatory or vassal or viceroy status. 


The counterstriking mark is found only on the coins with bull as the device on the obverse, i.e. the coins 
of Rajno Sebaka; while the Horse type coins have legends without the epithet Rajno. The Bull type was 
issued by the Satavahana king, Satakarni, who might have counterstruck the coins of King Sebaka 
alongwith introducing his own Bull type. The Horse type coins were issued by Satavahana kings 
Meghaswati, Gautamiputra Satakarni, Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni and 
Chandra Satakarni. The horse on the Satavahana coins bears resemblance to the horse found on the 
coins of Pakasa Siva Sebaka who uses the title Mahagamaka (Dinkar Rao, 1960), while Siva Sebaka uses 
the terms Mahagramika and Mahatalawara (D.R.Reddy and P.S.Reddy, 1983) indicating their 
subordinate status. 
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The horse on the coins of Pakasa Siva Sebaka and the later form of Brahmi characters found on them, 
tend to show that he might have been one of the feudatories of the later Satavahana kings, probably of 
Yajnasri Satakarni or Chandra Satakarni. \t is a known fact that after Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni, 
the Imperial Satavahana Empire was showing signs of decline and by the time Chandra Satakarni came 
to power, the hold of the Satavahana ruler was loosening which might have prompted various provincial 
governors and titled chieftains of the Satavahana administration to start asserting their power and 
authority. Pakasa Siva Sebaka might have started asserting his control by issuing coins in his name albeit 
with the title of a subordinate. 


Hence, we can assume that there is a gap in the Sebaka dynasty with the founder Rajno Sebaka being a 
contemporary of the early Satavahanas i.e. Satakarni and the later Sebakas contemporary to the later 
Satavahana rulers. Since, no coins of Sebakas bearing any other legend except the ones known have 
come to light, it can be assumed that the Sebakas were subdued and made subordinate administrative 
chiefs under the Satavahanas and hence could not issue coins of their own. With the slow decline of the 
Satavahana Empire, the Sebaka family tried to regain its lost authority by issuing coins on their own. 


The numismatic evidence suggests that king Sebaka was an important king. He had issued different 
types of coins and in different dies. The use of Rajno before his name definitely suggests his 
independent status, but for the want of sufficient evidence his kingdom is yet to be identified. 


The early coin-finds of Sebaka were from Guntur region and a few from Hyderabad. One was found 
from Indore and published by R.K.Sethi. A large hoard of coins including the Sebaka coins has been 
found from Pusad in Yavatmal district and other parts of Vidarbha. Some Bull type coins in the name of 
Suryamitra were found in Wardha district in close proximity to Yavatmal in Vidarbha; and also in the 
Pusad hoard. In fact, the Pusad hoard, besides containing Sebaka coins and Suryamitra coins, has given 
us coins of Satakarni and the Mahagramikas. 


Judging from the fact that Vidarbha has given more number of Sebaka coins and a few from Hyderabad- 
Guntur, one can assume that king Sebaka was an independent ruler of some parts of Vidarbha including 
Yavatmal, Akola and parts of Chandrapur. He was a contemporary of Suryamitra who might have 
controlled areas around Wardha. It is little difficult to accept Dikshit’s view on king Sebaka being a ruler 
from Paithan on the basis of a single coin find (Dikshit, 1968). Although it is possible that this coin might 
have reached Paithan through trade transactions as is seen from the findings of the Sebaka coins from 
Karnataka- Andhra border areas. 
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King Sebaka might have been subdued by one of the early kings of the Satavahana dynasty, possibly 
Satakarni |. The Sebaka kingdom, being brought under the Satavahana dominions, Satakarni | might 
have made the Sebakas, officers in his administrative set-up. It is quite possible that the Sebaka family 
might have been moved to the other parts of the Satavahana Empire as can be seen from the later coins 
of the Sebakas found from Anantapur, Cuddapah and Palevaram, i.e the hilly tract beside the middle 
reaches of the river Penner in Southern Andhra Pradesh. Most of these coins have the name of the 
issuer with or without the title ‘Mahagamikasa’ suggesting a subordinate position in the Satavahana 
administrative set-up. 


The later Sebakas imitated the monetory issues of the later Satavahana kings. The authority to issue 
coins might suggest assertion of independence on the part of the Sebakas probably after the weakening 
of the Satavahana central authority in later period. It is possible that the Sebakas might have tried to 
assert their independence during the weakening phase of the Satavahana power prior to Gautamiputra 
Satakarni; though the palaeography and comparatively neater execution on the coins show a later date. 
According to Dinkar Rao (1960), Pakasa Siva Sebaka with the title ‘Mahagamaka’ was a subordinate 
feudatory chief under one of the later Satavahana kings, which he got inscribed on his coins alongwith 
his name proper and the dynastic name. He might have been the Mahagramika of a region in southern 
Andhra Pradesh, as is also seen from the coins of Siva Sebaka with the epithets ‘Mahagramika’ and 
‘Mahatalavara’, a Dravido-Sanskrit word meaning a very big chief. (Reddy and Reddy, 1983) 


Coin of Pakasa Siva Sebaka with the title Mahagamika 


Obv Rev 


Potin; die struck; circular 2.29 cm diameter; weight 1.4 grams. 


Obverse-Horse facing left; above the horse a chakra; around the animal legend in Prakrit Brahmi (PA KA) 
SA SI VA SE BA KA SA MA HA/ (JA) GA/ (SA) MI KA SA. 


Reverse- Traces of three arched hill with dots and a wavy line below 
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The word MajaSamikasa as read by D.R Reddy and P.S Reddy (1983) seems a little out of place as 
technically the word does not seem to have any specific meaning and hence the authors have assumed 
it to be a dynastic appellation. However, a close study of the coin would reveal that the letters read by 
the authors as Ja’ and ‘Sa’ are not clear on the coin. So, it cannot be surely said that the authors have 
read the legend rightly as Pakasa Siva Sebakasa MajaSamikasa. Besides, the word Mahagamika sounds 
logical and justifies Dinkar Rao’s theory that Pakasa Siva Sebaka was a feudatory chief under the 
Satavahanas with the title of Mahagramika. 


Coin of Siva Sebaka with the titles Mahatalavara and Mahagramika. 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 3.7 cm diameter; weight 19.6 grams. 


Obverse- Horse facing left with a symbol looking either like a chakra or a triratna; all around the horse 
legend in Prakrit Brahmi MA HA TA LA VA RA SA MA HA GA MI KA SA SI VA SE BA (KA SA). 


Reverse- Traces of three arched hill inside a double lined square 


It seems that Siva Sebaka held two administrative posts of Mahatalavara and Mahagramika. Literally, 
Mahagramika means the head or officer in charge of a big village and Mahatalavara means a big officer 
in charge of law and order of a particular area. Thus, we can safely assume that Siva Sebaka was an 
officer of a big village and in charge of its administration and law and order situation. 


Rajno Sebaka was an independent ruler with his kingdom including the areas of Yavatmal, Akola and 
parts of Chandrapur. He was a contemporary of Suryamitra who ruled in parts of Wardha and, like 
Suryamitra, might have been subjugated by the early Satavahana ruler, Satakarni; and his family might 
have been reduced to the status of administrative chiefs and later possibly shifted to some other part of 
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the kingdom as can be seen from the coins of the later Sebakas from Anantapur- Cuddapah region. The 
later Sebakas were administrative officers most probably under the Satavahanas as can be seen from 
the titles on their coins. It seems that Siva Sebaka was in charge of the administration and law and 
order of a big village and slowly was trying to establish his independence during the decline period of 
the imperial Satavahana power. He was followed by Pakasa Siva Sebaka who might have lost the post of 
Mahatalavara as he too might have continued the struggle for independence from the Satavanhana 
control. Therefore, his coins still have the epithet Mahagramika showing that he was successful in being 
able to issue coins in his name without any royal Satavahana insignia. It is extremely difficult to 
chronologically place the other two issuers Seva Yamaka Seva Sebaka and Seva Yasamaka Seva Sebaka in 
the Sebaka family. 


Dikshit (1968) is of the opinion that after the decline of the imperial Satavahana dynasty, Pakasa Siva 
Sebaka might have declared independence in his own region. According to Mirashi (1945), as the 
Sebakas were previously feudatories of the Satavahanas, they are mentioned in the Puranas as 
Andhrabhrityas i.e servants of the Andhras. The Puranic lists mentions that after the Satvahana decline, 
7 Sebaka kings ruled for 52 years and one of them is Pakasa Siva Sebaka. 


HATTHIS 


The Maurya Empire required number of officials for administration of the vast territory. These officials 
were designated at different places all over the empire. As the decline set in the Mauryan authority, a 
number of their officials started asserting their independence but continuing their title used under the 
Mauryan authority. Foremost among these titles was the title of ‘Waharathi’. 


From the available numismatic evidence from the Deccan, there seemed a number of Maharathi 
families ruling in various parts of the Deccan as local petty chieftains. Of them, three families seemed to 
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have gained prominence. One of these three is the Hatthi family (Sanskrit: Hasti), whose coins have 
been found from Krishna valley (Sastri et al, 1984; Kamalakar and Veerender, 1991) and lower 
Tungabhadra valley (Mitchiner, 1998). Unfortunately, no literary or epigraphical evidence is available on 
the Hatthi dynasty. The knowledge of existence of this dynasty is completely based on the numismatic 
sources from excavations and stray finds. 


The site of Veerapuram (Dist: Kurnool, Andhra Pradesh) has yielded Maharathi coins with legends having 
the word ‘Hatthi’ (Sanskrit: Hasti). These Maharathi coins are known as Hatthi coins and are dated 
between c.200 B.C. and c.100 A.D. by Kamalakar and Veerender. The coins published by Mitchiner are 
stray finds from the villages in the lower Tungabhadra valley and do not specifically have names proper 
in the legends. In fact, the legend just says ‘Maharathisa’. The only basis of attributing these coins to 
the Hatthi dynasty is the device on the obverse which is similar to the obverse device of Veerapuram 
Hatthi coins i.e. an elephant standing left. 


The coins found during excavations at Veerapuram by the Birla Archaeological and Cultural Research 
Institute (BACRI) not only show the different types in circulation, but also give a clear sequence of 
different series in succession. The Maharathi coins of Veerapuram give the name of the issuer as Hatthi 
specifically and hence these issues are said to be belonging to the Hatthi dynasty. The Hatthi coins 
clearly follow some of the patterns and types of coins which preceded their times i.e. the uniscribed die- 
struck coins. Also, these Hatthi coins clearly precede the Satavahana coins and therefore cannot be 
placed after the rise of the Satavahana power in this area. 


The Hatthi coins are in lead, circular or squarish in shape and their weights range from 4.5 grams to 17.8 
grams. All the Hatthi coins have an elephant on the obverse and six arched hill flanked by trees or 
flowers on both sides on the reverse. The coins published by Mitchiner have a tree in railing on the 
reverse. The elephant on Veerapuram coins is standing either left or right, with or without a symbol 
above in the centre. These coins reveal names of six rulers of the Hatthi dynasty- Maha Hatthi, 
Moaharathiputa Hatthi, Siva Maha Hatthi, Khada Hari Hatthi, Siva Khada Hatthi and Pahalamasisa. 
A. Jha mentions a Vasu Hatthi instead of Pahalamasisa and refers to Khada Hari hatthi as Khada Pori 
Hatthi (Jha, 2003). 
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Coins of the Hatthi dynasty from Veerapuram excavations. 


1. MaharathiPuta Hatthi: 


Obv Rev 
Lead; die struck; squarish 2.4cm*2.2 cm; weight 14.31 grams; circular die used on a square coin flan. 


Obverse- Elephant to right with hanging trunk; above the back of the animal a srivatsa symbol; around 
the animal legend in Prakrit Brahmi MA HA RA THI PU TA SA HA THI. 


Reverse- Dotted six arched hill surmounted by a crescent and flanked by a dotted flower like design on 
both sides; below a wavy line; all in a double lined square 


2. Maharathi Maha Hatthi: 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.2 cm diameter; weight 4.97 grams. 


Obverse- Elephant standing to left with hanging trunk; above the animal possibly a triangle headed 
standard; around the animal legend in Prakrit Brahmi (MA HA) RA THI SA MA HA HA TH(I). 


Reverse- A dotted six arched hill surmounted by a crescent and flanked by trees on both the sides; 
below a wavy line with dots in each meander; all in a double lined square 
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3. Maharathi Siva Maha Hatthi-: 


Obv Rev 
Lead; die struck; circular 2.7 cm diameter; weight 6.11 grams. 


Obverse- Elephant with hanging trunk standing left on a platform; above a small srivatsa symbol; around 
the animal slightly truncated legend in Prakrit Brahmi MA HA RA THI SA SI VA MA HA HA THI SA. 


Reverse- Six arched hill surmounted by a crescent and flanked by dotted flower like design on both 
sides; below a wavy line; all within a double lined square 


4, Maharathi Khada Hari Hatthi: 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.4 cm diameter; weight 8.62 grams. 


Obverse- Elephant standing to left with hanging trunk; around the anima! legend in Prakrit Brahmi MA 
HA RA THI SA KHA DA HA RI HA THI (SA). 


Reverse- Six arched hill surmounted by a crescent and faint traces of a tree on either side; below a wavy 
line; all in a double linear square 
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5. Maharathi Siva Khada Hathi: 


Obv Rev 
Lead; die struck; circular 2.0 cm diameter; weight 8.11 grams. 


Obverse- Elephant with hanging trunk standing to left on a platform; around the animal legend in Prakrit 
Brahmi MA HA RA THI SA SI VA KHA DA HA (THI SA). 


Reverse- Six arched hill surmounted by a symbol looking like a nandipada; flower like design on both 
sides; below a wavy line; all within a double linear square. Slightly battered side of the coin. 


6. Siri Pahalamasisa: 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.4 cm diameter; weight 6.99 grams. 


Obverse- Elephant with hanging trunk standing to left on a platform; a small triangle headed standard 
above the head of the animal; around the animal legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Si) RI PA HA LA MA SI SA. 


Reverse- Dotted six arched hill surmounted by a minute triratna and on left traces of a tree while on 
right not clear; below a wavy line; all within a double lined square. 
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MoharathiPuta Hatthi (Sanskrit: Maharathiputra Hasti) might be considered as the one who started 
issuing coins with legend. On his coins, Hatthi is used as the name of the issuer and not simply as a 
family name. The obverse has an elephant and a srivatsa symbol above it and the reverse has six arched 
hill with crescent and flanked by a flower like pattern on left and loop like design (a tree) on right. How 
far the depiction of elephant on the obverse is connected to the name of the issuer i.e Hatthi is totally a 
matter of conjecture, but the typology seems to have been established with his coins. 


Next come the coins bearing the legend Maha Hatthi. Here, Hatthi is used as a family name. On these 
coins, the elephant is standing to left and the srivatsa symbol is replaced by a standard symbol above 
the elephant. 


The coins issued by Siva Maha Hatthi are important as they clearly indicate that Siva, the issuer of the 
coins, is using Maha as middle name. Thus, it can be concluded that MaharathiPuta Hatthi was 
succeeded by Maha Hatthi who was succeeded by Siva Maha Hatthi. A coin of Siva Maha Hatthi was 
found in context with lead Roman bullae which seems to have copied the obverse and reverse of ameus 
of Tiberius and issued shortly after his succession in 14 A.D. (R.A.G.Carson’s correspondence to 
P.L.Gupta in June- July 1982 as refered to in Numismatic Bulletin No.3 Coins from Veerapuram 
excavations, G.Kamalakar and M. Veerender, 1991). On the basis of this bullae, Sastri and others dated 
Siva Maha Hatthi to A.D. 37 as Tiberius is said to have ruled from 14-37A.D. (Sastri, et al; 1984). 
However, this particular type of coin of Tiberius may have been copied any time after it was issued and 
need not be placed immediately at the close of his reign. Also, if this coin of the Roman Emperor is 
found in India, it cannot be said that this coin might have been withdrawn from circulation after the 
issuing emperor’s rule ended. Hence, Sastri’s date of 37 A.D. for Siva Maha Hatthi is highly doubtful. 


Another important fact from the coins of Siva Maha Hatthi is that they clearly demonstrate the style of 
the legend on Maharathi coins of the Hatthi dynasty. The initial issues are simply indicating the name of 
the issuer as a son of Maharathi; while in the later issues, the name of the issuer is used as a family 
name and the father’s name is used as a middle name on the coins. 


Next come the coins of Khada Hari Hathi. The issuer here is represented as the son of Hari on the basis 
of the sequence discussed above. Possibly, there might have been a few rulers between Siva Maha 
Hatthi and Khada Hari Hatthi, whose coins have not been found yet. The coins of Khada Hari Hatthi have 
only an elephant standing to left on the obverse and the reverse has a six arched hill topped by a 
triratna symbol. 
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Next would be Siva Khada Hari whose coins have an elephant to left on obverse and a six arched hill 
surmounted by nandipada, flanked by flower designs and below a wavy line on the reverse. The obverse 
of the coins of Pahalamasisa is similar to the obverse of the coins of Maha Hatthi and hence is included 


in the Hatthi coin series. 


After the coins of the Hatthi dynasty, there were found four Satavahana coins from Veerapuram 
excavations representing two types- the three arched hill type and the elephant type (clearly a 
continuation of the preceding Hatthi dynasty coins) on the obverse and Ujjaini symbol on the reverse. 
The hill type coin shows traces of a truncated legend which has been restored as Pulumavi (Kamalakar 
and Veerender, 1991). The elephant type is without any legend and hence cannot be attributed to any 


specific king. 


Looking at the various Satavahana coins from elsewhere, Veerapuram has a negligible Satavahana 
presence in terms of coins. It is postulated by Kamalakar and Veerender that possibly the economic 
importance of the area might have considerably declined by the time the later Satavahana rulers gained 


effective control over it. 


According to Mitchiner, the Hatthis can be dated toc. 30 B.C. tillc. 70 A.D., with c. 70 A.D being the 18" 
regnal year of the great Satavahana emperor, Gautamiputra Satakarni, when he embarked upon a 
southern campaign in which he overwhelmed the Hatthis and the other Maharathi family, the 
Sadakanas. This campaign gave him control over the lower Tungabhadra and the Krishna valleys. But 
since the dates of Gautamiputra Satakarni are accepted as c. 60 to 90 A.D. (Shastri, 1998), his 18th 
regnal year would be c.78 A.D. Also, there is absolutely no evidence to prove even remote presence of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni in this area. Besides, a rule of hundred years to the Hatthi dynasty seems a little 
farfetched and doubtful since there are no epigraphic or literary sources to prove their existence except 
for the coins, which, too, are a few in numbers. 


Secondly, only one coin out of the four Satavahana coins found from Veerapuram excavations reveals a 
legend read as Pulumavi and attributed to Pulumavi Il of the longer chronology (Kamalakar and 
Veerender, 1991) or Vasishthiputra Pulumavi of the now widely accepted shorter chronology. The coins 
of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi also succeeded the coins of the Sada rulers of coastal Andhra (Vaddamnu 
excavations 1981-1985, report published in 1992). Thus, it can be surmised that Vasishthiputra 
Pulumavi, during his eastern campaign, might have eliminated the Hatthi and the Sada dynasties. The 
dates of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi are c. 90/91 A.D to 118 A.D. and the end of the Sada dynasty is 
assumed to be within these dates, the end of the Hatthi dynasty can also be assumed to be within the 
same dates as the Sadas. However, it seems that the Satavahana rulers were not able to gain effective 
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control of the area as there are no coins of any other Satavahana rulers found from this area. As 
mentioned earlier, the area must have lost its economic importance and hence the later Satavahana 
rulers might have not bothered to keep their control over the area. 


There is a series of lion type coins which are heavy in weight and size, occurring simultaneously with the 
later Satavahana series in coastal Andhra. Some of them contain legends, but in most cases they are 
partial and the letters end with ‘Sadasa’. These are reported from different places throughout the 
coastal districts of Andhra Pradesh from Mukhalingam (District: Srikakulam) to Padugupadu (District: 
Nellore). However, their concentration is noticed around the present Amravati region. These are issued 
largely in lead and weigh upto 20 grams. The miniature coins are, however, less than 5 grams and 
among them a few copper issues are also noticed. 


Rapson first catalogued these coins under the category ‘Name uncertain’ and restored the partial 
legends on them as (_ _) SAKA SADASA (Rapson, 1908). He noticed their provenance as Amravati 
(Dipaladinne), Gudivada and other places in the Krishna-Guntur region. \|n addition, he reported from 
Chittala in the Godavari district two rather heavy coins of about 36 grams and 39 grams (Rapson, 1908) 


D.Raja Reddy and P.Suryanarayana Reddy published eleven coins of the lion series with ‘Sada’ ending 
legends (D.R. Reddy and P.S. Reddy, 1985). The issuers revealed from these coins are Maha Sada, Siva 
Sada and Sivamaka Sada. These are surface collections largely reported from Amravati and a single coin 
from Bapatla (District: Guntur). Much earlier than that, 8.S.L.Hanumantha Rao published a coin of 
Sivamaka Sada from Chebrole (District: Guntur) surface collection (H. Rao, 1966). M. Kasturi Bai 
published a good number of coins of Lion type from the excavations in Vaddamanu (District: Guntur). 
The names of the issuers revealed from the legends on them are Maha Sada, Sivamaka Sada and Asaka 
Sada (Kasturi Bai, 1986). 
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The excavations at Dharanikota (District: Amravati) and the stupa site at Amravati have also yielded a 


good number of these coins. Most of these coins are preserved in the Archaeological Museum at 


Amravati of which one coin reveals the name Asaka Sada or Asoka Sada (P.R.K. Prasad, 1992). Besides, 
the State Archaeology Museum in Hyderabad has a large number of coins of Lion type in its coin 
collection with their provenance recorded mostly as Dharanikota and its surroundings. 


Earlier, several Lion type coins had been reported by various scholars from Eastern Deccan with partial 
legends of the Sadas in 2” century A.D. Brahmi. However, these were attributed to the Satavahanas 
equating the term ‘Sadasa’ with ‘Satisa’ noticed on Satavahana coins (Nisar Ahmed, 1972). Though 
some scholars doubted such attribution on typological grounds, in the absence of any coins with clear 
and complete legends, they could not elaborate on their doubts (P.L. Gupta, 1972; |.K.Sarma, 1980); 
while others totally refuted their attribution to the Satavahanas (Gopalachari, 1976). 


Sada Coins 


1. Siri Sada: 


— 


Only two coins of Siri Sada are known. One is with a 
blank or worn out reverse while the other contains a 
standing lion with its cirved tail upraised and a 
truncated legend in Prakrit Brahmi (Si Ri) Sa Da Sa on 
the obverse and a three arched hill in a frame on the 


reverse. 


Obv Rev 
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2. Maha Sada: 


Obv Rev 


a. Lead; die struck; squarish 3.3 cm* 3.4 cm; weight 35.55 grams; Heaviest Sada coin from Vaddamanu 
excavations (Sastri et al, 1992). 


Obverse- Lion with prominent mane standing to right with its curved tail upraised amd mouth open; 
legend in early Brahmi (RA NO SI) RI MAHA SA DA (SA). 


Reverse- Battered 


b. Lead; die struck; slightly rectangular 3.1 cm *3.4 cm; weight 20.56 
grams. 


Obverse- Lion with prominent mane standing to right with its curved 
tail upraised and mouth open; in front of the lion a tree in railing; 
partly truncated legend above MA HA SA (DA SA). 


Reverse- Blank 


3. Asaka/ Asoka Sada: Issued both circular and square coins. 


a. Lead; die struck; circular 2.3 cm diameter; weight 7.76 grams; slightly 
curved on one side. 


Obverse- Lion to the right with an upraised and curved tail; above the 
animal legend in Brahmi SI Ri ASA KA SA DA SA. 


Reverse- Worn out 
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Obv Rev 


b. Lead; die struck; squarish 2.1cm * 1.9cm; weight 6.17 grams; heavily corroded and damaged coin. 


Obverse- Lion to the right with an upraised and curved tail; faint traces of a tree in front; traces of 
legend above the animal in Brahmi ASA KASA DASA 


Reverse- Traces of six arched hill with only two arches clearly visible with a dot in each arch; traces of a 
double lined frame 


c. Lead; die struck; squarish 2.0 cm*1.9 cm; weight 5.83 grams. Square 


coin with a circular die. 


Obv- Lion to the left with an upraised and curved tail; faintly visible tree 
and railing; traces of truncated legend 


Rev- Worn out. 


A coin of Asaka Sada from Amravati museum shows the serif (-) 
given on the letter Sa of Asaka bigger than the other coins of 
Asaka Sada leading P R K Prasad to read the legend as ASOKA 
SADASA (Prasad, 1992) 
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4. Siva Maka Sada: On the basis of devices, the coins of Siva Maka Sada are divided into three 
categories- the Lion type, the Lion and tree type and the counterstruck coins. 


a. The Lion tvpe:- 


Obv Rev 
Lead; die struck; circular 2.77 cm diameter; weight 15.08 grams. 


Obverse- Lion standing to right; two horizontal lines below the lion; along the flan legend in Brahmi 
(SI RI) SI VA MA KA SA DA SA. The right side portion in front of the animal is hammered and the last 
three letters SADASA are blurred. 


Reverse- Six arched hill surmounted by a crescent and each arch in double lines; below the hill a wavy 
line; all enclosed within a double lined square frame 


Obv Rev 
Lead; die struck; circular 2.4 cm diameter; weight 12.38 grams. 


Obverse- Lion to the right with an upraised and curved tail; tree in front; along the flan legend in Brahmi 
(RA JNO) SI RI SIVA MA KA SA (DA SA). 


Reverse- Blank 
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c. The Counterstruck Type:- 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.2 cm diameter; weight 11.55 grams. 
Obverse- Lion to the right, counterstriking mark of the Triratna within an incuse on the head of the lion. 


Reverse- Worn out 


Epigraphical Evidences on the Sada Rulers 


The Guntupalli inscription (District: West Godavari) (Subramanyam, 1968) mentions a Maharaja Siri Sada 
as an independent ruler of both Kalinga and Mahishaka regions and as belonging to the 
Mahmeghavahana family, same as the great emperor of Kalinga, Kharavela. Another inscription from 
Velpuru (District: Guntur) mentions a Maharaja Ayira Maha Sada (E.!. Vol XXXII part |; A.K.Jha and 
Veerender, 1992) and another inscription from Amravati (Burgess, 1970) gives us the name of King Siva 
Maka Sada who is further attested by a few clay sealings from a Buddhist hill monastery in Ramatirtham 
(District: Vijayanagaram) on which the legend reads “Siri Siva Maka Sada Vijaya Raja Selasaghasa....” 


From these evidences it is clear that Maha Sada of the coins is identical with the ruler of the same name 
mentioned in the Velpuru record and Siva Maka Sada of the coins is identical with the ruler known from 
Amravati record and Ramatirtham sealing. Whether Siri Sada of the Guntupalli record was also known 
as Maha Sada of the Velpuru record is highly doubtful. 


An early Brahmi inscription datable to 2" century A.D. on a frieze slab encasing the Buddhist stupa at 
Salihundam (District: Srikakulam) reads as “Dhammarono Asoka Sirino” which was earlier attributed to 
Emperor Asoka Maurya (E. C. Vol XXXI), has been attributed to Asaka Sada by archaeologists on the basis 
of the fact that no antiquarian remains whatsoever datable to Asokan period were found in the 
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excavations (D.Mitra, 1971 in Vaddamanu excavation report). On the coins of Asaka Sada, in the legend 
the top portions are always invisible or out of flan. Hence the reading could not be restored beyond 
Asaka. However, on one coin in the Amravati museum, the legend is complete and in particular the 
proper name wherein the serif (-) on ‘Sa’ extends on both the sides to read as ‘So’. It is therefore 
reasonable to read the name Asaka as Asoka and he seems to have assumed an epithet ‘Dhammaraja’ in 
accordance with the tradition of elders in the family. According to the Hathigumpha inscription, 
Kharavela was known as Bhikkuraja, his father Kshemaraja and his grandfather Vriddharaja. The 
successor of Asaka Sada or more appropriately Asoka Sada i.e. Siva Maka Sada was known as Vijayaraja. 
Thus, the Salihundam inscription can be safely attributed to Asoka Sada. A highway in present Aska 
taluka of Ganjam district in Odisha i.e. ancient Kalinga, was known as ‘Dharmaraja Kalinga marga’ after 
Dharmaraja Asoka Sada’s epithet even upto as late as 8" century A.D. as mentioned in the 
Kamanalinakshapur copper plate of the Sveta king Samantavarman of the Ganga dynasty (0.H.J., Vol 
Vil). Since it does not seem logical that the people of Kalinga would name a highway after Asoka 
Maurya who was responsible for the bloodshed in his battle against Kalinga, as mentioned by Asoka 
himself in one of his edicts; one can safely surmise that Asoka Sada was a popular ruler in control of the 
territory of ancient Kalinga upto Ganjam district if not further. 


As can be seen from the description of the coins of the Sada rulers, it can be said that the Sada rulers 
issued a single ‘Lion’ type coins throughout their region. The general description of this type would be 
on the obverse a strong and sturdy lion with prominent mane stands either to right or to left in front of 
a branched tree in railing. Wherever a legend is inscribed, it is depicted over the back of the animal 
around. The reverse is either left blank or depicted with a six arched hill symbol enclosed in a double 
lined square frame. A crescent with pellets attached to its lower curve surmounts the frame and a wavy 
line beneath the frame. These are die struck and circular or squarish issues, mostly of lead and a few of 
copper. But for the legends that some of these contain, the coins of each ruler cannot be distinguished 
from each other. 


A few minor variations are observed on these coins such as depiction of the Lion either to the left or to 
the right, leaving the reverse side blank or imprinted with hill symbol and other minor variations 
(Prasad, 1994). Those were mere styles adopted in different mints of the Sadas, but not variations 
introduced by any ruler in particular. interestingly, these variations are also noticed on the Lion type 
coins of the Satavahanas, who being their immediate successors in the region probably used the same 
mints and coin devices to issue smaller coins albeit with their own legends. However, a general 
typological study of these coins and symbols including those of the new type issued by Siva Sada and a 
new variety by Siva Maka Sada reveals interesting information useful in building their political history. 
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Siva Sada, in addition to the Lion type issued a new type of coin over which the Lion on the obverse is 
replaced by a triangle headed standard or a dhvaja in front of the tree in railing and on the reverse, the 
six arched hill symbol is replaced by a three arched hill symbol. Thus, the dhvaja and the three arched 
hill symbol are the devices on his new coin type. His son, Siva Maka Sada, however, discontinued this 
type. Instead, he brought these two symbols on the reverse of his Lion type coins replacing the six 
arched hill in the frame. Thus, he issued a new variety in Lion type in addition to his usual Lion type 
coins with a six arched hill on the reverse. 


These changes are said to convey some interesting hypothesis. The arches are peaks of the hill symbol 
probably indicating the extent of territory, conventionally familiar with the local people, either 
surrounded by or recognised after the nearby hill ranges (Prasad, 1994). In the early period, rulers 
proudly claimed themselves as overlords of certain hill ranges thereby indicating their authority over the 
regions near the hills or surrounded by them. In the Nasik cave inscription of his mother Gautami 
Balasri, Gautamiputra Satakarni is said to have been the overlord of of many mountains like Siritana, 
Malayana, Mahida and Setagiri hills (all identified as hill ranges of the Eastern Ghats). Therefore, the hill 
symbol appears to be a ‘territorial symbol’ indicating the relative extent of the territory by the peaks of 
arches it contained. The Satavahanas who became the overlords of the entire coastal region of Andhra 
Pradesh and beyond depicted ten arched hills on their coins while the Sadas rulers with lesser territory 
than that of the Satavahanas depicted a six arched hill. Whether the peaks represented actual hill 
ranges in their territory or not, they definitely indicated the relative extent of the territory. Under these 
circumstances, the depiction of a three arched hill would suggest authority over a small territory. Some 
scholars have argued that the depiction of a three arched hill on the Mauryan punch marked coins- the 
device generally accepted as a Mauryan royal insignia on coins- would be a contradiction to the 
explanation of the symbol as authority over a relatively smaller territory as the Mauryan Empire was a 
huge and colossal empire. 


The dhvaja type of Siva Sada is altogether a different type. These coins seem to be similar to the coins 
of the Mahatalavaras of Bapatla-Ongole region wherein on the obverse a standing bull faces a dhvaja 
and on the reverse a three arched hill within or without a frame is seen. Probably, Siva Sada after 
conquering the territory of the Mahatalavaras, which was situated south of Dhanyakataka, issued this 
type for the local people, incorporating the devices found on the coins of the Mahatalavaras with which 
the local people were familiar. This tradition was adopted by the later Satavahanas who succeeded the 
Sadas in this region. 


However, Siva Maka Sada seems to have annexed this newly conquered Mahatalavara territory and to 
consolidate his rule, he might have discontinued the dhvaja type; but introduced a new variety in his 
Lion type by adopting both the symbols together on the reverse in place of the six arched hill in the 
frame. 
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In chronological sequence, the available epigraphic and numismatic evidence would reveal pach rhe 
of the Mahameghavahana family was the first ruler to extend from Kalinganagara, the ean + ae 
capital, into Mahishaka in the eastern coastal region and established his family rule Dele in oe ral 
Mauryan pre Satavahana period. He was succeeded by Maha Sada who extended the kingdom ob 
the river Krishna in the south and shifted his capitial to Dhanyakataka, the strategically central oe st 
in the coastal Andhra and ever since, it continued to enjoy that status till the end of the Sada ae eae 
is well attested by the inscription of a royal torch bearer (Dishidharika) to Maha Ste from “ pane 
site near Dhanyakataka (E.I, vol XXXII); and is further confirmed by the concentration of al es ots 
this place and also by the discovery of an amethyst or purple glass tablet, propably stove! — ie 
ring from the lower levels of the stratified deposits in the citadel area during the excavatio 
Dharanikota (Margabandhu, 1980). 


Asaka/Asoka Sada succeeded Maha Sada and maintained his kingdom intact idiot control ee 
erstwhile Kalinga territory. His successor, Siva Sada, followed a policy of ethane and Pale 
kingdom further into the south by conquering the territory of the Mahatalavaras. His sop and su ares 
Siva Maka Sada consolidated the gains of his father and ruled over a kingdom extending 1am Becties 
upto Nellore in the south. After him, Vasishthiputra Pulumavi seems to have had gained e 
control over the coastal Andhra region by uprooting the Sadas from the area. 


ith. The Sadas seem to have 


Kharavela is known to have been an ardent supporter of the Jain fa ake 


patronised Buddhism, although the Jains continued to flourish under their patronage at ae ae 
Vardhamaniyavihar of the Mahameghavahanas established probably by Kharavels WEBB, a edit 
distance of 10 km from Dhanyakataka, the Sada capital and the great Buddhist centre 3 t scalable 
Besides, the Sadas helped the cause of Dhamma not only at Dhanyakataka but also at owe wn after 
centres like Salihundam and Ramatirtham. The hill monastery of Ramatirtham came to be ca sad 
its chief patron Vijayaraja Siva Maka Sada and at Salihundam Dhammaraja Asoka Siri pace: : ion ; 
the foundation to the stupa and was well remembered by his people and later generations DY 

highway after him in Kalinga territory. 


: : akataka, the Sadas 
When they gained control over the coastal region and shifted their capital : Bae i oanapille aie 
identified themselves with the local people and used Telugu legends on he e ts Teligu hence Siva 
local language; as noticed in the name of Siva Maka Sada- ‘Maka’ means on aes pa besacnins 
Maka Sada means ‘son of Siva Sada’. In fact, they are the forerunners who use g 
before the Satavahanas. 
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The Sadas of the Mahameghavahana family who were probably related to Kharavela of the same family 
of the Chedi race seemed to have inherited the Kalinga territory, acquired the Mahishaka region and 
finally expanded their control through the coastal region and ruled for atleast five generations before 
the advent of the Satavahanas. 


However benevolent the Sadas may have been, the powerful Satavahanas from the west uprooted them 
from the political scenario and established themselves firmly at Dhanyakataka, the prestigious seat in 
the Eastern coast, to rule over for the next seven generations till the disintegration of their empire. 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, who succeeded Siva Maka Sada, issued Lion type coins with a few minor 
variations on the lines of the Sadas and this was continued by his successor Vasishthiputra Satakarni. 
The only major difference between the coins of the Sadas and the Satavahanas apart from the change in 
the legends was the introduction of Ujjaini symbol and ten arched hill symbol! which were not found on 
the Sada coins. However, the Satavahanas allowed the Sada coins in circulation after counterstriking 
their coins with a triratna symbol which was adopted by Vasishthiputra Satakarni in a variety of his Lion 
type coin (Sarma, 1980) replacing the tree in railing in front of the lion; thus confirming that the Sadas 
were ruling before the Satavahanas in the Eastern coastal region of Andhra Pradesh. 


The maximum span of rule of the five Sada kings at the rate of 30 years per generation comes to a 
hundred and fifty years. Basing on the now accepted date of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi’s rule beginning 
90/91 A.D, it can be concluded that the Sadas began to rule somewhere between the last decade of ga 
century B.C. and the beginning of the Christian era. 
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CHAPTER 5 


WESTERN DECCAN OF THE PRE SATAVAHANA TIMES 


Madhya Pradesh 


ap) 


MAHARASHTRA 


ANDHRA PRADESH Mumba 


Ayabian Sta 


© State Gpaa 
— District Boundary 


Bap tte make Capps MO Lome itera ret 


The present chapter deals with the rulers and ruling families dated to the pre Satavahana times from the 
present states of Karnataka and Maharashtra. Although the present boundaries of these states cannot 
be considered while discussing ancient Deccan. 


SECTION I- KARNATAKA 


With the disintegration of the Mauryan power, it’s well knit central authority with its well organised 
punch marked currency lost its hold gradually in farther parts of the Deccan. Many subordinate and 
feudatory chiefs and families, who were serving the Mauryan Emperor, suddenly declared 
independence and occupied the territory where they may have been stationed. These local governors 
or the ‘Maharathis’ established their own kingdoms in many parts of the Deccan. 
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SADAKANAS 


The Maharathi family ruling in the Banavasi- Chitradurga (also known as 
Chittaldurg) areas of Karnataka had the appellation ‘SADAKANA’ as part of 
their name; and they are referred to as the family of the Sadakanas. These 
Sadakana Maharathis are known to us only from their coins. 


The first person to have found a coin of the Sadakana family is Mervyn Smith, 
a mining engineer, who in 1813, found some lead coins from a site near Chitradurga and presented 
them to various museums. Amongst these coins was a coin with the legend ‘Sadakana Kalalaya 
Maharathisa’; though the significance of this coin was not realised then. Subsequently, 2 more coins 
were found by Sewell and Hultzsch in the same region. 


The Mysore Archaeological Department conducted excavations at a site near Chitradurga, the famous 
site of Chandravalli, during which many Maharathi coins were found. {tn the Annual reports of the 
Mysore Archaeological Department (March 1909, 1910 and 1940), these coins were studied and 
published. Wheeler excavated the same site in 1947 and found a large number of Maharathi coins in 
stratified levels. The significance of these coins could be understood from these excavations; which had 
been mentioned by Rapson in his classical work on ancient Indian coins in 1908. In 1954, M. Rama Rao 
visited the local Antiquities Museum in Chitradurga and published a catalogue of coins exhibited there. 
In 1983, D. Raja Reddy and P. Suryanarayana Reddy published a compilation of coins of the so called 
feudatories of the Satavahanas, in which were included Maharathis of the Sadakana family. 


The lead coins of the Sadakana Maharathis are circular and thick in fabric. They weigh between 77 
grains to 221 grains. The most important feature of these coins is the presence of a Bull on the obverse 
with a legend over it and hence the Sadakanas are also called the Bull Maharathis. These coins are very 
elegant. The depiction of the animal is highly natural. The nail headed Brahmi legend is neatly executed. 
In this respect, they are superior to many early Satavahana coin issues, too. But there are many 
variations of a minor nature on the obverse and reverse of the Sadakana coins. 


The Sadakana family is known by four rulers- SADAKANA KALALAYA MAHARATHI, SADAKANA KANA 
MAHARATHIPUTA, SADAKANA CHUTAKANHA MAHARATHI and an anonymous Maharathi. The suffix 
and the prefix of these names make it clear that all of them belonged to the same family and the 
similarity of their coins also corroborates this. Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi is considered as the 
earliest of the known Sadakana rulers. 
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Sadakana coins 


1. Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi: 


Obv Rev 


a. Lead; die struck; circular 2.54 cm diameter; weight 12. 8 grams. 


Obverse- Humped Bull facing left; all around the animal legend in Prakrit Brahmi SA DA KA NA KA LALA 
YA MA HA RA THI SA. 


Reverse- Tree in railing; to the right six arched hill with a crescent 


Obv Rev 


b. Lead; die struck; circular 2.92cm diameter; weight 16.3 grams. 


Obverse- Humped Bull facing left; all around the animal legend in Prakrit Brahmi SA DAKANA KA LALA 
YA MA HA RATHI SA. 


Reverse- Six arched hill with a crescent and a wavy line below. Triangle headed standard and nandipada 
symbols. 
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2. Sadakana Kana Maharathiputa: 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.65cm diameter; weight 11.9 grams. 


Obverse- Humped Bull facing left; all around the animal legend in Prakrit Brahmi SA DA KANA KA NA SA 
MA HA RA THI PU TA SA. 


Reverse- Tree surmounted ona five arched hill and a wavy line beneath. 


3. Sadakana Chutakanha Maharathi: 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.28cm diameter; weight 5.74 grams. 


Obverse- Humped Bull facing left; all around the animal legend in Prakrit Brahmi SA DA KA NA (CHA TA 
KA) NHA SA (MA) HA RA THI SA. 


Reverse- Tree in railing and a six arched hill with a crescent and traces of a triangle headed standard in 


between tree and hill 
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4. Anonymous Maharathi: 


Obv Rev 
a. Lead; die cast; circular 1.49 cm diameter; weight 1.57 grams. 
Obverse- Humped Bull facing left. 


Reverse- Three arched hill surmounted by a crescent; on its either side traces of indistinct symbol 


Obv Rev 
b. Lead; die cast; circular 1.6 cm diameter; weight 3.16 grams. 
Obverse- Humped Bull facing right. 


Reverse- Tree in railing 
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Obv Rev 


c. Lead; die cast; circular 1.83 cm diameter; weight 5.98 grams. 
Obverse- Humped Bull facing right. 


Reverse- Tree in railing 


In these uninscribed coins, we notice minor variations such as bull facing left or right on obverse, tree in 
railing or arched hill on reverse. Thus, from typology i.e. humped bull on obverse and tree in railing or 
crescented hill on reverse, these coins show a close relationship with those of the inscribed coins of the 
Sadakana Maharathis. Hence, these uninscribed coins have been attributed to the Sadakana 
Maharathis. P.L.Gupta is of the opinion that the Maharathis first issued these uninscribed variety of 
coins and later began issuing coins with their names inscribed on the issues. 


The Chandravalli excavation conducted by Wheeler in 1947 revealed a total of fifty five coins, all in 
stratified context. Out of these fifty five coins, three coins are attributed to the imperial Satavahanas i.e. 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and Gautamiputra YajnaSri Satakarni, “while as many as 15 coins belong to the 
Andhra feudatories” (Wheeler, 1947). These fifteen coins, on the basis of their palaeography, seem to 
be preceding the three imperial Satavahana coins. According to Wheeler, these fifteen coins are 
definitely of pre-Vasishthiputra Pulumavi period but not before c. 50 B.C., as the characters of the 
legends on these coins are identical with those of the Sanchi inscription of Satakarni | dated to c. 50 BC 
by N. C. Majumdar (A. Foucher and N.C.Majumdar, The monuments of Sanchi, Vo! I, 1941), who is now 
known as Satakarni and is dated to 10 B.C. to45 A.D. 


The most numerous and the best preserved of the Maharathi coins from Chandravalli excavations are 
the issues of Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi, who is represented by ten coins. The coin finds from the 
excavation revealed the names of two chiefs, not known prior to the excavation, who may have 
belonged to the same family as Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi; since they use common coin type and 
designation. The legends on the coins of these new chiefs are Sadakana Chutakana Maharathi and 
Sadakana Kana Maharathiputa, the last being the son of Maharathi. Another coin showing the Bull 
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appears to belong to an anonymous and probably later Maharathi chief, as this coin was found on a 
higher stratum than those discussed above. 


A coin of Chutukulananda was found by Wheeler in the Chandravalli excavations. He may have been a 
successor of the Sadakana Maharathis, since the designation is absent from his coin legend, which also 
shows a later palaeographical feature in the use of exaggerated serifs. 


Sadakana Chronology 


On the basis of their coinage, four generations of Sadakanas have come to light- Sadakana Kalalaya 
Maharathi, Sadakana Kana (Kanha; Sanskrit: Krishna) Maharathiputa (Sanskrit: Maharathiputra), 
Sadakana Chutakanha Maharathi and an anonymous Maharathi. As mentioned earlier, the suffix and 
the prefix of these names make it clear that all of them belonged to the same family and the similarity of 
their coin types corroborates this. 


Rapson (1908) thought Kalalaya Maharathi of these coins was the same as the one mentioned in the 
Naneghat inscription and on that basis dated these coins to c.150 B.C. following the longer chronology of 
the Satavahanas. As the coins of Chutukulananda and Mulananda exhibited palaeographic character of 
a slightly later date, Rapson suggested that the Maharathis were succeeded by the Ananda rulers. 


N.P. Chakravarti emphasized that the Sadakana coins were found alongwith a Roman coin of Augustus 
and hence Kalalaya of the Naneghat inscription and Kalalaya of coins are two different individuals (A.|. 
IV, 1947). He further opines that the Sadakanas were the contemporary feudatories of the Satavahanas 
under the Satavahana emperor Gautamiputra Satakarni. But this theory cannot be accepted for the fact 
that the palaeography of the coins of Gautamiputra Satakarni show a later date than the palaeography 
of the Sadakana coins. The coin finds of Chandravalli excavations clearly show that four generations of 
Sadakanas and atleast two generations of Anandas seemed to have ruled over the Chitradurga- 
Banavasi region in succession with an approximate period of rule of about a hundred and fifty years. The 
rule of Gautamiputra Satakarni is dated to c.60 A.D. to 90 A.D. If the Maharathis started their rule about 
this time, their rule and that of the Anandas would last upto second quarter of the 3™ century A.D. - 
which is absolutely impossible as the Satavahana Empire itself was ended by c. 230 A.D. 


Wheeler, who found the Sadakana Maharathi coins in Chandravalli excavations, argues mainly on the 
basis of palaeography of the legends on the coins. In his view, the legend on the coins resembles the 
script used in the Sanchi inscription of Satakarni || of the longer chronology and the inscription is dated to 
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c. 50 B.C. According to him- “On the general grounds of palaeography alone, these coins though not 
specifically datable, are assignable to pre- Pulumavi period; though in any case, it seems earlier than c. 
50 B.C.” (Wheeler, 1947) 


M. Rama Rao (1954), who has made a detailed study of this problem, objects to the comparison of coin 
legends to inscriptions as was done by Wheeler. He compares the palaeography of the coin legends of 
the Maharathis to those of the Satavahanas and states “This points to a time earlier than that of the 
later Satavahanas and nearer that of the early rulers”. He confirms this opinion with other evidences. It 
is generally agreed by all that the Sadakana Maharathis were succeeded by the Ananda kings in 
Chitradurga- Banavasi area and then came the later Satavahana rulers. As the Ananda kings are 
described as kings on their coins, they were not subordinate rulers but were independent kings. It is 
quite likely that Gautamiputra Satakarni conquered this region from the independent Ananda kings, as 
can be corroborated by the facts revealed from the cave inscriptions at Nasik. This would make Ananda 
kings contemporary to Gautamiputra Satakarni and they would be ascribed to the period of early half of 
1* century A.D. As four generations of Maharathis flourished before these Ananda kings, Rama Rao 
assigns Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi to the second quarter of the 2” century B.C. to which P. L. Gupta 
agrees, 


But since the now accepted shorter chronology gives the dates of Gautamiputra Satakarni as c. 60-90 
A.D., Rama Rao’s ascribed time frame to the Sadakanas Maharathis would be revised accordingly. 


As mentioned earlier, the order of succession of various families in Chitradurga- Banavasi area can be 
surmised by the stratification analysis of Wheeler’s excavation at Chandravalli. It shows that in this 
region, Maharathis were the earliest known rulers, followed by two Ananda kings, followed by the later 
Satavahanas. 


The coin finds indicate that four generations of Maharathis held sway over this region; after whom, 
come the two Ananda kings. Since both the Ananda rulers bear the title ‘Rajno’ as seen from their coins, 
it implies that the Anandas were independent rulers and not subordinate governors, which, according to 
Rapson, the Sadakana Maharathis were, based on the epithet of ‘Waharathi’ on their coins. Thus, six 
generations of kings and chieftains ruled over Chitradurga before the later Satavahanas; and the time 
period during which they flourished may be taken to have been approximately a hundred and fifty years. 


The Chandravalli coin finds include a coin of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and two coins of Gautamiputra 
Yajnasri Satakarni; but no coins of any other intervening Satavahana ruler are found. The date of 
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Vasishthiputra Satakarni, following the shorter chronology, is taken asc. 91 A.D. toc. 118 A.D. and that 
of Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni is c. 170 A.D to 198 A.D. An interval of about 52 years can be seen 
between the reigns of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni, which seems too 
short to accommodate six generations of rulers including two independent kings. The only logical 
alternative is to ascribe the Maharathis and the Anandas to the period before the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni (c. 60- 90 A.D.) whose one coin has been assumed to have been found from Chandravalli 
excavations (Coin 21, A.l, IV, Wheeler, 1947, pg 289). Since we assume that the six generations of pre- 
Satavahana rulers might have ruled for approximately a hundred and fifty years before Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi can be safely placed in c. first quarter of 1° century B.C. 


History of Chitradurga- Banavasi region: 


It is possible to glean on a few facts relating to the history of this region. The Nasik cave inscription of 
Queen Mother Gautami Balasri (mother of Gautamiputra Satakarni and grandmother of Vasishthiputra 
Pulumavi) dated to the 19" regnal year of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi i.e. c. 109 A.D. mentions that besides 
reconquering from the Kshaharatas, dominions formerly included in the Satavahana empire, her son 
Gautamiputra Satakarni conquered many other regions which were not at any time under the sway of 
the Kshaharatas. An assumed coin of Gautamiputra Satakarni and coins of his son, Vasishthiputra 
Pulumavi, have been found from Brahmapuri in southern Maharashtra indicating that Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, probably with his son, had conquered and annexed this region in an independent campaign. 


As the Sadakanas flourished nearer in times to the early Satavahanas and are assumed to have accepted 
subordinate position under the early Satavahana kings, as indicated by the epithet ‘Maharathi’ on their 
coins, Satakarni {c. 10 B.C. to c. 45 A.D.) could not have annexed this region from them, although he 
might have exercised some authority over the Sadakanas. This region was, thus, never a Satavahana 
territory before its annexation by the later Satavahana rulers. Two coins of the Kura king Gautamiputra 
Vilivaya Kura have been found from Chandravalli, but the Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) coins show that he was 
very near to the time of Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni. Stratification analysis indicates that the 
Anandas followed the Maharathis in Chitradurga. Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
Satavahana ruler, Gautamiputra Satakarni had conquered this region from the Ananda rulers. The 
motive of this conquest was, obviously, establishment of the Satavahana authority in this region 
hitherto exercised by the feudatory Maharathis who must have been suppressed by the Anandas and 
the presence of Gautamiputra Satakarni with his armies in this region, as denoted by his Nasik cave 
inscription, corroborates this view. 


Assuming that there was a short interval between the end of the rule of the Anandas and the conquest of 
Chitradurga- Banavasi by Gautamiputra Satakarni; the Anandas can be safely assigned to the period of 
early half of 1* century A.D., and if four generations of Sadakanas are to be taken to have flourished for 
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a period of 100-125 years, Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi, the earliest known Sadakana ruler can be 
placed in c. early to mid 1" century B.C. Again, assuming a short interval between the end of the 
Sadakanas and the establishment of independent rule of the Anandas, Kalalaya would easily become a 
contemporary of Satakarni who is dated to c. 10 B.C. toc. 45 A.D. The rise of the Anandas may be 
ascribed to the misfortunes of the Satavahana family consequented upon by the Kshaharata aggressions. 


The Brahmapuri coins show that the Kura kings established an independent kingdom in southern 
Maharashtra taking advantage of the weakening of the Satavahana kingdom due to Kshaharata 
aggressions. Gautamiputra Vilivaya Kura, the last known Kura king, might have taken advantage of this 
situation and grabbed control of the Chitradurga- Vaijayanti (Banavasi) region. 


The numerous coins and inscriptions of Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni found in northern Maharashtra 
indicate his conquest of that region from the Sakas of Ujjain. Coins of this monarch found from 
Brahmapuri show that he reconquered southern Maharashtra from the Kura family, and coins from 
Chandravalli, too, show that he held his firm control over Chitradurga. 


ANANDAS 


Obv Rev 


The Anandas, earlier known as the Chutus, succeeded the Sadakanas in Karnataka. A hoard of coins 
from Karwar by General Pearse, which contained coins of Chutukulananda and Mulananda, were studied 
by Rapson (1908) and he attributed them to the ‘Nanda’ kings of Karwar and was of the opinion that the 
Nanda kings of Magadha had extended their sway upto this area, although later, he revisited his ‘Nanda’ 
theory and changed the name to ‘Ananda’ dynasty. Three kings- Chutukulananda, Mulananda and 
Sivalananda are known from their coins found from Karwar, Chitradurga, Chandravalli and Banavasi. |t 
is generally accepted that the Anandas succeeded the Sadakanas and were later defeated by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. All the rulers of this dynasty bear the title ‘Rajno’ (Sanskrit: Rajan) suggesting 
their independent status. Thus, it is clear that they are the earliest rulers from Karnataka to be called 
‘Rajno’. 
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The three kings Chutukulanada, Mulananda and Sivalananda were taken by many historians as 
belonging to the Chutu kula or the Chutu dynasty. This is mainly on the basis of the name 
Chutukulanada known from coins and inscriptions. For instance, the Malavalli inscription (Epigraphia 
Carnatica, Vol VIII) and the Banavasi inscription (Epigraphia Indica, Vol 34) refer to a Chutukulananda 
Satakarni. Rapson believes that Chutukulananda of the coins and Chutukulananda of the inscriptions 
are two different kings. From the palaeographical point of view, the coins of Chutukulananda seem to 
be older than the inscriptions. Hence, Chutukulananda of the coins may be an ancestor of 
Chutukulanada of the inscriptions. 


If these three kings are taken to have belonged to Chutu kula, one would expect that the coins of 
Mulananda and Sivalananda also would refer to the name of their Kula i.e. the Chutu kula; which they 
do not. The typology of the coins and the word ‘Ananda’ occurring as the suffix would show that they 
did belong to the same dynsty. Hence, it would be appropriate to refer to them as Ananda rulers till we 
come to know something more about their kula. 


Scholars like Mitchiner (1998) believe that these three kings are of different gotras and hence their coins 
are categorised according to their family i.e. Chutukulananda series, Mulananda series and Sivalananda 
series. In fact, Mitchiner (1998) and H.R.Bhatt (2003) place Sivalananda in the post Satavahana era. 
Although, it is a known fact that the Anandas managed to reassert their power after the decline of the 
imperial Satavahana power from Karnataka; the coins of Sivalananda prove his closer proximity to 
Chutukulananda and Mulananda on the basis of coin typology and palaeography. 


It is generally believed that Chutukulananda was succeeded by Mulananda who was followed by 
Sivalananda. The coins of Chutukulananda and Mulananda were found by Mervyn Smith from 
Chitradurga and by General Pearse from Karwar and studied by Rapson. Wheeler, too, unearthed a coin 
of Chutukulananda from Chandravalli excavations in 1947; and the coins of both Chutukulanada and 
Mulananda have been discovered in the Banavasi excavation. The coins of Sivalananda were found from 
Banavasi as surface finds by H R Raghunath Bhatt and published in 2003. However, Bhatt places 
Sivalananda in the post Satavahana era like Mitchiner (1998). 


The Ananda coins are of lead, big in size and circular in shape; not very neatly executed. Their diameter 
varies from 2.54 cm to 3.17 cm and their weight ranges from 15 grams to 20 grams. Usually, the obverse 
contains a hilland the legend. The reverse contains a tree in railing with some small symbols. 
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Ananda Coins 


1. Chutukulananda: 


Obv Rev 
Lead; die struck; circular 2.65cm diameter; weight 15.65 grams. 


Obverse- Seven arches in two tiers and a big arch over them i.e. an eight arched hill and traces of a wavy 
line below; legend all around the coin in Prakrit Brahmi (RA) JNO CHU TU KU LA NAN DA SA, 


Reverse- Tree in railing; nandipada to right 


2. Mulananda: 


Obv Rev 


a. Lead; die struck; circular 2. 60 cm diameter; weight 15.33 grams. 


Obverse- An eight arched hill i.e. seven arches in two tiers and a big arch over them; legend all around 
the coin in Prakrit Brahmi RA JNO MU LA NAN DA SA. 


Reverse- Tree in railing; nandipada to right and above it a double Yya symbol 
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Obv Rev 
b. Lead; die struck; circular 2.63 cm diameter; weight 16.1 grams. 


Obverse- An eight arched hill on a line; legend all around the coin in Prakrit Brahmi RA JNO MU LA NAN 
DA SA. 


Reverse- Tree in railing; nandipada to right. 


3. Sivalananda: 


Obv Rev 
a. Lead; die struck; circular 2.7 cm diameter; weight 15.10 grams 
Obverse- An eight arched hill; legend all over the coin in Prakrit Brahmi RA JNO SI VA LA NAN DASA. 


Reverse- Tree in railing 
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Obv Rev 


b. Lead; die struck; circular 3 cm diameter; weight 19.78 grams. 
Obverse- An eight arched hill; legend all around the coin in Prakrit Brahmi RA JNO SI VA LA NAN DA SA. 


Reverse- Tree in railing; to right a bow and an arrow 


The approximate time period of the Anandas can be derived from the fact that they seem to be 
contemporaries of the Sadakanas and had conquered the Sadakana kingdom. Since the earliest 
Sadakana ruler i.e. Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi is surmised to be a contemporary of Satakarni (c. 10 
B.C. to 45 A.D.) and four generations of Sadakanas are said to have ruled for approximately 100-125 
years, the Anandas can be safely placed in the early half of the 1" century A.D. 


The principle area of circulation of the Ananda coins was the upper Tungabhadra basin- from Banavasi in 
the west to Chitradurga in the east, from Davangere- Shimoga in south to Hampi- Belgaum region in the 
north and from Karwar in the west coast. Stray finds from distant places probably represent coins that 
travelled by the way of trade- down the coast to Udipi; Kolhapur in the North West Deccan and 
Kondapur in the North East Deccan. 


The actual territory ruled by the Anandas cannot be surmised as of now because of the scattered 
provenance of the coin finds. However, it can be safely said that the extent of the kingdom altered 
through the course of time. 


During the period of the early Satavahana rulers upto the time of the invasion of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni in his eighteenth regnal year (c.78 A.D.), the upper Tungabhadra basin was shared between 
the Anandas of Banavasi in the west and the Sadakanas of Chandravalli- Chitradurga in the east. Fora 
period of time, it seems that Anandas, possibly under Sivalananda, lost a part of their territory as far as 
Shimoga to their northern contemporaries, the Kuras of Kolhapur. 
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It is a known fact that the Ananda rulers succeeded the Sadakanas in the Chitradurga region probably 
after a military campaign. \t is quite possible that this campaign also gave the Anandas an opportunity 
to expand their kingdom towards the coastal region of Karnataka through the Ghats of Karwar-Bhatkal 
area in the west coast and thereby gain a maritime commercial outlet. Karwar has given coins of both 
Chutukulananda and Mulananda like Chandravalli. Before this campaign, it seems that Karwar and 
Bhatka! had probably been local civic states that augmented their income through piracy as suggested 
by the Periplus of Erythrean Sea. /t must have been this maritime commercial outlet which inspired 
Gautamiputra Satakarni to extend his control over the west coast and the upper Tungabhadra basin. 


The victorious military campaign of Gautamiputra Satakarni in his eighteenth regnal year i.e. c.78 A.D. 
seems to have seen the complete subjugation of the Anandas; who are not heard of for a long time. It 
seems that the rule of the last Satavahana king, Vasishthiputra Pulumavi I] (c. 225 A.D. to 230 A.D.) 
extended upto the Vidarbha region of Maharashtra, parts of southern and central Maharashtra and a 
large part of Karnataka including Chandravalli. 


The Banavasi inscription mentions a Haritiputa Vinhukoda Chutukulananda Satakani (Sanskrit: 
Haritiputra Vishnukoda Chutukulananda Satakarni), while the Malavalli inscription mentions a 
Chutukulananda Satakani (Sanskrit: Chutukulananda Satakarni). As mentioned earlier, Chutukulananda 
of the coins is dated earlier than this Chutukulananda of the inscriptions. On the basis of palaeography, 
it can be safely assumed that after the decline of the Satavahana power in Karnataka, the Anandas 
reasserted themselves politically. After the demise of the Satavahana power inc. 230 A.D., the Anandas 
became a major power in the South West Deccan with neighbours like the Ikshvakus in the north east 
Deccan and the Abhiras in the north Deccan. These Ananda rulers find references in inscriptions found 
from various parts of the Deccan; thus revealing them as a force to reckon with. 
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SECTION Il- MAHARASHTRA 


KURAS 


Obv Rev 


Coin finds of a local family known as KURA have been well known since two hoards of coins were 
discovered in the years 1873 and 1877. Another discovery was made in 1884 while digging the 
foundations of a bridge. The 1873 hoard was analysed by P. L. Gupta (1972) while the 1877 hoard was 
analysed by Codrington (1877 in Gupta, 1996), Elliot (1886 in Gupta, 1996), Rapson (1908), Rama Rao 
(1955) and Gupta (1972). The 1884 coin finds were published by Kundangar (1940 in Gupta, 1996). 
Excavations in Brahmapuri (District: Kolhapur) and Vadgaon- Madhavpur (District: Belgaum) have 
resulted in further discoveries (Krishna, 1929; Sankalia and Dikshit, 1957; Rama Rao, 1955; Gupta 1962 
and 1972); while explorations and stray finds have further enriched the available collection of the Kura 
coins (Sampath, 2000; Bhatt, 2003). 


The Kura coins are mostly in lead while a few copper and potin coins have also been reported. These are 
circular issues with an average 2.8 cm diameter and 10 to 15 grams in weight. The legends and devices 
on these coins are boldly drawn. The provenance of the coin finds shows that the principle area of 
circulation of the Kura coins was along the eastern foothills of the Ghats south of river Krishna with two 
major urban centres at Brahmapuri and Vadgaon- Madhavpur. Stray finds of Kura coins were found 
from Chitradurga- Chandravalli and Shimoga. Coins of Gautamiputra Vilivaya Kura were found from 
excavations in Chandravalli (Krishna, 1929; Wheeler, 1947) and explorations in Kerehalli (Bhatt, 1984). 
The inscribed Kura coins give five names- Maharathi Kura, Maharathi Vilivaya Kura, Rajno Vasithiputa 
Vilivaya Kura (Sanskrit: Rajan Vasishthiputra Vilivaya Kura), Madhariputa Sivala Kura (Sanskrit: 
Madhariputra Sivala Kura) and Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura (Sanskrit: Gautamiputra Vilivaya Kura). 


The Kura coins from Brahmapuri can be categorised into two series- the first series bears only the epithet 
‘Maharathi’ in the legend. The coins of this series belong to Maharathi Kura and Maharathi Vilivaya 
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Kura. Their coins have a bow and arrow in the centre with the legend along the circular flan on the 
obverse and a three arched hill and a dotted wavy line on the reverse. This shows that the Kuras at 
Brahmapuri were holding the status of ‘Maharathi’ in the initial period of their political rise. 


The second series of coins has the title ‘Rajno’ alongwith the metronymic of the issuing ruler. These 
coins have a tree on left with svastika on top and crescented ten arched hill- all on a platform or an 
ornamented rail pattern on the obverse; and bow with string downwards and arrow fitted on the bow 
pointing upwards and legend around on the reverse. Some of these coins have been restruck albeit by 
the succeeding Kura king himself, for example some coins of Vasishthiputra Vilivaya Kura have been 
restruck by Madhariputra Sivala Kura. Coins of both Vasishtiputra Vilivaya Kura and Madhariputra 
Sivala Kura have been restruck by Gautamiputra Vilivaya Kura. Thus, it can be safely concluded that 
Vasishthiputra Vilivaya Kura was the earliest ruler in the history of ancient Indian numismatic history to 
use a metronymic on coins alongwith the title ‘Rajno’. He was followed by Madhariputra Sivala Kura and 
then came Gautamiputra Vilivaya Kura. 


The reason for the Kura kings to overstrike the coins of their preceding kings is guessed as the lack of 
adequate supply of the metal. It seems that the Kura dynasty was in feudatory status initially since the 
earlier two known Kura rulers have the title ‘Maharathi’. Scholars tend to believe that they might have 
been feudatories under the early Satavahanas and might have declared their independence, when the 
early Satavahana power weakened and issued coins with the title ‘Rajno’. The Satavahana coins from 
Brahmapuri include coins of Gautamiputra Satakarni, Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, Vasishthiputra Satakarni 
and Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni. Interestingly, three of these Satavahanas were successive rulers, 
thus leading us to conjecture that the area of Kolhapur went into Satavahana control under 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and was under Satavahana dominion for quite some time before the Kuras 
reasserted their independence, albeit for some time but were recaptured by Gautamiputra Yajnasri 
Satakarni. 
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Kura Coins 


1. Vasithiputa Vilivava Kura: 


Obv Rev 
a. Lead; die struck; circular 2.8cm diameter; weight 11.48 grams. 


Obverse- A bow and arrow; legend in Prakrit Brahmi all around the coin flan RAJNO VA SI THIPUTA SA 
VILIVA YA KU RA SA, 


Reverse- A ten arched hill; above the hill a tree; on the right a triangle headed standard and an indistinct 
symbol; to the left an Ujjaini symbol with two orbs not visible 


Obv Rev 
b. Lead; die struck; circular 2.7 cm diameter; weight 10.8 grams. 


Obverse- A bow and arrow; legend in Prakrit Brahmi all around the coin flan RA JNO VA SI THI PUTA SA 
VILIVA YA KU RASA. 


Reverse- A ten arched hill on a rectangular platform; inside the platform a wavy line with a dot in each 
meander. 
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2. Madhariputa Sivala Kura: 


Obv Rev 
a. Lead; die struck; circular 3.1 cm diameter; weight 10.92 grams. 


Obverse- A bow and arrow; legend in Prakrit Brahmi all around the coin flan RAJNO MA DHA RI PU TA 
SA SIVALA KU RA SA. 


Reverse- Traces of a ten arched hill; above the hill a tree 


Obv Rev 


b. Lead; die struck; circular 3.2 cm diameter; weight 12.52 grams. 


Obverse- A bow and arrow; legend in Prakrit Brahmi all around the coin flan RA JNO MA DHA RI PU TA 
SA SI VALA KU RASA. 


Reverse- A ten arched hill with a crescent above; to the right a tree; all above a rectangular platform 
containing a wavy line with a dot in each meander 
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3. Gotamiputa Vilivava Kura: 


Obv Rev 
a. Lead; die struck; circular 3 cm diameter; weight 14.3 grams. 


Obverse- A bow and arrow; legend in Prakrit Brahmi all around the coin flan RA JNO GO TA MI PU TASA 
VILIVA YA KU RA SA. 


Reverse- A ten arched hill; to the right a tree; all above a rectangular platform containing a wavy line 
with a dot in each meander 


Obv Rev 


b. Potin; die struck; circular 2 cm diameter; weight 13.21 grams. 


Obverse- A bow and arrow; legend in Prakrit Brahmi all around the coin flan RAJNO GO TA MI PU TA SA 
VILIVA YA KU RA SA. 


Reverse- A ten arched hill; above it a tree; all above a rectangular platform in which is a wavy line with a 
dot in each meander 
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The Kura coins found from Chandravalli (Krishna, 1929) belong to Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura with bow 
and arrow on obverse. Excavations in the same site by Wheeler in 1947 gave a peculiar coin of lead 
bearing on the obverse the figure of a stout elephant with a bow and arrow above it in a vertical position 
and a legend on the rim, mostly cut, reading only (RA J)NO; while the reverse has a three arched hill. 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.36 cm diameter; weight 7.04 grams. 
Obverse- Elephant facing left; truncated letters visible on this coin 


Reverse- Three arched hill with a crescent; below a wavy line 


A careful analysis revealed that coins of this size with elephant on the obverse and Ujjaini on the reverse 
have been found from Kondapur and other places and they belong to the Satavahanas. To the proper 
right of the hill on the reverse of the coin found by Wheeler are to be found faint traces of what looks 
like an Ujjaini symbol; suggesting the possibility that this was originally a Satavahana coin. The bow and 
arrow found on the Kura coins are in a horizontal position and this usual position varies only in the case 
of restruck coins. |In the legend of this coin to the proper left of Rajno, the letters Vaya Kura and to the 
right parts of ‘Ma’, ‘Pa’ and ‘Ta’ can be made out. The legend may, therefore, be conjectured as 
Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura. This restoration of legend is justified by the find of coins of this Kura king by 
Dr. Krishna in 1929. This leads to a possibility of this being a coin of Satavahanas restruck by the Kura 
king. Possibly, Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura restruck a Satavahana coin of either Gautamiputra Satakarni or 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, who held sway over the Vaijayanti- Chitradurga region for some time. 


Explorations in Honnugudda near Kerehalli by H. Raghunath Bhatt in 1984 gave a few coins of the Kura 
and the Satavahana dynasties as surface collections. It may be pointed that the provenance of these 
coin finds i.e. Kerehalli is near to Banavasi which has yielded Satavahana period antiquities. The Kura 
coins from Kerehalli belong to Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura and are of lead. On the obverse is a bow and 
arrow pointing to right and the legend in Prakrit Brahmi of southern characters Rajno Gotamiputasa 
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Vilivaya Kurasa while on the reverse is a tree with leafy branches in a rectangular railing, a six arched hill 
to its left and a wavy line within two parallel lines below. 


The coins of Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura from Kerehalli are different from the types of Kura coins 
discovered in Brahmapuri (Kolhapur) and Chandravalli (Chitradurga) areas. In the Kolhapur type, the 
obverse has the bow with string fitted pointing upwards. But the Kerehali type has the bow with sting in 
profile and the arrow pointing to the right. Most Kolhapur coins have a small ten arched hill on reverse 
while the Kerehalli coins have a peepal tree in railing to the right of the hill. The whole composition is 
more or less akin to the local Ananda coins in this respect strengthening the conjecture that at some 
point of time the Kuras controlled some territories of the Anandas. 


Epigraphical and Literary References to the Kuras 


The Kuras are one of the two local pre Satavahana dynasties to have been mentioned in an epigraphical 
source and a text. The direct reference to ‘Kura’ is found on the stone relic casket unearthed from the 
core of the Buddhist stupa in Bhattiprolu (District: Krishna) dated to c. 3” century B.C. on the basis of 
palaeography. 


The transliteration of the text- 


be Sv t 


“a Mc faa PASEO WOTEA KU RACKAR oF 
g 


“The casket is the creation of Kura’s father and 
of Kura’s mother and of Kura and of Siva in 
order to enshrine Banava’s son’s crystal box, 
(contains) the bodily relics of Buddha. (This) 
casket is of Kura associated with his parents. 
The composer of the text is Uttara, the 
youngest son of Vigraha.” 


The above epigraphical citations make it very 

Fig. 3: Bhattiprolu: GSRC-IN, BS-5 clear that Kura is a personal name and that, 

Kura’s entire family- father, mother, himself and 

associated with Siva, not only caused and offered the crystal box but also took part in the most sacred 

consecration of the Master’s relics at Bhattiprolu stupa. The letters of the inscription have been dated 

palaeographically to 3 century B.C., thus conjecturing that Kura mentioned in the inscription might 

have been a prominent local king or chieftain, a devout Buddhist by faith and belonging or ruling in 

Madhyadesa and actively associated himself with his entire family in the sacred consecration ceremony 
(of Buddha’s reliquary) at the Saririka stupa of Bhattiprolu in mid 3° century B.C. 
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The numismatic evidences suggest that the Kura rule was confined to southern Maharashtra during 1° 
and 2” centuries A.D. and lost their independence to Gautamiputra Satakarni; regained their lost control 
for some time but were completely wiped out by Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni and are never heard of 
again. The relation between the early Kuras of Madhyadesa- Bhattiprolu and the Kuras of Brahmapuri- 
Kolhapur areas is not yet known. But, it can be conjectured that a local chieftain or ruler Kura, ruling in 
Madhyadesa, may have been subdued by the Mauryan emperor and probably been reduced to a 
feudatory or vassal status or even to the position of an official in the Mauryan administration. This 
feudatory family might have been transferred to or they, themselves, migrated to southern Maharashtra 
which later adopted the feudatory title “Maharathi’ on their coins. 


The Kuras have also been indirectly referred to by Ptolemy as ‘Baleocoros ruling from Hippocura’ in 
association with Pulumavi of Paithan stating that both were rulers of western Deccan. Rama Rao (1955) 
identified Baleocoros with Vasishthiputa Vilivaya Kura. 


Identification of the Kura Kings 


P.L. Gupta (1972) rightly held that Maharathi Kura was the earliest ruler of the dynasty which adopted 
his name as the dynastic one. He was succeeded by Maharathi Vilivaya Kura and later three generations 
of Kura Kings ruled independently. The identification of Vasishthiputa Vilivaya Kura, Madhariputa Sivala 
Kura and Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura, brought to light by their coins, has been a serious issue. Some 
writers like Rapson identify these kings with the later members of the imperial Satavahana family, the 
strongest ground being the similarity of the metronymics of both the groups of kings. Attempts were 
made to identify Vasishthiputra Vilivaya Kura with Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, Madhariputra Sivala Kura 
with Madhariputra Swami Sakasena, known from a Kanheri inscription and coins found in Andhra desa 
and Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura with the great Gautamiputra Satakarni. 


However, there are strong reasons against the identification of these Kura kings with any known 
members of the Satavahana dynasty. The Satavahana rulers used a variety of devices on their coins and 
the chatya or the arched hill is one of them. The chaitya of three, six or ten arches, with or without 
surmounting crescent and other symbols figure on a large number of Satavahana coins but on the 
obverse and the Ujjaini on the reverse. The tree, too, appears on the Satavahana coins but never in 
association with chaitya like on the Kura coins. Further, the bow and arrow, which forms the exclusive 
obverse device of the Kura coins, do not figure on any of the Satavahana coins. Also, the find of several 
coins of the Satavahana rulers, in the same hoard containing both the Satavahana and the Kura coins, 
proves conclusively that the proposed identification is impossible and untenable. 
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The legends on the coins of the Kuras prove them to be independent rulers and hence they cannot be 
assumed to be Satavahana feudatories as believed by some scholars. 


History and Chronology of the Kuras 


It is now possible to outline the history of the Kura family with the aid of the data from their coins and 
certain well known facts of the Satavahana history. A comparison of Kshaharata and Satavahana 
inscriptions at Nasik shows that Gautamiputra Satakarni reconquered from the Kshaharatas several 
dominions which were originally under the Satavahana control. Among the countries and mountains 
mentioned in one of the Nasik records (E.!, vol Vill) as being under the rule of Gautamiputra Satakarni, 
there are some which do not seem to have been wrested from the Kshaharatas and were won over ina 
separate military campaign. The areas mentioned in the record as not being under the Kshaharata 
influence include sections of the Eastern Ghats, Western Ghats, Southern Maharashtra and regions upto 
present Mysore. Coins of Gautamiputra Satakarni were found from Brahmapuri. Also known is the fact 
that Gautamiputra Satakarni was camping with his victorious army at Vaijayanti in his 18" regnal year 
ie. c. 78 A.D. and ordered from there a gift in northern Maharashtra. This evidence points unmistakably 
to a campaign led by that monarch against the local kingdoms in southern Maharashtra and Vaijayanti. 
It is probable that he conquered the Kura kings known from Brahmapuri. 


The presence of the coins of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi in the Brahmapuri collection indicates that this 
monarch inherited the Kolhapur region from his father and ruled over it. As mentioned earlier, Ptolemy 
refers to Pulumavi of Paithana and Baleocoros of Hippocura as rulers of western Deccan. Baleocoros and 
Hippocura are identified with Vilivaya Kura and Kolhapur respectively. Rama Rao identified this Vilivaya 
Kura with Vasithiputa Vilivaya Kura of the coins and is of the opinion that Vasithiputa Vilivaya Kura was a 
Satavahana feudatory at some point of time. 


“Since both Vilivaya Kura and Pulumavi figure as independent rulers in the same region, they cannot be 
taken to have been contemporary independent rulers. The apparent conflict can be resolved by 
presuming that Vilivaya Kura was a feudatory of Pulumavi for some time and that he set up independent 
rule after the death of the monarch” (Rama Rao, 1955) 


The presence of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi’s inscriptions in northern Maharashtra and Chitradurga in 
northern Mysore shows that western Deccan was under Satavahana control till the death of Pulumavi. 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi was succeeded by Vasishthiputra Satakarni who is “identical with the 
Dakshinapathapati Satakarni who was completely worsted twice by the Saka Mahakshatrapa 
Rudradaman |, who, however, spared him because of nearness of relation” (Shastri, 1998). Since 
Vasishthiputra Satakarni was busy defending his northern territories, Vasithiputa Vilivaya Kura might 
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have tried to regain his independence and seems to have succeeded for some time. The findings of 
coins of Vasishthiputra Satakarni can be surmised as those belonging to the initial phase of his reign 
when he may not have been preoccupied by the Saka Kshatrapa invasions into his northern territories. 


This would make Vasithiputa Vilivaya Kura a junior contemporary of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and a 
proper contemporary of Vasishthiputra Satakarni. The mentioning of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and 
Vasithiputa Vilivaya Kura as independent rulers of western Deccan by Ptolemy may be due to the fact 
that Ptolemy had been making astronomical observations for more than forty years in c. 147 A.D.as 
mentioned by Olympiodorus. Therefore, Ptolemy’s references to Pulumavi could well refer to any part 
of Pulumavi’s reign after about 104 A.D. 


Vasithiputa Vilivaya Kura was followed by Madhariputa Sivala Kura as seen from the coins. He, too, was 
an independent ruler but the territory of his rule seems to be in question with the discovery of the coins 
of Vasishthiputra Sivasri Pulumavi {c. 148 A.D. to 154 A.D.) in the Chanda hoard (Shasti, 1998) and the 
Wategaon hoard in Sangli district near Kolhapur (Shastri, 1998). An inscription from Vanavasi is ascribed 
to Vashishthiputra Sivasri Pulumavi and coin finds from different parts of western Deccan and Andhra 
Pradesh prove that under Vasishthiputra Sivasri Pulumavi, the Satavahana Empire included large 
portions of Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka; thus making Madhariputa Sivala Kura the king 
of a very small kingdom. 


Since Vasishthiputra Sivasri Pulumavi’s rule was short, Madhariputa Sivala Kura may also have been a 
contemporary of his successor, Vasishthiputra Skanda Satakarni (c. 155 A.D. to 169 A.D.); whose coins 
also have been found in the Wategaon hoard. Madhariputa Sivala Kura was followed by Gotamiputa 
Vilivaya Kura who, it seems, was politically ambitious. 


The coins of Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura have been found from Kerehalli in Karnataka by Bhatt, thus 
revealing that he might have added some parts of Karnataka into his kingdom. A single coin which 
seems to have been a Satavahana issue originally but restruck by Gotamiputa Vilivaya Kura (Rama Rao, 
1955) also shows him to be a political rival of the Satavahana authority and this might have invited the 
wrath of the Satavahana emperor, Gautamiputra Yajnsri Satakarni. The coins of Gotamiputa Vilivaya 
Kura have also been found from Chandravalli in northern Mysore, indicating his conquests in this region. 
This must have furnished justifiable cause for Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni to invade the Kura 
dominions. It is very likely that he destroyed the Kura family and reannexed south-western Deccan to 
the Satavahana dominions. Coins of Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni have been found at Brahmapuri 
and Chitradurga. This shows that like his famous predecessor, Gautamiputra Satakarni, Gautamiputra 
Yajnasri Satakarni also led a campaign against southern Maharashtra and Vaijayanti. Gotamiputa 
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Vilivaya Kura can be definitely dated till c. 170 A.D. the year of accession of Gautamiputra Yajnasri 
Satakarni on the Satavahana throne. The Kuras are never heard of again. 


PRE SATAVAHANA ISIMULA/ISAMULA RULERS FROM JUNNAR 


The market town of Junnar has had a very important role in the Deccan 
right from ancient times. In the field of numismatics, Junnar has given 
some very important coin finds. The most important numismatic discovery 
from Junnar is a lead coin with the legend “Vasithiputasa Isa Mahi(sa)” on 
the obverse and “Mahakhatapa” on the reverse. For the first time, Indian 
history hears of a ruler named Vasithiputa Isa Mahisa. This coin has been 


found alongwith a number of other coins of lead and copper which bear a 
characteristic lion in a graceful and dignified posture with the complete 
legend “Rano Mahakhatapasa Nahapanasa” on the obverse and on the reverse is seen either an Ujjaini 
symbol with nandipada in the intersections or thunderbolt and arrow or a tree in railing. 


Some more Lion type coins are found from Junnar with names Vasithiputa Isamulananda, Mahakhatapa 
Vasithiputa Isamula and Kumara Isamula. Three coins with tree in railing on reverse with one coin 
having on obverse the legend “Vasithiputa Isamahi(sa)” and the title “Mahakhatapa” on the reverse 
have been published by Suresh Vasant (1981). Shobhana Gokhale (), Ajay Mitra Shastri (1996), Michael 
Mitchiner (1998) and P. V. Radhakrishnan and P.D. Chumble (1999-2000) have published coins of these 
rulers who are now known as belonging to the Isamula/lsimula family. 


Isamula coins 


1. Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Isamahisa: 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.8 cm diameter; weight 11.2 grams. 


Obverse- Lion with its tail curved standing in front of a sacrificial post 
or yupa (Gokhale) or a ploughshare (Shastri) in a railing; under the 
body of the lion is a three arched hill; legend around the coin flan in 
1* century A.D. Prakrit Brahmi VA SI THI PU TA SA | SA MA HI SA 
(SA). 


Reverse- A conventional five branched and leafed tree in a 
rectangular railing; to its left, a strung bow and arrow and to right a 
pole, possibly a spear or another arrow; above legend in Prakrit Brahmi MA HA KHA TA PASA 
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2. Vasithiouta Isamulananda: 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.6 cm diameter; weight 11.39 
grams. 


Obverse- Lion standing in front of a standard; over the back 
of the animal a strung bow and arrow; single arched hill 
with pellet inside under the lion; legend around the coin flan 
in Prakrit Brahmi (VA) SI! THI PU TA SA | SA MU LA NAN DA 
SA. 


Reverse- Three arched hill with a pellet in each arch on left; a tree in railing on a double lined pedestal 
on right 


3. Kumara Isimula/ Isamula: Two types of coins 


Type A. 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.3 cm diameter; weight 14.27 grams. 


Obverse- Lion with upraised tail standing to left; legend around the animal in Prakrit Brahmi (KU MA RA) 
SA |SA MA LA SA. (not clear on this coin except for SA MALA _ SA) 


Reverse- Three arched hill with a pellet in each arch on left; tree in railing on right 
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Type B. 


Obv Rev 


i. Lead; die struck; circular 2.1 cm diameter; weight 7.0 grams. 


Obverse- Lion with upraised tail standing to left; faint traces of an arch between its legs; legend around 
tha animal in Prakrit Brahmi KU MA RA SA 1 SA MA LA (SA). 


Reverse- Tree in railing to left; to right, a big bow and strung arrow with a dot on either side of the 
arrow; all on a lined pedestal; under the pedestal a wavy line 


Obv Rev 


ii. Lead; die struck; circular 1.5 cm diameter; weight 10.5 grams. 


Obverse- Lion with upraised tail standing to left; a small three arched hill with a pellet in each arch 
between the legs of the lion; legend truncated with only last SA clearly seen. 


Reverse- Tree in railing to left; to right a bow and a strung arrow with a dot on the either side of the 
arrow; all on a double lined pedestal with a wavy line in between the two lines 
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4, Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Isimulasa: 


Obv Rev 


Lead; die struck; circular 2.4 cm diameter; weight 12.41 grams. 


Obverse- Lion standing to left in front of a standard; three arched hill over a single lined pedestal 
between its legs; legend around the animal in Prakrit Brahmi VA SI THI PU TASA 1 SA MALA SA. 


Reverse- Tree in railing in centre; on left strung bow and arrow; on right a shaft; legend above in Prakrit 
Brahmi MA HA KHA TA PASA 


The reverse of coins of both Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Isamahisa and Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Isimula 
can be linked typologically, which can be surmised as some sort of standard to be followed on the coins 
by the main ruler. The reverse on type A coins of Kumara Isimuia and the reverse of the coins of 
Vasithiputa Isimulananda are also similar i.e. three arched hill and tree in railing; while the reverse 
devices on the Type B coins of Kumara Isimula and Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Isamahisa are also similar, 
Thus, one can see typological linkage in the coins of Vasithiputa Isamulananda and Mahakhatapa 
Vasithiputa Ilsamahisa with the coins of Kumara Isimula which gives the only logical conclusion that 
Vasithiputa Isimulananda was earlier than Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Ilsamahisa. Kumara Isimula might 
have issued his coins as a crown prince and later on he might have become the ruler and issued coins 
with the legends Vasithiputa Isimulananda and Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Isimulananda. Thus, Kumara 
lsamula, Vasithiputa Ilsamulananda and Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Ilsamula seem to be one and the same 
person who was followed by Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Isamahisa; who seems to be his brother. 


Mitchiner (1998) thinks that Isimulanada was from the family of the Anandas of Banavasi and that at 
one point of time, the Ananda rule had extended upto Junnar; though this is not accepted by any 
scholars. 
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The provenance of these coins is Junnar and hence, it will be safe to assume that the seat of authority of 
the Isimula family was at Junnar. This can be confirmed by an inscription engraved on the back wall of a 
recess over a dry tank in one of the caves in Junnar. The inscription describes a meritorious gift of a 
cistern by Lachhinika, wife of Torika, for Nandabalika, who was the favourite queen of Isimula. 


“Isimula Saminobhayi Nandabalikaya” (J. Burgess and B. Indraji, Inscriptions from the cave temples of 
Western India, in ASWI no 27, 1976 reprint). 


The inscription clearly mentions the dedication of a cistern in the name of a king’s wife i.e. Isimula and 
his wife Nandabalika, thus revealing that Isimula had a strong hold on Junnar. This Isimula is identified 
with Mahakhatapa Vasithiputa Isimula. 


Obv Rev Obv Rev 


Nahapana Isimula 


Gokhale (2008) and others have linked the Isimula rulers to the Western Kshatrapas, especially 
Nahapana, as being his brothers through some relation. They base their link on the title ‘Mahakhatapa’ 
and typological proximity of the coins of the Isimula rulers to the coins of Nahapana found from Junnar. 
But, this proximity only reveals them to be contemporaries and not in relation. Shastri (1998) is of the 
Opinion that Isimula rulers, especially Isamahisa was a Kshaharata chief set up by the Satavahanas as a 
puppet against their sworn enemy, Nahapana. However, the question arises why the Satavahanas 
would, who, if and whenever, had the power to set a puppet king against the Western Kshatrapas, need 
a puppet king in the first place? 


Another question would be that why would Junnar, being such an important trade centre and ideally 
located geographically, not be under the direct control of the Satavahanas once it was annexed in the 
Satavahana dominions? The evidences at Junnar suggest that the Satavahanas made systematic efforts 
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to develop this town, which was linked with both Kalyana and Bharuch, as the centre for collecting 
merchandise and as main distribution centre. For some time, it seems that Junnar was the Satavahana 
capital before Paithan was made capital during the later part of Gautamiputra Satakarni’s reign or early 
part of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi’s reign. So, why would the Satavahana rulers set up a puppet king who 
was the contemporary of Nahapana in Junnar, their capital city? 


The single logical deduction seems to be that the /simula rulers were independent rulers in the area of 
Junnar, albeit petty in nature. Also, no other evidence has been found as of yet to indicate that either 
the Western Kshatrapas or the Satavahanas had any relation with the Isimula rulers. However, it can be 
conjectured that like the Mahabhojas, the Isimula rulers might have shifted their loyalties towards the 
Western Kshatrapas and hence might have adopted the numismatic traditions of their sovereigns. 


The Isimula rulers seem have to been completely wiped out by Gautamiputra Satakarni who had 
embarked upon a military campaign to regain all the Satavahana territories lost to the Western 
Kshatrapas including Junnar. Thus, we can safely surmise that the Isimula rulers were petty but 
independent local rulers of Junnar who fancied the title ‘Mahakhatapa’ for themselves and were wiped 
out by Gautamiputra Satakarni never to be heard of again. The earlier ruler seems to be Mahakhatapa 
Vasithiputa Isimulananda, followed by Isamahisa, who is the contemporary of Nahapana and then 
jJunnar was annexed into the Satavahana dominions by Gautamiputra Satakarni, who seems to have 
made it his capital city. (Shastri, 1998) 


-BHADRA AND —MITRA RULERS 


-Bhadra -Mitra 


Coins of a -Bhadra ruler gained prominence in Indian numismatics when A.M. Shastri published some 
coins of a Satyabhadra in the Diamond Jubilee volume of Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute in 1977-78 (A.M. Shastri, “Satyabhadra- a hitherto unknown ruler of Vidarbha”). Earlier, in the 
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1940’s, coin of a member of this dynasty (called -Bhadra after the suffix to the names of the issuers) was 
found at Pauni. V.V. Mirashi (1944) attributed it to a king named Dimabhaga but later on corrected it 
himself to Damabhadra on the basis of some coin-finds from Vidarbha attributed to this and some new 
kings. This coin of Damabhadra was restudied by Shastri (1983) 


However, the credit for bringing to light these rulers from —Bhadra dynasty and a new —Mitra dynasty 
goes to A.M. Shastri and C.Gupta with the publication of a series of coins of copper and bronze from 
Vidarbha belonging to the rulers of these two dynasties who seem to have issued these coins in 
Vidarbha in the post- Mauryan and pre- Satavahana period (1990). Since then, a number of coins have 
been published and studied by various scholars; although earlier, too, these -Bhadra and —Mitra coins 
were published- Chandrashekhar Gupta’s works like “Some interesting coins from Vidarbha” in 1982, 
“Coins of king Suryamitra of Vidarbha” in 1995, “Coin of king Suryamitra of Vidarbha from Mathura” in 
1995, “A unique coin of king Suryamitra” in 1996 and S.J.Mangalam and Pushpa Tiwari’s article on 
“Shankar Tiwari’s collection of early coins from Narmada valley” in 2001 wherein they have restudied a 
coin of Satyabhadra, formerly with P.P. Kulkarni, and placed the ruler in Eran-Vidisha region. 
Chandrashekhar Gupta and P.P. Kulkarni in 2004 published the same coin and firmly placed Satyabhadra 
as a ruler in Vidarbha in “Satyabhadra- A ruler of Vidarbha, not Vidisha” in the newsletter of the Indian 
Coin Society. A description of some of the coins of -Bhadra and —Mitra rulers was given by A. Jha in the 
newsletter of the Indian Institute of research in Numismatic Studies, issues 41 and 42 (January 2004 and 
April 2004 respectively). 


-Bhadra coins 


1. Damabhada: (Sanskrit: Damabhadra). Issued coins using the punch marking and die striking 
techniques. 


Punch Marked Coin:- 
Copper; punch marked; squarish 1.6cm*1.5cm; weight 4.98grams. 


Obverse- Five punches include Bull, Ujjaini symbol with pellets inside the 
orbs; river shown by a curved line with two bends with a fish in each 
meander; tree; legend in Prakrit Brahmi (DA) MA BHA DA SA. 


Reverse- Blank 
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Die struck Coins:- Four types 
|. Type | is further subdivided into two varieties. 


Variety IA 


Copper; die struck; squarish 1.5cm*1.3cm; weight 3.20 grams. 


Obverse- Bull standing to right on a platform; below it a river shown by a 
curved line with two bends and a fish in each meander; in front of the bull 
below its mouth a small symbol identified as either a srivatsa or a four 
disjointed orbs of Ujjaini or taurine; to the right a tree in railing; above the 
tree a dog or rabbit inside a linear circle; to the left legend in Prakrit Brahmi 
DA MA BHA DA SA. 


Reverse- Blank. 


Variety IB 


Copper; die struck; squarish 1.35cm *1.4cm; weight 2.92 grams. 


Obverse- Top left a dog or a rabbit inside a linear circle; top centre four 
disjointed orbs of the Ujjaini symbol; above the Ujjaini a svastika; legend in 
Prakrit Brahmi DA MA BHA DA (SA). 


Reverse- Blank 
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Il. Type tl is peculiar in the way that the coin flan is big and the motifs are very simple. In fact, large 
space of the flan is blank 


Obv Rev 
Copper; die struck; squarish 1.5 cm* 1.4 cm; weight 2.05 grams. 


Obverse- Bull standing to right; above it an indistinct symbol; in front of the bull legend in Prakrit Brahmi 
(DA MA) BHA DA SA. 


Reverse- Faintly visible Ujjaini symbol with pellets inside the orb 


Ill. Type IIis a very small coin 


Obv Rev 
Copper; die struck; square 0.9cm; weight 0.91 grams. 


Obverse- Faintly visible elephant with upraised trunk; behind its tail a small taurine; above legend in 
Prakrit Brahmi DA MA BHA DA SA 


Reverse- Faintly visible Ujjaini symbol with pellets in orbs 
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IV. Type IV is a very small coin 


Copper; die struck; square 0.75 cm; weight 0.70 grams. 
Obverse- Svastika in the centre; truncated legend DA MA 


Reverse- Ujjaini symbol with pellets inside the orbs and 
possibly taurine in the intersections 


2. Sachabhada: (Sanskrit: Satyabhadra) 


Obv Rev 


Copper; die struck; squarish 1.56cm*1.35cm; weight 3.23 grams. 


Obverse- Four disjointed orbs of the Ujjaini symbol; above it truncated legend in Prakrit Brahmi (SA) CHA 
BHA DA SA. 


Reverse- Bull standing to right on a platform; below it a river shown by a curved line with two bends 
with a fish in each meander; in front of the bull below its mouth a small srivatsa or a taurine or 
disjointed Ujjaini; in the centre a dog or a rabbit inside a linear circle. Same as the obverse of Type IA of 
Damabhada 
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3. Dhamabhada: (Sanskrit: Dharmabhadra) Two types of coins 


Type I- The die appears to be bigger than the flan and as a result, the legend is truncated and devices are 
hardly visible 


Copper; die struck; square 1.3cm*1.24cm; weight 2.50 grams. 


Obverse- Very faint traces of Bull; truncated legend in Prakrit Brahmi (RA) JNO 
DHA MA BHA (DA SA). 


Reverse- Battered. 


Type Il Broken coin 


Copper; die struck; squarish 1.4cm*1.35cm; 2.40 grams. 


Obverse- On top an indistinct symbol; below a small taurine; 
in centre legend in Prakrit Brahmi RAJNO DHA MA (BHA DA SA). 


Reverse- Battered 


4. Savabhada: (Sanskrit: Sarvabhadra) Copper; die struck; squarish 1.62cm*1.24cm; weight 3.92 grams. 


| 
_ (The coin is heavily battered but Nath (1998 in Jha, 2004) attributes it to 
Savabhada, though on what basis is not clear) 
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5. Sachabhada II: (Sanskrit: Satyabhadra) Issued four types of coins. 


Type | 


Copper; die struck; squarish 1.2cm* 1.45cm; weight 2.89 grams. 


Obverse- Bull standing to right; on top legend in Prakrit Brahmi (RA) JNO 
SA CHA BHA (DA SA). 


Reverse- Battered 


Type Il 


Obv Rev 


Bronze; die struck; squarish 1.9cm*2.0cm; weight 7.64 grams. 


Obverse- A human figure (identified as Siva) holding a staff (danda) in his right hand and possibly a 
kamandala in his left; to right near his shoulder seems a triangle headed standard; below the standard 
an Ujjaini with one orb out of the flan; to left legend in Prakrit Brahmi read sideways RA JNO SA CHA 
BHA DA SA. 


Reverse- Elephant standing to right and an indistinct symbol in front of the elephant possibly a taurine 
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Type Ill 


Obv Rev 


Copper; die struck; squarish 1.5cm*1.8cm; weight 4.0 grams. 


Obverse- In centre Bull standing to right; a triangle headed standard behind the bull; above its back an 
Ujjaini symbol with a pellet in each orb; nandipada below the bull; in front of the bull legend in Prakrit 
Brahmi read from top to bottom RA JNO SA CHA BHA DA (SA). 


Reverse- Lakshmi standing on a lotus in the centre; two elephants in flanking position and standing on 
their respective lotuses, anointing her with water in raised trunks i.e. Abhisheka Lakshmi or Gaja 
Lakshmi 


Type IV 


Copper; die struck; squarish 1.3cm*1.1cm; weight 2.55 
grams.(icsn 6) 


Obverse- Bull standing to right; above its back legend in Prakrit 
Brahmi read anti clockwise (RA JNO) SA CHA BHA DA (SA). 


Reverse- Horse standing to right; faint traces of disjointed 
Ujjaini symbol to its front 


A.M. Shastri and Chandrashekhar Gupta (1990) published five types of die struck coins with the name 
Sachabhada. They attributed all these coins to a single ruler named Sachabhada whom they placed at 
the end of the line of the -Bhadra rulers. But, as Shailendra Bhandare (1998) has rightly pointed out in 
his unpublished doctoral thesis that one of the issues published by Shastri and Gupta as an issue of 
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Sachabhada is actually an issue of Damabhada overstruck by Sachabhada. Like on the coins of 
Damabhada, the coins of Sachabhada, too, do not have the regal title. This coin led Bhandare to 
question the attribution of all the coins bearing the name Sachabhada to a single ruler. He visualised 
the existence of two rulers named Satyabhadra. Sachabhada | was closer to Damabhada and like him 
did not use any regal title. Sachabhada II seems to be the last ruler of the —Bhadra family and, as 
revealed by the similarity of one of his coin types, was closer to Suryamitra, the last —Mitra ruler whose 
coins were counterstruck by the Satavahana ruler Satakarni. 


Apart from these —Bhadra rulers, coins from Vidarbha have also brought to light three pre Satavahana 
-Mitra rulers namely Bhumimita (Sanskrit: Bhumimitra), Kanamita (Sanskrit: Kanhamitra) and Suyamita 
(Sanskrit: Suryamitra). Bhumimita is known to have issued coins manufactured in the punching 
technique, while the coins of the other two rulers are die struck. Thus, Bhumimita is the earliest ruler 
followed by Kanamita followed by Suyamita as some coins of Suyamita were overstruck by the 
Satavahana ruler Satakarni. 


-Mitra Coins 


1. Bhumimita: (Sanskrit: Bhumimitra) 


Bhumimita issued copper punch marked coins. The available numismatic 
evidence suggests Bhumimita to be the earliest among all the -Mitra rulers. 


2, Kanamita: (Sanskrit: Kanhamitra) 


Copper; die struck; squarish 1.35cm*1.24cm; weight 3.35 grams. 


Obverse- On top indistinct symbols looking like a tree upside down and two 
arches touching at the mid portion of an arch; below it legend in bold Prakrit 
Brahmi KA NA MI TA SA; below the legend faint traces of upper part of an 
animal possibly bull. 


Reverse- Blank 
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3. Suyamita: (Sanskrit: Suryamitra) 


. 


Obv Rev 
Bronze; die struck; squarish 2.0cm*1.83cm; weight 8.06 grams. 


Obverse- Siva, with hair tied in a bun (jatajuta) standing on a lotus to front and holding a long staff 
(danda) in his right hand and a kamandala in his left; top right srivatsa and below it a tree in railing; on 
the left legend in Prakrit Brahmi sideways to be read from outside (RA) JNO SU YA MI TA (SA). 


Reverse- Bull standing to right; above the bull on left an eight spoked wheel with arrows protruding out 
of the rim; traces of some indistinct symbol. 


The coins of Suyamita were overtruck by the Satavahana ruler, Satakarni (Gupta and Shastri, 1990). The 
overstriking devices consist of elephant standing to right, above its back an Ujjaini symbol with crescent 
above one of its orbs and legend sideways RAJNO SIRI SATAKANISA on the obverse and the reverse of 
the coins of Suyamita seems to have continued. 


Shastri and Gupta (1990) postulated that the —Mitra and —Bhadra kings ruled contemporaneously. On 
the basis of the study of their coins, both scholars also worked out a tentative chronology of these 
-Bhadra and —Mitra kings within the dynasties. Damabhada and Bhumimita, both of whom issued coins 
by punching technique, are considered to be the first known members of their respective lines. 
Bhumimita was followed by Kanamita. Suyamita was the last known ruler of the —Mitra line and 
apparently ruled before the Satavahana ruler, Satakarni set out on an expansionist campaign, as can be 
seen by the overstriking of the coins of Suyamita by the Satavahana king. Among the —Bhadra rulers, 
Damabhada was followed by Sachabhada | who was followed by Dhamabhada who was followed by 
Savabhada. The last known ruler of the -Bhadra clan is Sachabhada II as his coins show similarity with 
the coins of Suyamita, the last —Mitra king. 
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Since the coins of Suyamita were overstruck by the Satavahana king Satakarni, one can safely surmise 
that Suyamita and Satakarni were contemporary. And as mentioned above, Suyamita and Sachabhada II 
were contemporary, making Sachabhada and Satakarni contemporaries. Since the accepted date of 
Satakarni is c. 10 B.C. to c. 45 A.D, both Suyamita and Sachabhada |! can be placed in this time bracket. 
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CHAPTER 6 
PRE SATAVAHANA DECCAN 
SECTION | 


The increasingly accepted shorter chronology of the Satavahana dynasty has found ample support in the 
newer evidences in Satavahana numismatics and related fields. These numismatic evidences, termed as 
pertaining to the pre Satavahana times have also shed light on the route of the expansion of the 
Satavahana family from a small kingdom to a huge empire which comprised a large part of the Indian 
peninsula. 


As noted in chapters 3, 4 and 5, these pre Satavahana coin-finds comprise of uninscribed coins ascribed 
to the post Mauryan pre Satavahana period on the basis of typology, inscribed coins revealing the name 
of the issuing authority with their designations sometimes. Thus, we have coins of the Maharathis, the 
Mahatalawaras, the Mahagramikas, the Mahasenapatis, the Mahabhojas, etc, alongwith the coins of the 
petty chieftains and rulers of small kingdoms and dynasties with official status of a ruler and the title 
‘Rajno’ (Sanskrit-Rajan). 


A very important coin find is from the excavation in Kotalingala in Andhra Pradesh. The coins from 
Kotalingala excavations are divided into two groups- the pre Satavahana coins and the Satavahana coins. 
The pre Satavahana coins are comprised of the coins of Mahasenapati, Mahatalawara, Gobhada, 
Kamavaya, Narana and Sama Gopa. The Satavahana coins belong to the early Satavahana rulers like 
Simukha Satavahana, Siri Satakani (Sanskrit: Sri Satakarni) (the shorter chronology does not accept the 
existence of two Satakarnis and hence the king known earlier as Satakarni | is now known as Satakarni) 
and Pulumavi whose identification and genealogical position is still shrouded in mystery. 


Based on the typology and palaeography of the legends on the coins, the tentative chronology of the 
Kotalingala pre Satavahana rulers is worked out in this way- Gobhada, followed by Kamavaya, then 
narana and the last known ruler Sama Gopa. The coins of Sama Gopa are found in large numbers and in 
different denominations, made from different metals and found from different parts of the Deccan. It 
seems that he ruled over a large part of the Deccan for a long time and was prosperous too. The 
evidence suggests that Sama Gopa’s rule was followed by the rule of Siri Chimuka Satavahana (Sanskrit: 
Sri Simukha Satavahana), the first known Satavahana ruler, also considered as the founder of the 
Satavahana ruling family. It is highly likely that Simuka may have been an official under Sama Gopa; 
since his coins bear close resemblance to the coins of Sama Gopa. Some coins have been reported as 
been counter struck by the Ujjaini symbol, the universally accepted device of the Satavahanas and these 
coins definitely preceded Simuka. 
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Simuka, the founder of the Satavahana dynasty, seems to have begun his rule from Telangana, since no 
coins of his were found in other parts of the Deccan. He began his rule in the Karimnagar region i.e. the 
lower Godavari valley in about c. 52 B.C. after dislodging the last local king of that area, Sama Gopa; thus 
strenghthening the theory of Andhra origin of the Satavahana rule, more specifically Telangana. 


Three coins of Sama Gopa have been discovered at Chandrapur in Maharashtra- Andhra Pradesh border 
along with the coins of Simukha Satavahana and other early Satavahana rulers. Thus, we anticipate a 
link between Andhra/Telangana and Vidarbha via Chandrapur. Possibly, Sama Gopa had some sort of 
influence or contact with Vidarbha, which can be seen from the discovery of two coins of Simukha from 
Pavanar. Since, the only numismatic evidence of Simukha was hitherto known from Kotalingala, these 
two coins from Pavanar in Vidarbha are noteworthy as they justify the assumption that Simukha ruled 
over a vast territory stretching from Telangana to Vidarbha. 
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Parts of Vidarbha were ruled by some independent petty kings who are referred to as the —Bhadra and 
the —Mitra rulers who seemed to have ruled contemporaneously. Satakarni, the greatest of the early 
Satavahana rulers, subdued the last known —Bhadra and —Mitra rulers i.e. Satyabhadra Il and Suryamitra 
in an expansionist campaign and brought a huge part of Vidarbha under the Satavahana domain. 


Central Deccan has given many coins of the Sebakas. The majority of Sebaka coins are from Vidarbha 
while some are from Andhra Pradesh. These Sebaka coins have either a bull or a horse on the obverse 
along with a Brahmi legend. Some coins of the most important ruler of the Sebakas i.e. Rajno Sebaka 
(Sanskrit: Rajan Sevaka) have been counter struck with an Ujjaini symbol. The typological similarity of 
the Bull device on the coins of both Rajno Sebaka and Satakarni suggests a contemporaneous date for 
both. Possibly, Satakarni along with introducing his own Bull type coins might have counter struck the 
coins of King Sebaka indicating his supremacy over the Sebakas. Thus, central Deccan, too, came under 
the Satavahana hold right from the time of the early Satavahana rulers, more specifically Satakarni. 


Strengthening his hold over the Deccan, the Satavahana king Satakarni might have turned his attention 
towards Malwa and Central India; as can be seen from an inscription in the Sanchi stupa complex which 
is supposed to have been inscribed by Satakarni. The early Satavahana influence over Malwa region can 
also be surmised by the metallurgical composition of their lead coins which shows the source as the 
ancient lead mines of Zawar in Rajasthan. 


The attack on Malwa might have started a conflict between the Satavahana rulers and the Saka 
Kshatrapas who held a large part of western India and western coastal areas under their control thereby 
controlling the lucrative trade with the Romans which had just opened up. This conflict must have 
distracted the attention of the Satavahana rulers from Vidarbha and other parts of their territory in the 
Deccan where the subdued rulers of the now Satavahana-occupied areas were trying to free 
themselves. Fighting off the Saka Kshatrapa aggressions combined with internal disturbances, the 
Satavahana power might have considerably weakened and hence the early Satavahana kingdom 
dwindled down and was reduced to the status of a small kingdom limited to Vidarbha and Telangana. 


There seem to have been a number of off shoots of the early Satavahana dynasty as the Puranas 
mention quite a number of rulers who seemed to have ruled in between the reigns of Satakarni (c. 10 
B.C.-45 A.0.) and Gautamiputra Satakarni (c. 60 A.D.-90A.D.). This period of political lull is referred to as 
the interim period in the Satavahana political history. Epigraphical sources, especially inscriptions in the 
rock cut caves from western Deccan, too, help in corroborating the theory of a hiatus in the centralised 
Satavahana rule. A reasonably accurate dating has been achieved, regarding the rock cut caves, using 
the three main methods: the content of the inscriptions, the palaeography of the inscriptions and the 
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architectural style of the caves. Using a combination of these three methods, a lull in the construction 
of caves has been dated to the 1° century C.E. and of the three methods epigraphic data provides the 
most striking and robust indication that a hiatus occurred; most notably, the absence of inscriptions 
commemorating the cutting of a cave ascribable to the period between Satakarni and Gautamiputra 


Satakarni. 


As Vidya Dehejia rightly points out- “We have seen the dynasty split into several branch lines during this 
period and we know the Satavahana hold over their territories was weak, since the Kshaharatas were 
able to take over important portions of their domains. It would thus be a reasonable assumption that 
political unrest caused ebb in the general prosperity which led to an adverse effect upon the patronage 
of religious establishments.” (Dehejia, 1972) 


Could this hiatus be due to sudden political change and instability and consequent cessation of 
commercial activities or diversion of the same to some other region by which the old towns along the 
ancient trade routes had to witness economic depression? 


Numismatic work by Bhandare (1998) and numerous others has shown that in the western Deccan 
during the 1“ century C.E., regional lineages were becoming powerful, issuing increasingly varied and 
regiospecific types of coins. Besides, the earlier independent rulers who were subdued by the early 
Satavahanas were reasserting their independence politically as evidenced from their numismatic finds. 
The control and jurisdiction that the centralised Satavahana administration exerted over areas that they 
were traditionally associated with has to be called into question. 


Bhandara 


Amaravati Division 
Aurangabad Division 
Konkan Division 
Nagpur Division 


Nashik Division 


Pune Division 
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However, in c. 60 A.D., Gautamiputra Satakarni, the greatest Satavahana ruler of all times, became the 
ruler and embarked upon an expansionist military campaign. Starting from Junnar, as seen from the 
subjugation of the Isimula rulers, Gautamiputra Satakarni gained control over the market town of Junnar 
and made conscious efforts to develop it as a trade centre of international repute. 


Consolidating Junnar, Gautamiputra Satakarni turned his attention towards Kolhapur where the Kura 
dynasty was in rule. In fact, the two early Kura rulers were known as Maharathis, thus leading to the 
assumption that the early Kuras were feudatories of the early Satavahanas and taking advantage of the 
weakening Satavahana power due to the Kshaharata-Satavahana conflicts, they might have declared 
independence as the later Kura rulers assume the title ‘Rajno’ as seen from their coins. Gautamiputra 
Satakarni brought the Kura territory under Satavahana domains; which remained with them till some 
time before the Kuras reasserted their independence, albeit for some time, and were recaptured by 
Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni. 


Having brought Kolhapur under the Satavahana dominion, Gautamiputra Satakarni turned his attention 
to the south towards Chitradurga where his early predecessor Satakarni exercised some control but the 
area was swept away by the Ananda rulers possibly during the interim period between the early and the 
later Satavahana rulers. The Nasik cave inscription corroborates the conquest of Chitradurga by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
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Turning west from Chitradurga, Banavasi was captured by Gautamiputra Satakarni; thus bringing the 
coastal areas of present Karnataka under the Satavahana reigns. The victorious military campaign of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni in his 18" regnal year i.e. c.78 A.D., seems to have seen the complete 
subjugation of the Anandas who are not heard for a long time. 


However, the conflict with the Saka Kshatrapas intensified and Gautamiputra Satakarni had to turn his 
attention towards protection and consolidation of his now huge empire. His son and successor 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi (c.90/91 A.D. to 118 A.D.) brought the eastern coast i.e the coastal areas of 
Andhra Pradesh under the Satavahana control as can be seen from the presence of his coins from these 
areas which were acquired from the Hatthis and the Sadas. However, compared to the presence of the 
Satavahana coins in other parts of the Deccan, the eastern coastal areas have a negligible Satavahana 
presence in terms of coins, apart from some coins of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and his successors up to 
Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni. It is postulated that possibly the economic importance of the area 
might have considerably declined by the time the later Satavahana rulers gained effective control over 
it. 


The successors of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi were busy protecting their territories from the Saka 
Kshatrapa aggressions and internal disturbances from the subdued kings. After the rule of 
Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni, the Satavahana Empire started disintegrating gradually. By the time of 
the last Satavahana ruler, Vasishthiputra Pulumavi I! (c. 225-230 A.D.), the Satavahana kingdom was 
reduced to Vidarbha, some parts of central and southern Maharashtra and a large part of Karnataka 
including Chandravalli. 


SECTION II 


The economy of a country is interlinked with trade and commerce, and the currency system or the 
medium of exchange is an indispensible condition of trade. Coinage, therefore, reflects not only the 
political and religious conditions, but also the economic conditions of a country. 


The abundant silver punch marked coinage of the pre-Mauryan and the Mauryan periods and its 
widespread use all over India demonstrates the flourishing condition of trade which was apparently 
controlled by some central authority. A sudden change is, however, noticed in the coinage of the post- 
Mauryan period. Silver currency was practically stopped and copper currency which had been used side 
by side with silver as subsidiary money now became the standard coinage almost everywhere. In fact, 
the Deccan shows the use of low valued metals like lead and potin as currency metals. The devices, too, 
exhibit only local characteristics; without having any stamp of any imperial authority over them. 
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How are we to account for this sudden stoppage of the silver currency? It is generally supposed that 
silver was scarce in India and thre bulk of the metal was imported from outside. The main source of 
silver was the Salt Range and the region to the east of the Hindukush, on the Panjshir River, and India 
had a brisk trade with these places from pre-Mauryan times. The origin of the abundant and well 
organised silver punch marked coinage is dated to this period. Even during the Mauryan period, this 
trade continued unhampered, for much of the region was included in the Mauryan Empire. But, with 
the decline of the Mauryan power and the occupation of this region by successive foreign people like 
the Greeks, Scythians and the Parthians, Indian overland trade through Balkh became increasingly 
difficult, since this land route was now controlled by the foreigners. Moreover, in the absence of any 
imperial authority in India, trade and commerce became increasingly circumscribed and to some extent 
decentralised. It appears that the difficulty of procuring silver compelled the Indian moneyers to fall 
back upon the easily available metals. Kosambi rightly says “No empire comparable to the Mauryan 
appeared till the Gupta period, say 320 A.D., though the Kushanas and the Satavahanas showed a bright 
patch of prosperity in the dark interval.” Thus the time span intervening between the fall of the 
Mauryan Empire and the rise of the Guptas, especially in the region of Madhyadesa and some of its 
adjoining areas, can be designated as the era of political disintegration. 


These new political conditions naturally affected the well established economy of the country under the 
strong administrative control of the Mauryas. B. Srivastava also correctly holds “The sudden fall of the 
Mauryan Empire in the 2” century B.C. gave a shock to the progress of trade as well as currency” since 
“due to the fall of the Mauryan Empire, the trade routes came under the control of more than one state, 
which was very much detrimental to the free flow of commerce.” 


The decline in trade and money economy in the era of political disintegration can be visualised if we 
take into account the following factors: 


1. The glory of the Mauryans was based on the centrally administered extensive trade and village 
productions. Though the Mauryas extended their control over the Deccan, in this part of the 
subcontinent, agriculture is post-Mauryan. In the Sindhu-Ganga valleys, they had developed the plough- 
using villages at a greater scale by cleaning the forests; and in this part of the country, they served as the 
basic productive unit. Therefore, when chaos prevailed as a result of the race of the local claimants for 
the splitting Mauryan Empire, the Indo-Greeks, too, rushed upto the lower Ganga valley to loot the 
surplus gathered by the preceding rulers. They were successful in their attempt and left the doors of the 
state treasuries open. Hence the indigenous local states had to mint coins from the metals locally 
available to them and whose sources were located in the areas which were under their control. 


2. In this period, caste structure was legalised, made rigid and well demarcated and converted into the 
class-structural stratification. Manu authorised the state to protect the rights and privileges of the 
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upper castes i.e. the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, styled by him as twice-born. These twice-born castes 
were acceptors of alms and collectors of taxes respectively, but not the means of production; and in 
other words, they were extractors of the greater part of the production made available by the lower two 
castes. Thus, they not only created a wide gap in the social stratification and organisation but 
introduced poverty in the society. Manu was not contented with this alone and exempted the 
Brahmanas from taxes. Kautilya, though a Brahmana himself, was against standard Brahmana practices 
and financial privileges for the Brahmanas; whereas in the post Mauryan period the upper classes were 
granted privileges at a greater scale against the lower classes. Under these circumstances, the state 
treasuries naturally had to depend upon the meagre surplus, remaining after supplying the producing 
classes and the exploiting classes. 


3. One of the main duties of the ruler of the state was to force the two working classes to maintain the 
two upper classes, the bourgeois strata of the society, by producing all the requirements needed by 
them. Thus, a part of the society in the post Mauryan period became a burden for another part of the 
society; and at the same time this code of exploitation, designated Dharmasastras, created 
dissatisfaction amongst the exploited classes. And, therefore, these factors not only affected the 
economic structure of the society but also production. 


4. The Smriti laws relating to the occupations of castes have an important bearing upon the problems of 
production. The Smriti law in general looked upon agriculture as well as industry and trade with high 
disfavour. Thus, the productive means, viz, trade, industry and agriculture, were regarded as disgraced 
modes of subsistence as compared to the respected professions and the persons engaged in them were 
assigned a low rank. This partial attitude of Manu towards the producing classes would have created 
frustration and dislike among the people of that Varna for the productive modes. The rules of Manu, 
framed for protecting the rights and privileges of the upper classes, naturally by putting the Vaisyas in 
an unhonoured and degraded position, brought down the economic prosperity of the society in general. 


5. Manu permits the upper classes, in times of distress, to adopt a ‘Vaisya’ mode of life, employing 
himself in agriculture and rearing cattle, although he further asks them to avoid the agricultural 
occupations. In the Buddhist system of life, too, agriculture had unfavourable or nearly no place since 
the digging of the land was forbidden; and although it applied to its monks yet this principle affected 
almost all the social structures of Buddhism. The cultivation besides a large number of trades and 
industries is promulgated as unlawful even to the laymen in the Jain sect. The Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain sacred laws, by placing agriculture as well as a number of basic industries and trades under a 
ban, retarded the application of capital and enterprise to their development. Again, the prohibition to 
the upper castes to take up productive machineries as professions as well as the high tendency of 
becoming a monk and ascetic in this period snatched the intellectuals from productive units and their 
non-participation in the productive fields must have influenced the economic structure of the society. 
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6. Kautilya prescribes the rate of interest according to the nature of the risk involved and he was in no 
way concerned with the debtor’s and the creditor’s caste. But Manu lays down the graded interest rates 
based on class- lesser to the upper castes and higher to the lower castes. It is not unlikely that this new 
code of interest rates might have deepened the desperate attitude among the moneylenders who were 
Vaisyas, and the productive communities belonging to the two lower castes. The rate of interest 
presented by Manu was one and the same i.e. 48% for all types of businesses whether the risk of 
venture was involved or not. Thus, this new code of debts, by recommending a high rate of interest for 
the productive communities because of their low birth status and not the risk involved, must have cut 
short their initiatives and thus affected the production. Likewise, the low rates of interest might have 
affected the moneylenders and their institutions. Again this suggests fall of trade in general. Also the 
differential rates of interest introduced economic disparity between the four classes. Hence the trading 
community was forced to breathe in other suitable place and consequently they became strong in the 
Deccan in the post Mauryan times. Hence the state earning was poor and the society of the time mainly 
depended and was satisfied from the production of the self-sufficient village economy. 


7. In the Mauryan times, a band of officials was appointed to regulate the functions of towns and 
villages, to look after the welfare of the traders and the societies, to keep control over those officials 
and other activities of the state, a spy community was raised, and to maintain the vast empire a big 
military was recruited. They were paid handsome salaries in cash according to their ranks. Naturally, at 
that time conversion of state surplus into higher value and at a higher scale was essential. In the Smriti 
system, the village administration was comparatively given much more attention and hence it was well 
regulated. The state’s unit was a village. It was grouped into ten, twenty a hundred and a thousand. 
Lords of these villages were paid in kind. The town receives less attention. Perhaps it was the 
headquarters of the lord of the thousand villages. This town had a superintendent appointed by the 
king to look after all the affairs. He employed some spies to supervise the village officials. Besides, the 
king had seven or eight ministers, ambassadors, some tax collectors, some supervisors for the other 
branches of business like mines, manufacturers and store houses, a domestic priest and an officiating 
priest, women in royal service and menial servants. These royal servants were, too, paid partly in cash. 
The soldiers subsisted on booty. Hence there was no need for sufficient minting of the currency and 
coining of money of higher value was almost suspended. 


SECTION III 


As mentioned in the first chapter, the contemporary literary works of the time period under study were 
referred to in formulating a credible theory regarding the social, economic, political and religious 
conditions in the subcontinent with special reference to the Deccan. The Manusmriti has served as a 
valuable source for reconstructing the history of early Indian polity, society, economy and jurisprudence. 
Though mainly concerned with elaborating moral precepts and legal topics in a more systematic and 
rather sophisticated style than the early law books, the Manusmriti is the source of most of our direct 
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information for the period c.200 B.C. to c. 200 A.D. Manu’s provisions, which are generally theoretical, 
can be better appreciated against the general background of the period marked by ponstant foreign 
invasions and the rise of numerous indigenous dynasties. This was also the period of flourishing trade 
between India and the western world which contributed immensely to the merchantile activity. The 
penetration of foreigners in north-west, northern, western, central and peninsular India, which was 
attested by the law book of Manu itself, gave rise to social convulsions. The precepts of Manu, 
therefore, were formulated in such a way as they would keep the producing masses within the bonds of 
their assigned duties. 


The earliest Vedic literature comes from a background of pastoralism, giving way gradually to 
agricultural settlements. Early Buddhist literature suggests a more settled agrarian economy and an 
emergent commercial urban economy. The post Mauryan period witnessed a series of small kingdoms 
and principalities ruling in various parts of the Indian subcontinent and at the same time a tremendous 
expansion in both internal and external trade. With the influx of foreigners, a place was to be found for 
all of them. To achieve this objective, the Brahmanical law makers evolved the concept of Jati-Dharma. 
It is the dharma to be followed by each subcaste or grouping within the four castes. From now onwards, 
the four fold division of the ancient Indian society lost its usefulness and increasingly became 4 
metaphysical concept. The real sacred law lay in the jati dharma of the sub caste; while the pasa of 
chatur-varna stayed on as an abstract concept. The code of conduct of an individual belonging to a 
particular jati was minutely laid down covering all facets of life, like taboos relating to dining, ne nee 
of consumption, the pantheon of Gods to be worshipped, etc. Since every individual was born inte a jati 
and as the dharma of jati comes to be treated as an immutable truth, each individual was born in some 
kind of subjection. 


In the post Mauryan era, the economy in the Deccan moved at an accelerated tempo. As mentioned 

earlier, society witnessed structural reorientation as significant groups of foreigners penetrated into 

India and chose to be identified wit the rest of the community. The occupation of the craftsmen was z 
important segment of that period’s socio-economic milieu. The craftsmen were not only associated with 
the towns but also villages like Kotalingala (Karimnagar district) in Telangana. The categories of 
craftsmen who were known in the period bear out the truth that there was considerable specialisation 
in mining and metallurgy. A large number of iron artefacts have been discovered at various excavated 
sites relating to the pre Satavahana and Satavahana periods. It is surprising to note that the Telangana 
region appears to have made special progress in iron metallurgy- not only weapons but also implements 
like rods, sickles, ploughs, razors, ladles, etc have been found from Karimnagar and Nalgonda. Also, 
cutlery made out of iron and steel were exported to the Abyssinian ports. 


F ; : : te 
Equally significant was the progress made in cloth making and silk weaving. Dyeing was a eral of os 
in some areas of Karnataka-Tamil Nadu border and Arikamedu. The use of oil was also high due to 
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invention of the oil-wheel. The inscriptions of the period mention weavers, goldsmiths, dyers, metal 
workers, ivory workers, jewellers, sculptors, fishermen, perfumers and smiths as donors of cave pillars, 
tablets, water cisterns, water tanks, etc. In urban handicrafts, the pride of the place goes to the 
beautiful pieces of terracottas produced in profuse quantities. !n particular, terracotta figurines of great 
beauty have been found from Nalgonda in Telangana. The terracotta figurines were mostly meant for 
the use of upper classes in towns. This immense manufacturing activity was maintained by the ‘Guilds’ 
or ‘Srenis’. At least two dozen guilds were existent in the Deccan in the pre Satavahana period. Most of 
the artisans known from the inscriptions hailed from the western parts of the Deccan, which lay on the 
trade routes leading to the ports on the west coast. 


As mentioned earlier, the Manusmriti is the most direct source of information on the post Mauryan 
period. Though Manu was supposed to be based in North India and his laws pertain mostly to the 
conditions in North India, in the post Mauryan period, the situation in the Deccan can be analysed 
through the epigraphical sources and contemporary literary sources and some amount of deductions 
can be done even from the Dharmashastras and other literary works. Manu’s provisions concerning 
socio-economic and politico-legal disabilities relate mostly to the lower classes, these lower classes 
accounted for the overwhelming majority of craftsmen and artisans. Besides, Manu enumerates a 
number of mixed castes which either arose from dissimilar or socially unacceptable unions or all of them 
were backward aboriginal tribes who retained their traditional occupations even when they were 
assimilated into the Brahmanical fold through the evolution of Jati Dharma. 


A number of provisions in the Manusmriti, by way of restricting the Brahmanas from taking to 
mechanical occupations show how they were unworthy to sit in the company of the sacrifices to the 
Gods and the manes if they worked as oilmen, as makers of bows and arrows and as architects. Manu 
ordains that those Brahmanas who take to the occupations of the lower classes were to be treated as 
lower caste in a court of law. This clearly shows that this was also a period of socio-economic crisis. On 
account of the penetration of foreigners inside the country, even distressed Brahmanas had to take to 
practical arts for their livelihood. in view of the critical situation, the upholders of the traditional social 
laws and usage had to define clearly and precisely the rules pertaining to the lawful activities and 
functions of the four varnas. 


In a Brahmanical scheme of society as outlined by Manu, artisans belonging to the lower order had a far 
more degraded social status. But the view that in Manu’s scheme of things, “equality in a civil sense is a 
myth because human needs and powers emphasise inequality” is equally a myth. For, it was the lower 
classes that possessed the requisite technical knowledge and experience of production, which the 
members of the higher order lacked. Manu’s precepts reflect the attitude of holding manual and skilled 
labour in contempt. The members of the upper classes were prohibited to deal in the articles producec 
by the lower classes. These laws of Manu clearly show that the artisans suffered from many sociz 
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disabilities. Many of the crafts which were held in high esteem in early times thus came to be regarded 
as socially degraded during this period. 


But the artisans seem to have gained considerable independence leading to some improvement in thelr 
economic status during this period marked by the disappearance of the all powerful state control. This 
development can be attributed to the increase in the number of guilds which may have weakened the 
direct control of the state over the artisans. Though there were some artisans employed by the king, 
most of the artisans were independent workers who either carried on their occupations at their own 
places or visited the houses of their customers. 


Some of the passages in Manu suggest that this was a period also marked by the eruption of social 
tensions between the upper and lower varnas. Manu forbids a Sudra to collect any wealth even if he 's 
in a position to do so. The property of the Sudras was equated to the property of the demons. eee 
provisions suggest that a considerable number of Sudras had grown rich by pursuing various crafts in 
post Mauryan times. 


Improved economic status prompted these artisans, craftsmen and traders to crave for social ang 
religious acceptance. The strict laws of the Smritis would not accord them any kind of socle) 
respectability and hence these people started moving towards regions which would accept them ui) 
their skills and abilities. The Deccan had started moving towards settled agricultural economy during 
the post Mauryan period and hence was in need of the skills, abilities and experiences of these people. 
Hence, the artisans, craftsmen and traders seem to have moved towards central India and the Deccan 
which welcomed them wholeheartedly. Adding to that, the Buddhist and Jain philosophies, which were 
against agricultural practices, too, sanctioned their acceptance of these artisans, craftsmen and traders. 
These sects with their social flexibility gave these people the social acceptability according to thelr 
economic position. Thus, in the Deccan sprang up various Buddhist and Jain settlements along the 
caravan routes and besides centres of trade and industry. These economically prosperous SeHIEY 
started donating substantial amount of money to religious institutions of the two sects and to charitable 
causes during this period. This can be collaborated from the numerous inscriptions found from all over 
the Deccan. 


Despite their socio-economic disabilities and abilities, the lower class artisans and craftsmen constituted 
a very important section of society in the Deccan in a period marked by the growth of trade and 
commerce between India and Rome, between India and western and central Asia and east and south 
east Asia, on an unprecedented scale. The period under discussion may not have witnessed any = 
reaching improvement in the technique of production because of constant foreign invasions an 
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internal vicissitudes, which affected the rigours of the Varna ideals and, in turn, compelled the 
upholders of traditional social laws to formulate severe rules to keep the producing masses within the 
bonds of their assigned duties. But the functioning of various groups through the bonds of their caste 
associations or guilds held the society together and gave stimulus to merchantile activity in particular 
and continuity and consistency to a period of political and social upheaval in general. 


SECTION IV 


It may be pointed out that despite the growth of towns and cities and the number of artisans and their 
guilds during the post Mauryan period, the contemporary literary sources do not make adequate 
mention of this development. This is probably due to the fact that the attitude of the law givers was not 
in as much favour in towns as in villages. The main reason for this negligence on the part of the 
orthodox legal literature seems to have been the softening of the rigours of the caste system to the 
more liberal atmosphere of the port and inland towns. The legal literature of the period continued to 
nourish the rural bias which provided a suitable climate for the revival of Vedic religious and social 
environment. 


The village, according to the legal literary sources, was the basic unit of any region during this period. It 
is the village community, with its self sufficiency, which withstood the tests of changing dynasties, 
economic upheavels and social changes brought about by changing times. 


The Gamabhojaka or the village headman was a regular feature of the village in Buddhist India. His 
duties included collection of taxes, protection of the village and overall administration. The village 
headman continued to be an important part of the village in 6" century B.C. We canalso say with equal 
certainty that he existed in the new settlements being established in the Deccan. Colonisation always 
requires daring leadership which came in the form of the Rattas and Bhojas who were engaged in 
colonising the Dandakaranya. We have no direct evidence about the conditions prevailing at the 
commencement of the Vedic colonisation, but there is clear evidence to prove that even five to six 
centuries later, the most important person in the village was the Gramani or the headman. For the 
Gathasaptasayi, whose author, Hala, is said to have ruled his Satavahana kingdom in c. 1° century A.D. 
refers to the Gramani or the Gramanandana in about 7-8 places in a manner which conclusively shows 
that he was the leading figure of the village community. 


Sukra states that a headman should be a Brahmana. The leading part in the colonisation was taken by 
the Rattas, Maharattas, Bhojas and Mahabhojas and most of the village community consisted of their 
followers. It is, therefore, natural that the headman would have been selected from the most influential 
family among them. From the Sapatasayi, it appears that a daughter of the village headman would 
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often be married to the son of the village farmer, a fact which shows that the village headman also must 
have been a non-Brahmana for the daughter would not have been married into another caste. Also the 
nature of the duties of the headman will make it clear that a Brahmana could hardly have ever held the 
post in early times. Therefore Sukra’s statement does not seem applicable in the ancient Deccan. 


The post of the headman was hereditary as can be seen from the literary sources of Buddhist India. The 
Manusmrriti, too, talks about the hereditary nature of the post of the headman. In the Deccan, there is 
conclusive evidence as to the hereditary nature of the post with Hala referring to the son of a headman 
in a manner which shows that he was expected to succeed his father. Already mentioned is the fact that 
one of the duties of the headman was the protection of the community with the help of the local militia. 
This duty must have been the foremost in the early times when the people were busy colonising new 
lands and forest tracts in the interiors of the Deccan and were often subjected to attacks from wild 
beasts or the indigenous tribes inhabiting the region. The Saptasayi is clear in informing that the most 
important duty of the headman was the defence of the community against the attacks of the savage 
tribes or freebooters who might attempt to disturb the village peace. The Sebaka ruler, Siva Sebaka, 
held the titles of Mahagamika and Mahatalawara which shows him to be the headman of a big village 
and who was also in charge of its protection. 


The next important duty of the headman was the collection of village revenues. The headman, 
according to Manu, was not entitled to any land as returns to his duties as the chief administrative 
officer of the village. This seems incorrect in the case of Deccan in the post Mauryan times. Manu was 
from North India and his refusal to allow any land allotment to the headman may have been due to the 
practical difficulties that may have been experienced in the North in finding out land for every headman. 
The colonisation of land had been done several centuries ago in the North and hence there might have 
not been any fresh or new lands available to be allotted. 


No such difficulties were encountered in the Deccan as the colonisation of the land was going on even in 
the Satavahana period. There were still large tracts of land available for the purpose. To assign some of 
them by way of remuneration did not require any enunciation of an unknown principle; for the principle 
already existed; it had only to be extended in application in the Deccan. And we know from the 
evidence of the Arthasastra that such an extension of the principle to ordinary farmers was being 
followed in the Deccan. We may well conclude that this principle of allotting rent free lands was 
followed there and if ordinary farmers were given rent free lands, it is natural to presume that the 
headman, who was the leader of the colonising party, must himself have been a recipient of a hereditary 
rent free land. Apart from the rent free land, the headman also had other sources of income. 
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Thus, the headman was the most influential person in the villages of the Deccan. Saptasayi observes 
that the head of the village, like a parent, protects its people from external invaders, thieves, etc. 
Though responsible to the central government, he has always been a man of the people. 


The village accountant or the lekhaka or gramalekhaka was subordinate to the village headman and 
acted under his direction. The fact is that the office of the accountant is neither so ancient nor as 
important as that of the headman. The latter was the defender and protector of the village whereas the 
former was only a clerk working under him. Hence, the law books and other sources seldom mention 
the accountant. He is therefore presumed to be an inferior officer in the early days of the history of the 
Deccan, But, it does not mean that the office of the accountant did not exist in the post Mauryan period 
simply because itis not mentioned in texts or inscriptions. 


The duties of the lekhaka, according to Sukra, are- The clerk has to be skilled in accounts, who knows the 
difference between countries and languages and who can write without hesitation or vagueness. He is 
to keep accounts of income and expenditure and part with or receive goods only after writing, in such a 
way as not to cause diminution or increase in the amount- the reference to the custody of goods being 
due to the fact that the land revenue was paid in kind. Sukra was from North but his lekhaka definitely 
existed in the Deccan. Inscriptions, however, supply conclusive evidence- From the Nasik cave 
inscriptions 16 and 27; it becomes clear that under the Saka Kshatrapas of 1“ century A.D., the office of 
the lekhaka was existent. The lekhaka of these inscriptions could not have been a mere clerk as the 
profession of mere clerks was non existent in ancient times. In fact, the lekhaka of the inscription from 
cave 27 seems to have been a member of the Saka clan. It is difficult to imagine that at a time when the 
Saka Kshatrapas had conquered a large part of western Deccan from the early Satavahanas, some 
members of their clan would have been reduced to the plight of mere clerks. On the other hand, if we 
agree with Sukra’s interpretation of the lekhaka as the village accountant, we can understand why the 
conquering race should have appointed its own members to the important position of the village 
accountant. 


Rural areas seem to have been gaining so much of prominence in the times without any strong central 
authority and hence it makes us wonder about the type of administrative set up which might have been 
existent in these areas, i.e. village council. A village council was a select body of villagers who used to 
look after all kinds of village affairs like village banking, village charities, village public works, village 
disputes, temple management and so on. However, Buddhist India does not seem to have had a formal 
council to assist the villag headman as none of the Jatakas mention about a council or a regulatory body 
of villagers. But, the absence of of reference does not mean absence of the institution. It seems that 
the decisions were taken collectively but the decision would have been promulgated in the name of the 
officer who presided over the council. Thus in the Buddhist period, the council was an informal body of 
aristocratic elders of the village who exercised their power. 
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The Arthasastra minutely describes all the details of the several departments of the Mauryan 
administration but does not anywhere mention the village council. Had the council been a regular 
feature of the village communities, regularly meeting and functioning, it would certainly have been 
mentioned by Chanakya. The absence of reference can only be explained on the grounds that in the 
Mauryan age as in the pre Mauryan age, the council had not evolved into a formal regulatory body. The 
post Mauryan period witnessed the colonisation of new areas in the Deccan and hence it is natural to 
presume that the new village communities in the Deccan, at their earlier stages of evolution, did not 
possess a council of a more defined character. The people were engaged in the difficult and dangerous 
task of occupying forest lands and subjugating the aborigines. They were, therefore, more in need of 
daring leadership than of popular or elective councils. Therefore, it may be safely surmised that they did 
not think of making any new changes in the administrative set up with which they were familiar, From 
the available evidences it seems that the formal village council was introduced in the late Satavahana 
period in the Deccan. 


As is generally accepted, from a very early time, the Indian social structure was predominantly agrarian 
in character, and naturally, land was the most valued and prized possession. Before the advent of iron, 
tilling of virgin land was a very difficult task. It required the organised labour of the whole community 
and therefore, communal ownership of land was the order of the day. However, it seems that the 
change into family or individual ownership of land had taken place long before the pre Mauryan times 
ie. c. 3 century B.C. 


In fact, the picture which emerges from Pali literature leaves the impression of a society which was 
sharply divided between the large land holders and the landless wage earners. This situation seems to 
have been created by the brief interlude that existed between the collapse of the tribal structure and 
the rise of a territorial and centripetal power. 


Family proprietary ownership over land was rcognised only in the monarchical form of government. In 
the republican states, the principle of communal ownership over immovable property, especially land, 
continued to exist in slightly modified form. The emergence of private property must have caused 
serious inroads on the communal structure of the republics. Internal rivalry and competition amongst 
the big landed aristocrats and business magnates must have weakened the body-politique of the 
republics. These holders of private property considered the existence of ganas or republics and their 
ideology of collectivism detrimental to the realisation of their goal. They would not permit the whole 
tribe or clan to grab fruits of their personal efforts. They would welcome a political organisation which 
would endorse the idea of personal property. Such an organisation was possible under an individualistic 
rule, i.e. a king, who need not belong to the same clan or group as the people. Hence, in the struggle 
between the private and communal ownership of land and property, it was the former which ultimately 
won. Right from Ajatashatru to the Nandas, we witness a running fight between the tribal economy and 
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private economy. In fact, under the guidance of Kautilya, Chandragupta, too, did not allow the gana 
spirit to continue. He went a step further and brought the entire land under absolute state control, 
causing a furore among the private landlords. Kautilya suggested several measures to discourage 
private land ownership and big landed aristocrats. 


This organised onslaught on the lingering vestiges of the tribal economy produced far reaching 
consequences in the land system of the Mauryan period. On one hand, the state itself emerged as the 
largest land holder and on the other, there grew a class of real producers engaged in small scale 
production. Thus, the Mauryan state followed an economic policy which proved fatal to its existence. 
While the basis of collectivistic tribal economy was broken, the concept of private property was not 
given any encouragement. The Mauryan interlude, on one hand, removed the inner contradiction in the 
tribal economy by destroying the tribal republican states and whittling down the status of the privileged 
class; on the other hand, it sliced off the big estates thriving under the panoply of petty monarchs and in 
this way brought some sort of consistent and equitable economy in the nation. Further, by giving fillip 
to the working class and lessening the importance and role of uninterested landed aristocrats, the 
Mauryas gave a boost to the national economy and brought tremendous prosperity. But private 
entrepreneurship was never given any encouragement. 


This resulted in a two fold process- a reaction against the strict and rigorous control ultimately leading 
to the rise of the privileged bureaucrat establishing a kingdom with the help of the conservative section 
(the founding of the Sunga dynasty in Magadha by Pusyamitra Sunga who was the commander in chief 
of the army of the last Mauryan king Brihadatta) and the resentment of the disgruntled members of the 
various tribes eventually reviving their own tribal economy (the various tribal republics and city states in 
the North as seen from their coins and petty rulers in the Deccan who are revealed by an array of 
numismatic evidences as seen in chapters 3,4 and 5 of the present thesis) 


A fairly convincing picture of this period, i.e. the pre Satavahana period in the Deccan dated from 2" 
century B.C. to 3 century A.D. can be drawn on the basis of the legal literature like the Dharmasastras, 
Smritis, etc and some Buddhist and Jain works, corroborated by the Mahabhashya, foreign accounts, 
epigraphic and numismatic sources. 


These sources reveal the agrarian bias of the national economy but in a modified form. Agriculture was 
no longer the sole base of the economy. Industrial and commercial activities received an 
unprecedented impetus due to foreign contacts under the Indo-Greeks and the Kushanas in the North 
and the flourishing trade on the west coast in the Deccan with the Mediterranean region. But the 
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orthodox legal literature of the period continued to nourish the rural bias which provided a suitable 
climate for the revival of Vedic religious and social environment. 


Thus, we can see that the rural economy enjoyed the same predominant position in the post Mauryan 
pre Satavahana era as it enjoyed under the Mauryas. But, while the character of the economy remained 
unchanged, a marked reaction against the rigorous state contro! propounded by Kautilya is clearly 
visible throughout the literature of the period. This brought about certain changes in the land system of 
this period. We no longer hear of state farms being tilled by slaves, labourers and prisoners; nor do we 
hear of the state’s callous acquisitive policy. The state was no longer eager to acquire land. We do not 
meet a secluded peasantry devoted to production and absolutely cut off from the outside world. Nor 
was the state expected to enrich its treasury by exhausting all sources of revenue through heavy 
taxation as was the case in the Mauryan period. The state had ceased to maintain its own farms and be 
a producer itself. 


The available literary and archaeological evidences do not furnish any information about the existence 
of big estates. Large land holdings were still considered threats to the progress and loyalty towards the 
national economy and hence in the pre Satavahana period, too, they were unable to establish 
themselves as seen from the Manusmriti and the Mahabhashya. Small land holdings were given 
religious sanction by Manu by legalising partition of family property. Small landholders are also referred 
to in the Divyavadana. 


The preceding brief discussion, based mainly upon post Mauryan sources, makes it clear that although 
the agrarian character of the national economy remained unchanged, a tremendous transformation 
took place in the state’s fiscal policy. The state was not a producer now. Its only duty was to provide 
incentive to grow more food by colonising newer lands. Manu suggests stringent penalties and 
punishments to those who destroy tanks and dykes. Yajnavalkya says that the land owner must not 
prevent others from constructing a dyke or a well which is useful to the community. Since canals do not 
seem to have been much in use in the latter part of the post Mauryan period, comparatively smaller 
plots of land had probably come to be the order of the day, and irrigation by wells and tanks may have 
been employed as an aid to the intensive cultivation of these plots. That the situation was similar in pre 
Satavahana Deccan is well corroborated by inscriptions mentioning construction of water tanks and 
cisterns for the use of the community. The duty of the state was simply to encourage and protect such 
private constructions. 
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CHAPTER 6 
PRE SATAVAHANA DECCAN 
SECTION | 


The increasingly accepted shorter chronology of the Satavahana dynasty has found ample support in the 
newer evidences in Satavahana numismatics and related fields. These numismatic evidences, termed as 
pertaining to the pre Satavahana times have also shed light on the route of the expansion of the 
Satavahana family from a small kingdom to a huge empire which comprised a large part of the Indian 
peninsula. 


As noted in chapters 3, 4 and 5, these pre Satavahana coin-finds comprise of uninscribed coins ascribed 
to the post Mauryan pre Satavahana period on the basis of typology, inscribed coins revealing the name 
of the issuing authority with their designations sometimes. Thus, we have coins of the Maharathis, the 
Mahatalawaras, the Mahagramikas, the Mahasenapatis, the Mahabhojas, etc, alongwith the coins of the 
petty chieftains and rulers of small kingdoms and dynasties with official status of a ruler and the title 
‘Rajno’ (Sanskrit-Rajan). 


A very important coin find is from the excavation in Kotalingala in Andhra Pradesh. The coins from 
Kotalingala excavations are divided into two groups- the pre Satavahana coins and the Satavahana coins. 
The pre Satavahana coins are comprised of the coins of Mahasenapati, Mahatalawara, Gobhada, 
Kamavaya, Narana and Sama Gopa. The Satavahana coins belong to the early Satavahana rulers like 
Simukha Satavahana, Siri Satakani (Sanskrit: Sri Satakarni) (the shorter chronology does not accept the 
existence of two Satakarnis and hence the king known earlier as Satakarni | is now known as Satakarni) 
and Pulumavi whose identification and genealogical position is still shrouded in mystery. 


Based on the typology and palaeography of the legends on the coins, the tentative chronology of the 
Kotalingala pre Satavahana rulers is worked out in this way- Gobhada, followed by Kamavaya, then 
narana and the last known ruler Sama Gopa. The coins of Sama Gopa are found in large numbers and in 
different denominations, made from different metals and found from different parts of the Deccan. It 
seems that he ruled over a large part of the Deccan for a long time and was prosperous too. The 
evidence suggests that Sama Gopa’s rule was followed by the rule of Siri Chimuka Satavahana (Sanskrit: 
Sri Simukha Satavahana), the first known Satavahana ruler, also considered as the founder of the 
Satavahana ruling family. It is highly likely that Simuka may have been an official under Sama Gopa; 
since his coins bear close resemblance to the coins of Sama Gopa. Some coins have been reported as 
been counter struck by the Ujjaini symbol, the universally accepted device of the Satavahanas and these 
coins definitely preceded Simuka. 
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Simuka, the founder of the Satavahana dynasty, seems to have begun his rule from Telangana, since no 
coins of his were found in other parts of the Deccan. He began his rule in the Karimnagar region i.e. the 
lower Godavari valley in about c. 52 B.C. after dislodging the last local king of that area, Sama Gopa; thus 
strenghthening the theory of Andhra origin of the Satavahana rule, more specifically Telangana. 


Three coins of Sama Gopa have been discovered at Chandrapur in Maharashtra- Andhra Pradesh border 
along with the coins of Simukha Satavahana and other early Satavahana rulers. Thus, we anticipate a 
link between Andhra/Telangana and Vidarbha via Chandrapur. Possibly, Sama Gopa had some sort of 
influence or contact with Vidarbha, which can be seen from the discovery of two coins of Simukha from 
Pavanar. Since, the only numismatic evidence of Simukha was hitherto known from Kotalingala, these 
two coins from Pavanar in Vidarbha are noteworthy as they justify the assumption that Simukha ruled 
over a vast territory stretching from Telangana to Vidarbha. 
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Parts of Vidarbha were ruled by some independent petty kings who are referred to as the —Bhadra and 
the —Mitra rulers who seemed to have ruled contemporaneously. Satakarni, the greatest of the early 
Satavahana rulers, subdued the last known —Bhadra and —Mitra rulers i.e. Satyabhadra Il and Suryamitra 
in an expansionist campaign and brought a huge part of Vidarbha under the Satavahana domain. 


Central Deccan has given many coins of the Sebakas. The majority of Sebaka coins are from Vidarbha 
while some are from Andhra Pradesh. These Sebaka coins have either a bull or a horse on the obverse 
along with a Brahmi legend. Some coins of the most important ruler of the Sebakas i.e. Rajno Sebaka 
(Sanskrit: Rajan Sevaka) have been counter struck with an Ujjaini symbol. The typological similarity of 
the Bull device on the coins of both Rajno Sebaka and Satakarni suggests a contemporaneous date for 
both. Possibly, Satakarni along with introducing his own Bull type coins might have counter struck the 
coins of King Sebaka indicating his supremacy over the Sebakas. Thus, central Deccan, too, came under 
the Satavahana hold right from the time of the early Satavahana rulers, more specifically Satakarni. 


Strengthening his hold over the Deccan, the Satavahana king Satakarni might have turned his attention 
towards Malwa and Central India; as can be seen from an inscription in the Sanchi stupa complex which 
is supposed to have been inscribed by Satakarni. The early Satavahana influence over Malwa region can 
also be surmised by the metallurgical composition of their lead coins which shows the source as the 
ancient lead mines of Zawar in Rajasthan. 


The attack on Malwa might have started a conflict between the Satavahana rulers and the Saka 
Kshatrapas who held a large part of western India and western coastal areas under their control thereby 
controlling the lucrative trade with the Romans which had just opened up. This conflict must have 
distracted the attention of the Satavahana rulers from Vidarbha and other parts of their territory in the 
Deccan where the subdued rulers of the now Satavahana-occupied areas were trying to free 
themselves. Fighting off the Saka Kshatrapa aggressions combined with internal disturbances, the 
Satavahana power might have considerably weakened and hence the early Satavahana kingdom 
dwindled down and was reduced to the status of a small kingdom limited to Vidarbha and Telangana. 


There seem to have been a number of off shoots of the early Satavahana dynasty as the Puranas 
mention quite a number of rulers who seemed to have ruled in between the reigns of Satakarni (c. 10 
B.C.-45 A.0.) and Gautamiputra Satakarni (c. 60 A.D.-90A.D.). This period of political lull is referred to as 
the interim period in the Satavahana political history. Epigraphical sources, especially inscriptions in the 
rock cut caves from western Deccan, too, help in corroborating the theory of a hiatus in the centralised 
Satavahana rule. A reasonably accurate dating has been achieved, regarding the rock cut caves, using 
the three main methods: the content of the inscriptions, the palaeography of the inscriptions and the 
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architectural style of the caves. Using a combination of these three methods, a lull in the construction 
of caves has been dated to the 1° century C.E. and of the three methods epigraphic data provides the 
most striking and robust indication that a hiatus occurred; most notably, the absence of inscriptions 
commemorating the cutting of a cave ascribable to the period between Satakarni and Gautamiputra 


Satakarni. 


As Vidya Dehejia rightly points out- “We have seen the dynasty split into several branch lines during this 
period and we know the Satavahana hold over their territories was weak, since the Kshaharatas were 
able to take over important portions of their domains. It would thus be a reasonable assumption that 
political unrest caused ebb in the general prosperity which led to an adverse effect upon the patronage 
of religious establishments.” (Dehejia, 1972) 


Could this hiatus be due to sudden political change and instability and consequent cessation of 
commercial activities or diversion of the same to some other region by which the old towns along the 
ancient trade routes had to witness economic depression? 


Numismatic work by Bhandare (1998) and numerous others has shown that in the western Deccan 
during the 1“ century C.E., regional lineages were becoming powerful, issuing increasingly varied and 
regiospecific types of coins. Besides, the earlier independent rulers who were subdued by the early 
Satavahanas were reasserting their independence politically as evidenced from their numismatic finds. 
The control and jurisdiction that the centralised Satavahana administration exerted over areas that they 
were traditionally associated with has to be called into question. 


Bhandara 


Amaravati Division 
Aurangabad Division 
Konkan Division 
Nagpur Division 


Nashik Division 


Pune Division 
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However, in c. 60 A.D., Gautamiputra Satakarni, the greatest Satavahana ruler of all times, became the 
ruler and embarked upon an expansionist military campaign. Starting from Junnar, as seen from the 
subjugation of the Isimula rulers, Gautamiputra Satakarni gained control over the market town of Junnar 
and made conscious efforts to develop it as a trade centre of international repute. 


Consolidating Junnar, Gautamiputra Satakarni turned his attention towards Kolhapur where the Kura 
dynasty was in rule. In fact, the two early Kura rulers were known as Maharathis, thus leading to the 
assumption that the early Kuras were feudatories of the early Satavahanas and taking advantage of the 
weakening Satavahana power due to the Kshaharata-Satavahana conflicts, they might have declared 
independence as the later Kura rulers assume the title ‘Rajno’ as seen from their coins. Gautamiputra 
Satakarni brought the Kura territory under Satavahana domains; which remained with them till some 
time before the Kuras reasserted their independence, albeit for some time, and were recaptured by 
Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni. 


Having brought Kolhapur under the Satavahana dominion, Gautamiputra Satakarni turned his attention 
to the south towards Chitradurga where his early predecessor Satakarni exercised some control but the 
area was swept away by the Ananda rulers possibly during the interim period between the early and the 
later Satavahana rulers. The Nasik cave inscription corroborates the conquest of Chitradurga by 
Gautamiputra Satakarni. 
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Turning west from Chitradurga, Banavasi was captured by Gautamiputra Satakarni; thus bringing the 
coastal areas of present Karnataka under the Satavahana reigns. The victorious military campaign of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni in his 18" regnal year i.e. c.78 A.D., seems to have seen the complete 
subjugation of the Anandas who are not heard for a long time. 


However, the conflict with the Saka Kshatrapas intensified and Gautamiputra Satakarni had to turn his 
attention towards protection and consolidation of his now huge empire. His son and successor 
Vasishthiputra Pulumavi (c.90/91 A.D. to 118 A.D.) brought the eastern coast i.e the coastal areas of 
Andhra Pradesh under the Satavahana control as can be seen from the presence of his coins from these 
areas which were acquired from the Hatthis and the Sadas. However, compared to the presence of the 
Satavahana coins in other parts of the Deccan, the eastern coastal areas have a negligible Satavahana 
presence in terms of coins, apart from some coins of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi and his successors up to 
Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni. It is postulated that possibly the economic importance of the area 
might have considerably declined by the time the later Satavahana rulers gained effective control over 
it. 


The successors of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi were busy protecting their territories from the Saka 
Kshatrapa aggressions and internal disturbances from the subdued kings. After the rule of 
Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni, the Satavahana Empire started disintegrating gradually. By the time of 
the last Satavahana ruler, Vasishthiputra Pulumavi I! (c. 225-230 A.D.), the Satavahana kingdom was 
reduced to Vidarbha, some parts of central and southern Maharashtra and a large part of Karnataka 
including Chandravalli. 


SECTION II 


The economy of a country is interlinked with trade and commerce, and the currency system or the 
medium of exchange is an indispensible condition of trade. Coinage, therefore, reflects not only the 
political and religious conditions, but also the economic conditions of a country. 


The abundant silver punch marked coinage of the pre-Mauryan and the Mauryan periods and its 
widespread use all over India demonstrates the flourishing condition of trade which was apparently 
controlled by some central authority. A sudden change is, however, noticed in the coinage of the post- 
Mauryan period. Silver currency was practically stopped and copper currency which had been used side 
by side with silver as subsidiary money now became the standard coinage almost everywhere. In fact, 
the Deccan shows the use of low valued metals like lead and potin as currency metals. The devices, too, 
exhibit only local characteristics; without having any stamp of any imperial authority over them. 
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How are we to account for this sudden stoppage of the silver currency? It is generally supposed that 
silver was scarce in India and thre bulk of the metal was imported from outside. The main source of 
silver was the Salt Range and the region to the east of the Hindukush, on the Panjshir River, and India 
had a brisk trade with these places from pre-Mauryan times. The origin of the abundant and well 
organised silver punch marked coinage is dated to this period. Even during the Mauryan period, this 
trade continued unhampered, for much of the region was included in the Mauryan Empire. But, with 
the decline of the Mauryan power and the occupation of this region by successive foreign people like 
the Greeks, Scythians and the Parthians, Indian overland trade through Balkh became increasingly 
difficult, since this land route was now controlled by the foreigners. Moreover, in the absence of any 
imperial authority in India, trade and commerce became increasingly circumscribed and to some extent 
decentralised. It appears that the difficulty of procuring silver compelled the Indian moneyers to fall 
back upon the easily available metals. Kosambi rightly says “No empire comparable to the Mauryan 
appeared till the Gupta period, say 320 A.D., though the Kushanas and the Satavahanas showed a bright 
patch of prosperity in the dark interval.” Thus the time span intervening between the fall of the 
Mauryan Empire and the rise of the Guptas, especially in the region of Madhyadesa and some of its 
adjoining areas, can be designated as the era of political disintegration. 


These new political conditions naturally affected the well established economy of the country under the 
strong administrative control of the Mauryas. B. Srivastava also correctly holds “The sudden fall of the 
Mauryan Empire in the 2” century B.C. gave a shock to the progress of trade as well as currency” since 
“due to the fall of the Mauryan Empire, the trade routes came under the control of more than one state, 
which was very much detrimental to the free flow of commerce.” 


The decline in trade and money economy in the era of political disintegration can be visualised if we 
take into account the following factors: 


1. The glory of the Mauryans was based on the centrally administered extensive trade and village 
productions. Though the Mauryas extended their control over the Deccan, in this part of the 
subcontinent, agriculture is post-Mauryan. In the Sindhu-Ganga valleys, they had developed the plough- 
using villages at a greater scale by cleaning the forests; and in this part of the country, they served as the 
basic productive unit. Therefore, when chaos prevailed as a result of the race of the local claimants for 
the splitting Mauryan Empire, the Indo-Greeks, too, rushed upto the lower Ganga valley to loot the 
surplus gathered by the preceding rulers. They were successful in their attempt and left the doors of the 
state treasuries open. Hence the indigenous local states had to mint coins from the metals locally 
available to them and whose sources were located in the areas which were under their control. 


2. In this period, caste structure was legalised, made rigid and well demarcated and converted into the 
class-structural stratification. Manu authorised the state to protect the rights and privileges of the 
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upper castes i.e. the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas, styled by him as twice-born. These twice-born castes 
were acceptors of alms and collectors of taxes respectively, but not the means of production; and in 
other words, they were extractors of the greater part of the production made available by the lower two 
castes. Thus, they not only created a wide gap in the social stratification and organisation but 
introduced poverty in the society. Manu was not contented with this alone and exempted the 
Brahmanas from taxes. Kautilya, though a Brahmana himself, was against standard Brahmana practices 
and financial privileges for the Brahmanas; whereas in the post Mauryan period the upper classes were 
granted privileges at a greater scale against the lower classes. Under these circumstances, the state 
treasuries naturally had to depend upon the meagre surplus, remaining after supplying the producing 
classes and the exploiting classes. 


3. One of the main duties of the ruler of the state was to force the two working classes to maintain the 
two upper classes, the bourgeois strata of the society, by producing all the requirements needed by 
them. Thus, a part of the society in the post Mauryan period became a burden for another part of the 
society; and at the same time this code of exploitation, designated Dharmasastras, created 
dissatisfaction amongst the exploited classes. And, therefore, these factors not only affected the 
economic structure of the society but also production. 


4. The Smriti laws relating to the occupations of castes have an important bearing upon the problems of 
production. The Smriti law in general looked upon agriculture as well as industry and trade with high 
disfavour. Thus, the productive means, viz, trade, industry and agriculture, were regarded as disgraced 
modes of subsistence as compared to the respected professions and the persons engaged in them were 
assigned a low rank. This partial attitude of Manu towards the producing classes would have created 
frustration and dislike among the people of that Varna for the productive modes. The rules of Manu, 
framed for protecting the rights and privileges of the upper classes, naturally by putting the Vaisyas in 
an unhonoured and degraded position, brought down the economic prosperity of the society in general. 


5. Manu permits the upper classes, in times of distress, to adopt a ‘Vaisya’ mode of life, employing 
himself in agriculture and rearing cattle, although he further asks them to avoid the agricultural 
occupations. In the Buddhist system of life, too, agriculture had unfavourable or nearly no place since 
the digging of the land was forbidden; and although it applied to its monks yet this principle affected 
almost all the social structures of Buddhism. The cultivation besides a large number of trades and 
industries is promulgated as unlawful even to the laymen in the Jain sect. The Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain sacred laws, by placing agriculture as well as a number of basic industries and trades under a 
ban, retarded the application of capital and enterprise to their development. Again, the prohibition to 
the upper castes to take up productive machineries as professions as well as the high tendency of 
becoming a monk and ascetic in this period snatched the intellectuals from productive units and their 
non-participation in the productive fields must have influenced the economic structure of the society. 
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6. Kautilya prescribes the rate of interest according to the nature of the risk involved and he was in no 
way concerned with the debtor’s and the creditor’s caste. But Manu lays down the graded interest rates 
based on class- lesser to the upper castes and higher to the lower castes. It is not unlikely that this new 
code of interest rates might have deepened the desperate attitude among the moneylenders who were 
Vaisyas, and the productive communities belonging to the two lower castes. The rate of interest 
presented by Manu was one and the same i.e. 48% for all types of businesses whether the risk of 
venture was involved or not. Thus, this new code of debts, by recommending a high rate of interest for 
the productive communities because of their low birth status and not the risk involved, must have cut 
short their initiatives and thus affected the production. Likewise, the low rates of interest might have 
affected the moneylenders and their institutions. Again this suggests fall of trade in general. Also the 
differential rates of interest introduced economic disparity between the four classes. Hence the trading 
community was forced to breathe in other suitable place and consequently they became strong in the 
Deccan in the post Mauryan times. Hence the state earning was poor and the society of the time mainly 
depended and was satisfied from the production of the self-sufficient village economy. 


7. In the Mauryan times, a band of officials was appointed to regulate the functions of towns and 
villages, to look after the welfare of the traders and the societies, to keep control over those officials 
and other activities of the state, a spy community was raised, and to maintain the vast empire a big 
military was recruited. They were paid handsome salaries in cash according to their ranks. Naturally, at 
that time conversion of state surplus into higher value and at a higher scale was essential. In the Smriti 
system, the village administration was comparatively given much more attention and hence it was well 
regulated. The state’s unit was a village. It was grouped into ten, twenty a hundred and a thousand. 
Lords of these villages were paid in kind. The town receives less attention. Perhaps it was the 
headquarters of the lord of the thousand villages. This town had a superintendent appointed by the 
king to look after all the affairs. He employed some spies to supervise the village officials. Besides, the 
king had seven or eight ministers, ambassadors, some tax collectors, some supervisors for the other 
branches of business like mines, manufacturers and store houses, a domestic priest and an officiating 
priest, women in royal service and menial servants. These royal servants were, too, paid partly in cash. 
The soldiers subsisted on booty. Hence there was no need for sufficient minting of the currency and 
coining of money of higher value was almost suspended. 


SECTION III 


As mentioned in the first chapter, the contemporary literary works of the time period under study were 
referred to in formulating a credible theory regarding the social, economic, political and religious 
conditions in the subcontinent with special reference to the Deccan. The Manusmriti has served as a 
valuable source for reconstructing the history of early Indian polity, society, economy and jurisprudence. 
Though mainly concerned with elaborating moral precepts and legal topics in a more systematic and 
rather sophisticated style than the early law books, the Manusmriti is the source of most of our direct 
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information for the period c.200 B.C. to c. 200 A.D. Manu’s provisions, which are generally theoretical, 
can be better appreciated against the general background of the period marked by ponstant foreign 
invasions and the rise of numerous indigenous dynasties. This was also the period of flourishing trade 
between India and the western world which contributed immensely to the merchantile activity. The 
penetration of foreigners in north-west, northern, western, central and peninsular India, which was 
attested by the law book of Manu itself, gave rise to social convulsions. The precepts of Manu, 
therefore, were formulated in such a way as they would keep the producing masses within the bonds of 
their assigned duties. 


The earliest Vedic literature comes from a background of pastoralism, giving way gradually to 
agricultural settlements. Early Buddhist literature suggests a more settled agrarian economy and an 
emergent commercial urban economy. The post Mauryan period witnessed a series of small kingdoms 
and principalities ruling in various parts of the Indian subcontinent and at the same time a tremendous 
expansion in both internal and external trade. With the influx of foreigners, a place was to be found for 
all of them. To achieve this objective, the Brahmanical law makers evolved the concept of Jati-Dharma. 
It is the dharma to be followed by each subcaste or grouping within the four castes. From now onwards, 
the four fold division of the ancient Indian society lost its usefulness and increasingly became 4 
metaphysical concept. The real sacred law lay in the jati dharma of the sub caste; while the pasa of 
chatur-varna stayed on as an abstract concept. The code of conduct of an individual belonging to a 
particular jati was minutely laid down covering all facets of life, like taboos relating to dining, ne nee 
of consumption, the pantheon of Gods to be worshipped, etc. Since every individual was born inte a jati 
and as the dharma of jati comes to be treated as an immutable truth, each individual was born in some 
kind of subjection. 


In the post Mauryan era, the economy in the Deccan moved at an accelerated tempo. As mentioned 

earlier, society witnessed structural reorientation as significant groups of foreigners penetrated into 

India and chose to be identified wit the rest of the community. The occupation of the craftsmen was z 
important segment of that period’s socio-economic milieu. The craftsmen were not only associated with 
the towns but also villages like Kotalingala (Karimnagar district) in Telangana. The categories of 
craftsmen who were known in the period bear out the truth that there was considerable specialisation 
in mining and metallurgy. A large number of iron artefacts have been discovered at various excavated 
sites relating to the pre Satavahana and Satavahana periods. It is surprising to note that the Telangana 
region appears to have made special progress in iron metallurgy- not only weapons but also implements 
like rods, sickles, ploughs, razors, ladles, etc have been found from Karimnagar and Nalgonda. Also, 
cutlery made out of iron and steel were exported to the Abyssinian ports. 


F ; : : te 
Equally significant was the progress made in cloth making and silk weaving. Dyeing was a eral of os 
in some areas of Karnataka-Tamil Nadu border and Arikamedu. The use of oil was also high due to 
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invention of the oil-wheel. The inscriptions of the period mention weavers, goldsmiths, dyers, metal 
workers, ivory workers, jewellers, sculptors, fishermen, perfumers and smiths as donors of cave pillars, 
tablets, water cisterns, water tanks, etc. In urban handicrafts, the pride of the place goes to the 
beautiful pieces of terracottas produced in profuse quantities. !n particular, terracotta figurines of great 
beauty have been found from Nalgonda in Telangana. The terracotta figurines were mostly meant for 
the use of upper classes in towns. This immense manufacturing activity was maintained by the ‘Guilds’ 
or ‘Srenis’. At least two dozen guilds were existent in the Deccan in the pre Satavahana period. Most of 
the artisans known from the inscriptions hailed from the western parts of the Deccan, which lay on the 
trade routes leading to the ports on the west coast. 


As mentioned earlier, the Manusmriti is the most direct source of information on the post Mauryan 
period. Though Manu was supposed to be based in North India and his laws pertain mostly to the 
conditions in North India, in the post Mauryan period, the situation in the Deccan can be analysed 
through the epigraphical sources and contemporary literary sources and some amount of deductions 
can be done even from the Dharmashastras and other literary works. Manu’s provisions concerning 
socio-economic and politico-legal disabilities relate mostly to the lower classes, these lower classes 
accounted for the overwhelming majority of craftsmen and artisans. Besides, Manu enumerates a 
number of mixed castes which either arose from dissimilar or socially unacceptable unions or all of them 
were backward aboriginal tribes who retained their traditional occupations even when they were 
assimilated into the Brahmanical fold through the evolution of Jati Dharma. 


A number of provisions in the Manusmriti, by way of restricting the Brahmanas from taking to 
mechanical occupations show how they were unworthy to sit in the company of the sacrifices to the 
Gods and the manes if they worked as oilmen, as makers of bows and arrows and as architects. Manu 
ordains that those Brahmanas who take to the occupations of the lower classes were to be treated as 
lower caste in a court of law. This clearly shows that this was also a period of socio-economic crisis. On 
account of the penetration of foreigners inside the country, even distressed Brahmanas had to take to 
practical arts for their livelihood. in view of the critical situation, the upholders of the traditional social 
laws and usage had to define clearly and precisely the rules pertaining to the lawful activities and 
functions of the four varnas. 


In a Brahmanical scheme of society as outlined by Manu, artisans belonging to the lower order had a far 
more degraded social status. But the view that in Manu’s scheme of things, “equality in a civil sense is a 
myth because human needs and powers emphasise inequality” is equally a myth. For, it was the lower 
classes that possessed the requisite technical knowledge and experience of production, which the 
members of the higher order lacked. Manu’s precepts reflect the attitude of holding manual and skilled 
labour in contempt. The members of the upper classes were prohibited to deal in the articles producec 
by the lower classes. These laws of Manu clearly show that the artisans suffered from many sociz 
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disabilities. Many of the crafts which were held in high esteem in early times thus came to be regarded 
as socially degraded during this period. 


But the artisans seem to have gained considerable independence leading to some improvement in thelr 
economic status during this period marked by the disappearance of the all powerful state control. This 
development can be attributed to the increase in the number of guilds which may have weakened the 
direct control of the state over the artisans. Though there were some artisans employed by the king, 
most of the artisans were independent workers who either carried on their occupations at their own 
places or visited the houses of their customers. 


Some of the passages in Manu suggest that this was a period also marked by the eruption of social 
tensions between the upper and lower varnas. Manu forbids a Sudra to collect any wealth even if he 's 
in a position to do so. The property of the Sudras was equated to the property of the demons. eee 
provisions suggest that a considerable number of Sudras had grown rich by pursuing various crafts in 
post Mauryan times. 


Improved economic status prompted these artisans, craftsmen and traders to crave for social ang 
religious acceptance. The strict laws of the Smritis would not accord them any kind of socle) 
respectability and hence these people started moving towards regions which would accept them ui) 
their skills and abilities. The Deccan had started moving towards settled agricultural economy during 
the post Mauryan period and hence was in need of the skills, abilities and experiences of these people. 
Hence, the artisans, craftsmen and traders seem to have moved towards central India and the Deccan 
which welcomed them wholeheartedly. Adding to that, the Buddhist and Jain philosophies, which were 
against agricultural practices, too, sanctioned their acceptance of these artisans, craftsmen and traders. 
These sects with their social flexibility gave these people the social acceptability according to thelr 
economic position. Thus, in the Deccan sprang up various Buddhist and Jain settlements along the 
caravan routes and besides centres of trade and industry. These economically prosperous SeHIEY 
started donating substantial amount of money to religious institutions of the two sects and to charitable 
causes during this period. This can be collaborated from the numerous inscriptions found from all over 
the Deccan. 


Despite their socio-economic disabilities and abilities, the lower class artisans and craftsmen constituted 
a very important section of society in the Deccan in a period marked by the growth of trade and 
commerce between India and Rome, between India and western and central Asia and east and south 
east Asia, on an unprecedented scale. The period under discussion may not have witnessed any = 
reaching improvement in the technique of production because of constant foreign invasions an 
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internal vicissitudes, which affected the rigours of the Varna ideals and, in turn, compelled the 
upholders of traditional social laws to formulate severe rules to keep the producing masses within the 
bonds of their assigned duties. But the functioning of various groups through the bonds of their caste 
associations or guilds held the society together and gave stimulus to merchantile activity in particular 
and continuity and consistency to a period of political and social upheaval in general. 


SECTION IV 


It may be pointed out that despite the growth of towns and cities and the number of artisans and their 
guilds during the post Mauryan period, the contemporary literary sources do not make adequate 
mention of this development. This is probably due to the fact that the attitude of the law givers was not 
in as much favour in towns as in villages. The main reason for this negligence on the part of the 
orthodox legal literature seems to have been the softening of the rigours of the caste system to the 
more liberal atmosphere of the port and inland towns. The legal literature of the period continued to 
nourish the rural bias which provided a suitable climate for the revival of Vedic religious and social 
environment. 


The village, according to the legal literary sources, was the basic unit of any region during this period. It 
is the village community, with its self sufficiency, which withstood the tests of changing dynasties, 
economic upheavels and social changes brought about by changing times. 


The Gamabhojaka or the village headman was a regular feature of the village in Buddhist India. His 
duties included collection of taxes, protection of the village and overall administration. The village 
headman continued to be an important part of the village in 6" century B.C. We canalso say with equal 
certainty that he existed in the new settlements being established in the Deccan. Colonisation always 
requires daring leadership which came in the form of the Rattas and Bhojas who were engaged in 
colonising the Dandakaranya. We have no direct evidence about the conditions prevailing at the 
commencement of the Vedic colonisation, but there is clear evidence to prove that even five to six 
centuries later, the most important person in the village was the Gramani or the headman. For the 
Gathasaptasayi, whose author, Hala, is said to have ruled his Satavahana kingdom in c. 1° century A.D. 
refers to the Gramani or the Gramanandana in about 7-8 places in a manner which conclusively shows 
that he was the leading figure of the village community. 


Sukra states that a headman should be a Brahmana. The leading part in the colonisation was taken by 
the Rattas, Maharattas, Bhojas and Mahabhojas and most of the village community consisted of their 
followers. It is, therefore, natural that the headman would have been selected from the most influential 
family among them. From the Sapatasayi, it appears that a daughter of the village headman would 
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often be married to the son of the village farmer, a fact which shows that the village headman also must 
have been a non-Brahmana for the daughter would not have been married into another caste. Also the 
nature of the duties of the headman will make it clear that a Brahmana could hardly have ever held the 
post in early times. Therefore Sukra’s statement does not seem applicable in the ancient Deccan. 


The post of the headman was hereditary as can be seen from the literary sources of Buddhist India. The 
Manusmrriti, too, talks about the hereditary nature of the post of the headman. In the Deccan, there is 
conclusive evidence as to the hereditary nature of the post with Hala referring to the son of a headman 
in a manner which shows that he was expected to succeed his father. Already mentioned is the fact that 
one of the duties of the headman was the protection of the community with the help of the local militia. 
This duty must have been the foremost in the early times when the people were busy colonising new 
lands and forest tracts in the interiors of the Deccan and were often subjected to attacks from wild 
beasts or the indigenous tribes inhabiting the region. The Saptasayi is clear in informing that the most 
important duty of the headman was the defence of the community against the attacks of the savage 
tribes or freebooters who might attempt to disturb the village peace. The Sebaka ruler, Siva Sebaka, 
held the titles of Mahagamika and Mahatalawara which shows him to be the headman of a big village 
and who was also in charge of its protection. 


The next important duty of the headman was the collection of village revenues. The headman, 
according to Manu, was not entitled to any land as returns to his duties as the chief administrative 
officer of the village. This seems incorrect in the case of Deccan in the post Mauryan times. Manu was 
from North India and his refusal to allow any land allotment to the headman may have been due to the 
practical difficulties that may have been experienced in the North in finding out land for every headman. 
The colonisation of land had been done several centuries ago in the North and hence there might have 
not been any fresh or new lands available to be allotted. 


No such difficulties were encountered in the Deccan as the colonisation of the land was going on even in 
the Satavahana period. There were still large tracts of land available for the purpose. To assign some of 
them by way of remuneration did not require any enunciation of an unknown principle; for the principle 
already existed; it had only to be extended in application in the Deccan. And we know from the 
evidence of the Arthasastra that such an extension of the principle to ordinary farmers was being 
followed in the Deccan. We may well conclude that this principle of allotting rent free lands was 
followed there and if ordinary farmers were given rent free lands, it is natural to presume that the 
headman, who was the leader of the colonising party, must himself have been a recipient of a hereditary 
rent free land. Apart from the rent free land, the headman also had other sources of income. 
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Thus, the headman was the most influential person in the villages of the Deccan. Saptasayi observes 
that the head of the village, like a parent, protects its people from external invaders, thieves, etc. 
Though responsible to the central government, he has always been a man of the people. 


The village accountant or the lekhaka or gramalekhaka was subordinate to the village headman and 
acted under his direction. The fact is that the office of the accountant is neither so ancient nor as 
important as that of the headman. The latter was the defender and protector of the village whereas the 
former was only a clerk working under him. Hence, the law books and other sources seldom mention 
the accountant. He is therefore presumed to be an inferior officer in the early days of the history of the 
Deccan, But, it does not mean that the office of the accountant did not exist in the post Mauryan period 
simply because itis not mentioned in texts or inscriptions. 


The duties of the lekhaka, according to Sukra, are- The clerk has to be skilled in accounts, who knows the 
difference between countries and languages and who can write without hesitation or vagueness. He is 
to keep accounts of income and expenditure and part with or receive goods only after writing, in such a 
way as not to cause diminution or increase in the amount- the reference to the custody of goods being 
due to the fact that the land revenue was paid in kind. Sukra was from North but his lekhaka definitely 
existed in the Deccan. Inscriptions, however, supply conclusive evidence- From the Nasik cave 
inscriptions 16 and 27; it becomes clear that under the Saka Kshatrapas of 1“ century A.D., the office of 
the lekhaka was existent. The lekhaka of these inscriptions could not have been a mere clerk as the 
profession of mere clerks was non existent in ancient times. In fact, the lekhaka of the inscription from 
cave 27 seems to have been a member of the Saka clan. It is difficult to imagine that at a time when the 
Saka Kshatrapas had conquered a large part of western Deccan from the early Satavahanas, some 
members of their clan would have been reduced to the plight of mere clerks. On the other hand, if we 
agree with Sukra’s interpretation of the lekhaka as the village accountant, we can understand why the 
conquering race should have appointed its own members to the important position of the village 
accountant. 


Rural areas seem to have been gaining so much of prominence in the times without any strong central 
authority and hence it makes us wonder about the type of administrative set up which might have been 
existent in these areas, i.e. village council. A village council was a select body of villagers who used to 
look after all kinds of village affairs like village banking, village charities, village public works, village 
disputes, temple management and so on. However, Buddhist India does not seem to have had a formal 
council to assist the villag headman as none of the Jatakas mention about a council or a regulatory body 
of villagers. But, the absence of of reference does not mean absence of the institution. It seems that 
the decisions were taken collectively but the decision would have been promulgated in the name of the 
officer who presided over the council. Thus in the Buddhist period, the council was an informal body of 
aristocratic elders of the village who exercised their power. 
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The Arthasastra minutely describes all the details of the several departments of the Mauryan 
administration but does not anywhere mention the village council. Had the council been a regular 
feature of the village communities, regularly meeting and functioning, it would certainly have been 
mentioned by Chanakya. The absence of reference can only be explained on the grounds that in the 
Mauryan age as in the pre Mauryan age, the council had not evolved into a formal regulatory body. The 
post Mauryan period witnessed the colonisation of new areas in the Deccan and hence it is natural to 
presume that the new village communities in the Deccan, at their earlier stages of evolution, did not 
possess a council of a more defined character. The people were engaged in the difficult and dangerous 
task of occupying forest lands and subjugating the aborigines. They were, therefore, more in need of 
daring leadership than of popular or elective councils. Therefore, it may be safely surmised that they did 
not think of making any new changes in the administrative set up with which they were familiar, From 
the available evidences it seems that the formal village council was introduced in the late Satavahana 
period in the Deccan. 


As is generally accepted, from a very early time, the Indian social structure was predominantly agrarian 
in character, and naturally, land was the most valued and prized possession. Before the advent of iron, 
tilling of virgin land was a very difficult task. It required the organised labour of the whole community 
and therefore, communal ownership of land was the order of the day. However, it seems that the 
change into family or individual ownership of land had taken place long before the pre Mauryan times 
ie. c. 3 century B.C. 


In fact, the picture which emerges from Pali literature leaves the impression of a society which was 
sharply divided between the large land holders and the landless wage earners. This situation seems to 
have been created by the brief interlude that existed between the collapse of the tribal structure and 
the rise of a territorial and centripetal power. 


Family proprietary ownership over land was rcognised only in the monarchical form of government. In 
the republican states, the principle of communal ownership over immovable property, especially land, 
continued to exist in slightly modified form. The emergence of private property must have caused 
serious inroads on the communal structure of the republics. Internal rivalry and competition amongst 
the big landed aristocrats and business magnates must have weakened the body-politique of the 
republics. These holders of private property considered the existence of ganas or republics and their 
ideology of collectivism detrimental to the realisation of their goal. They would not permit the whole 
tribe or clan to grab fruits of their personal efforts. They would welcome a political organisation which 
would endorse the idea of personal property. Such an organisation was possible under an individualistic 
rule, i.e. a king, who need not belong to the same clan or group as the people. Hence, in the struggle 
between the private and communal ownership of land and property, it was the former which ultimately 
won. Right from Ajatashatru to the Nandas, we witness a running fight between the tribal economy and 
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private economy. In fact, under the guidance of Kautilya, Chandragupta, too, did not allow the gana 
spirit to continue. He went a step further and brought the entire land under absolute state control, 
causing a furore among the private landlords. Kautilya suggested several measures to discourage 
private land ownership and big landed aristocrats. 


This organised onslaught on the lingering vestiges of the tribal economy produced far reaching 
consequences in the land system of the Mauryan period. On one hand, the state itself emerged as the 
largest land holder and on the other, there grew a class of real producers engaged in small scale 
production. Thus, the Mauryan state followed an economic policy which proved fatal to its existence. 
While the basis of collectivistic tribal economy was broken, the concept of private property was not 
given any encouragement. The Mauryan interlude, on one hand, removed the inner contradiction in the 
tribal economy by destroying the tribal republican states and whittling down the status of the privileged 
class; on the other hand, it sliced off the big estates thriving under the panoply of petty monarchs and in 
this way brought some sort of consistent and equitable economy in the nation. Further, by giving fillip 
to the working class and lessening the importance and role of uninterested landed aristocrats, the 
Mauryas gave a boost to the national economy and brought tremendous prosperity. But private 
entrepreneurship was never given any encouragement. 


This resulted in a two fold process- a reaction against the strict and rigorous control ultimately leading 
to the rise of the privileged bureaucrat establishing a kingdom with the help of the conservative section 
(the founding of the Sunga dynasty in Magadha by Pusyamitra Sunga who was the commander in chief 
of the army of the last Mauryan king Brihadatta) and the resentment of the disgruntled members of the 
various tribes eventually reviving their own tribal economy (the various tribal republics and city states in 
the North as seen from their coins and petty rulers in the Deccan who are revealed by an array of 
numismatic evidences as seen in chapters 3,4 and 5 of the present thesis) 


A fairly convincing picture of this period, i.e. the pre Satavahana period in the Deccan dated from 2" 
century B.C. to 3 century A.D. can be drawn on the basis of the legal literature like the Dharmasastras, 
Smritis, etc and some Buddhist and Jain works, corroborated by the Mahabhashya, foreign accounts, 
epigraphic and numismatic sources. 


These sources reveal the agrarian bias of the national economy but in a modified form. Agriculture was 
no longer the sole base of the economy. Industrial and commercial activities received an 
unprecedented impetus due to foreign contacts under the Indo-Greeks and the Kushanas in the North 
and the flourishing trade on the west coast in the Deccan with the Mediterranean region. But the 
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orthodox legal literature of the period continued to nourish the rural bias which provided a suitable 
climate for the revival of Vedic religious and social environment. 


Thus, we can see that the rural economy enjoyed the same predominant position in the post Mauryan 
pre Satavahana era as it enjoyed under the Mauryas. But, while the character of the economy remained 
unchanged, a marked reaction against the rigorous state contro! propounded by Kautilya is clearly 
visible throughout the literature of the period. This brought about certain changes in the land system of 
this period. We no longer hear of state farms being tilled by slaves, labourers and prisoners; nor do we 
hear of the state’s callous acquisitive policy. The state was no longer eager to acquire land. We do not 
meet a secluded peasantry devoted to production and absolutely cut off from the outside world. Nor 
was the state expected to enrich its treasury by exhausting all sources of revenue through heavy 
taxation as was the case in the Mauryan period. The state had ceased to maintain its own farms and be 
a producer itself. 


The available literary and archaeological evidences do not furnish any information about the existence 
of big estates. Large land holdings were still considered threats to the progress and loyalty towards the 
national economy and hence in the pre Satavahana period, too, they were unable to establish 
themselves as seen from the Manusmriti and the Mahabhashya. Small land holdings were given 
religious sanction by Manu by legalising partition of family property. Small landholders are also referred 
to in the Divyavadana. 


The preceding brief discussion, based mainly upon post Mauryan sources, makes it clear that although 
the agrarian character of the national economy remained unchanged, a tremendous transformation 
took place in the state’s fiscal policy. The state was not a producer now. Its only duty was to provide 
incentive to grow more food by colonising newer lands. Manu suggests stringent penalties and 
punishments to those who destroy tanks and dykes. Yajnavalkya says that the land owner must not 
prevent others from constructing a dyke or a well which is useful to the community. Since canals do not 
seem to have been much in use in the latter part of the post Mauryan period, comparatively smaller 
plots of land had probably come to be the order of the day, and irrigation by wells and tanks may have 
been employed as an aid to the intensive cultivation of these plots. That the situation was similar in pre 
Satavahana Deccan is well corroborated by inscriptions mentioning construction of water tanks and 
cisterns for the use of the community. The duty of the state was simply to encourage and protect such 
private constructions. 
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